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The cheerful and tidy blue and 
tan pattern shown on the kitchen 
floor is the‘ pritTANY'’— Gold 
Seal Rug No. 306 
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The OUTSTANDING floor-covering VALUE 


Bast year thousands of 
women were surprised— 
delighted —completely won— 
by the new charm our design- 
ers had given Congoleum Gold 
Seal Rugs. Once again the ar- 
tistic merit of these popular 
rugs has advanced still further 
—by the addition of many 
new and distinctive patterns, 
seven of which are shown here. 

To attempt to describe them 
is useless. You must see them 
to appreciate their full beauty. 
Until you do, you won't 
know how far little money 
can go in buying rugs which 





leum Gold Seal Rug. 


Congoleum! For y 


Announcing— 


RuGcs Many New Designs 


This Gold Seal, pasted right 
on the face of the pattern, is the 
mark of the one genuine Congo- 


Remember no floor-cover ing 
without this Gold Seal ts genuine 
ur OWN pro= 


tection, refuse substitutes ! 


of America 
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represent the highest attain- 
ment in floor-covering design. 

And when Gold Seal Rugs 
come into a home, leisure hours 
follow. For a light, easy mop- 
ping over the smooth, sanitary 
surface makes them spotless 
and fresh as new. 

At the present low prices 
Gold Seal Rugs are a bargain 
that no housewife can afford 
to overlook. Sizes range from 
small mats to 9x15 foot rugs. 

ConGOLEUM-NAIRN INC. 
Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago Atlanta 
Cleveland Kansas City Pittsburgh Minneapolis 


Dallas New Orleans San Franc 
In Canada 


co Rio de Janeiro 
Congoleum Canada Limited, Montreal 


“WOODLAND” 
Rug 
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In Our Mutual Interest 


I have just finished reading a bunch 
of fine letters from readers of Successful 
That is the part of my work 
that I enjoy most. It is like a visit with 
Of course, some of the letters 
criticize us, sometimes pretty severely, 
or do not agree with ideas and opinions 
expressed in Successful Farming, but 
people can have honest differences of 
opinion and still be the best of friends. 
of you always 
agree with the members of your own 


Farming. 


friends. 


I wonder how many 


family and your very best friends. 
* * * 


One letter which I have just read 
appeals to me very much, because of 
the tolerant and fair attitude of the 
writer. After stating that he does 
not agree with our views of a world 
court and giving his views, he adds, 
“Now, Mr. Meredith,- here is my 
hand (the price of my renewal is in 
it, too). You and I can thresh out 
our differences in friendly under- 
standing, because we are for ‘our 
country,’ if a test should come, be 
she right or wrong, and it is impos- 
sible for us all to see just alike. But 
on one subject we are agreed—that 
Successful Farming is second to none 
among our publications, and I am 
proud to have it seen in my home. 
It’s a witness that I am making an 
effort to improve my conditions.”’ 

My = is that the writer of the 
above letter is improving his condi- 
tions, for he not only has views of 
his own, but he is willing to read 
and consider the views of others, 
even tho he disagrees with some of 
them. 

* * & 


Lest some of our readers may 
have forgotten, or have not under- 
stood, I want to remind you that 
our service does not end with the 
monthly visits of Successful Farm- 
ing. We are always glad to render 
additional service, and all that is 
necessary is to send us a letter stat- 
ing your problem or asking for the 
information you desire. Each in- 
quiry is answered promptly by a 
personal letter. 

The folks who have used our 
‘Farmers’ Service Station” feel that 
they are really acquainted with us 





and that is the way we would like to have 
every reader feel. We want all to have the 
attitude expressed by one of our Kansas 
friends who writes, ‘‘I feel like I am per- 
sonally acquainted with you people, 
you have always been so kind and ready 
to do anything in your power, it seems, 
to help your subscribers.”’ 

This is the time when plans are made 
for the coming season of outdoor work. We 
always get a great many inquiries at this 
season of the year, but we are mighty 
glad to answer them. If we can help you, 
drop us a line. Even if there is no in- 
quiry you want to make, we will be inter- 
ested in your letter. It will make us 
better aequainted.—Editor. 


as 
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From Friend to Friend 


If you were about to ents r the d irv 
business, you would consider y« f 
fortunate if friend of experience 
were to assist in selecting your herd. 

If you were locating in a new part 
of the country, the advice of old set- 
tlers in the neighborhood certainly | 

i 


purse 


some 


would help in making the right choice 
of land. 
If you were starting in the poultry 
business, what would it be worth to | 
have at your disposal the experienc: 
of a successful poultryman? 
Fortunately, when it comes to most 


of the articles in daily use, we may 
have the advantage of cumul iti 
experience by purchasing pa se r- 


Adve rtising informs 
about products of 
Marks and Brands 
identify the advertised 
products. If the people are pleased, 
they will continue to use adver- 
tised goods and the advertiser will 


tised goods. 
the millions 
merit. Trade 
definitely 


prosper. If the people are not 
pleased, the Trade Mark or Brand 
makes it just as easy for them to 
let the product alone and the ad- 
vertiser, as a rule, does not last long. 

Advertisements are very helpful 
in suggesting how to buy wisely 
and how to get the most out of 
your investment. Manufacturers 
maintain large staffs of experts, 
working to make their products 


more acceptable and profitable to 
customers. You also have the bene- 
fit of their experience in choosing 
advertised articles. 

Readers of Successful Farming 
are especially fortunate in using 
the advertisements as a guide to 
better things because we guarante 
that our advertisers will do as they 
promise in their advertisements 
Each month we refuse thousands 
of dollars’ worth of advertising 
that we are not willing to guarantee. 

Due to this unusual scrutiny, 


readers have a double measure of 
experience at their disposal in 
making selections—the experience 
of consumers everywhere, and thr 
experience of our organizatio1 


which is constantly investigating, 
constantly in touch with leaders in 


all lines. 











We believe in honesty in advertising. 


the homes of our friends. 


We would not introduce a dishonest advertiser into your home thru our pages 
you would introduce 
We refuse many thousands of dollars 


INFORMATION F 


Subscription Rate.—Five years for $1, payable in advance. One year for 25 
Rates to subscribers in Canada, 


and guarantee his advertising any more than 
person to a bank and guarantee his note 


cents. Single copies, 5 cents. 
countries, and to subscribers in the eighth zone 


satisfaction. Any time you're not satisfied, 


Our readers are our friends, 
advertisement in Successful Farming is an introduction of the advertiser by us,to 


I , one year for 75 cents 
Farming is sold to every subscriber, without exception, strictly on a guarantee of 
just say so and the money you have 


paid for your subscription will be cheerfully returned. 


Renewal.- 


The date on the address label of each paper shows the time to 
which the subscription is paid and is the subscriber's receipt 
for to and including the month of the year indicated on the label 
the label is not changed upon rece ipt of the second paper after payment of sub- 
scription, or if any error is noticed, subscriber wili confer a favor by notifying us. 


and an 
guarantee 


Guarantee.—If you purchase 
whether you buy it of the local dealer or directly from the advertiser, 
as represented in the advertisement, 
returned if you mentioned Successful Farming when you purchased the 
We do not guarantee accounts of honest bankrupts 


OR SUBSCRIBERS 


In sending renewals always sign your order exactly as the name appears on address 


. not 
a dishonest 


other foreign label 
Successful 
draft, or registere d letter 

thange in Address 


cannot be changed 
The paper is paid Advertising Rates.— 
If the date on 
act of Congress March 3, 
Bend, Indiana. Thi 





GUARANTEE OF ADVERTISERS 


worth of advertising each month because we do not believe it ent 


How to Remit.—Send money by postal money order, express order, 

Stamps in good condition accepted for small amounts 
— When ordering a change in address, subscribers should 
be sure to give their former as well as their present 
This is a matter of importance to you and to us 
The advertising rates will be 
Entered as second class matter at the Post Office 
1879 
i issue is copyrighted, 


itled to our 


article advertised in Successful Farming, 
and it is 
we guarantee that your money will be 
article 


any 


bank 


address, otherwise the address 
sent upon application. 
at Des Moines, Iowa, under 
Additional entry as second ciass matter at South 
1927, by Meredith Publishing Company) 
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Today known factors of merit, not price, de- 
termine the true value of an automobile. 


Whatever you want in a car, check those 
known factors in Oldsmobile and you will 
find assurance of satisfaction ... the satisfac- 
tion of spirited performance, of thrifty oper- 
ation and long life, of comfort, convenience 
and distinguished beauty. 


And whatever you’re willing to pay, themore 
you go over Oldsmobile, point by point, and 
study every feature, the more you realize 
that here is, indeed, a car at a moderate price 
that gratifies your finer tastes as well as satis- 
fies your every need. 


Measure the car you want by these standards 
and good judgment and sound investment 
sense will tell you to consider Oldsmobile. 


OLD SMOBILE 
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YOU WANT IN A CAR 


YOURE WILLING TO PAY 


CONSIDER OLDSMOBILE 















Using Waterways to Cut Freight Costs 
A Traffic Lane That Can Be Opened 


By O. M. KILE 


E are going back to the waterways,” say prominent 
economists and writers. It’s the thing to do, they say, 

and our return to the rivers is as certain as fate. 
Secretary Hoover says it must be done. 
His quoted opinion is that without full and 
systematic development of our inland water- 


from one end to the other. These 10,000 to 15.000-t a 
propelling barges with mechanical loading devices that enable 
them to keep moving nearly all the time have reduced the 








ways American agriculture is doomed to 
perpetual handicap in competition abroad 
and income disparity at home. He says, too, 
that nothing but such a development of new 
transportation facilities can offset the busi- 
ness distortion that the Mid West is experi- 
encing by reason of the development of the 
Panama Canal, which brings New York 
closer to San Francisco than is Chicago and 
St. Louis, and tends to drive certain indus- 
tries away from the Mid West to the sea- 
board. 

“Tt is either that,’ says another writer, 
“or the doubling of all the railway terminals 
of America within the next twenty-five years, 
building thousands of miles of additional 
track, hundreds of miles of new lines, colossal 
rebuilding of permanent ways, etc.” 

At the end of the war rail rates on farm 
products were very high and they have re- 
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The apparatus for loading barges 


mained high ever since. It is argued that the railroads cannot 
make their rates lower. The rivers can. Why, then, should we 
not use the rivers? 

It has been said that “Transportation is the life of a na- 
tion.”’ If this be true we should have all our traffic lanes open, 
wide open and free to operate at all times. Our railroads are 
open, highways are.rapidly being opened by improvements, 
and waterways are just beginning to open up again. I say 
“‘again’’ because in the early days of our country it was the 
rivers that provided the means of transportation for explora- 
tion and opening up new country to civilization. Yes, our 
rivers were open once but in a very primitive way compared 
to the marvelous development that ismow under way. 

On our Great Lakes can be seen a steady stream of traffic 


A barge train on the Mississippi 





cost of lake transportation to a very low minimum. With 

mechanical devices they can load a boat in a relatively few 

minutes and unload it in half a day. Their time spent at 
docks is short and they are thus enabled to make a greater 
number of trips. 

At the same time a new aevelopment is taking place on 
the broad Mississippi river: The same efficiency is being 
put into practice there and splendid results have been ac- 
complished. Instead of the deep draft, 15,000-ton cargo 
carriers, however, 15,000-ton ‘“‘trains’’ of five or six long, 
wide barges, drawn by powerful shaliow draft tow boats 
are being used on the Father of Waters. . 

The Inland Waterways Corporation, which operates these 
large trains, was formed by an act of congress in 1924 and 
the United States government purchased all the stock in 
the corporation. An officer of the war department was se- 
lected to manage the affairs of this new organization and the 
equipment of the Mississippi-Warrior River Service was 
taken over. This is at least one government activity that is 
operated on a strictly business basis. 

These new flat boats or barges are up to date in con- 
struction and arrangement, divided into compartments, 
accessible from above and from the sides. Some of them are 
provided with containers that hold as much as a carload and 
can be lifted out with one movement of the hoisting crane 
and placed on the docks or flat car. All kinds of mechanical 
loading and unloading devices are used to handle the 
freight, thus reducing stop-over time to a minimum. How- 
ever, if the complete load of one barge is consigned to one 

point, that particular barge is cut off from the train and left 
there to be unloaded just as is a freight car on a railroad 
system. Trains have their schedules but they also are con- 
trolled by radio and can be turned into or away from a port 
as readily as a railroad freight train is controlled. 

Fast express boats with large carrying capacity pick up the 
scattered freight and save the regular train from stopping for 
the small shipments. This system has been in operation for 
two years now and plans are about completed for extending 
the service to Minneapolis. Only one barge train a week to 
begin with, but there is no doubt that the frequency of this 
service will soon have to be increased considerably. 

Of course, these trains are slower than the railroad freight 
trains but their rates are 20 percent #@ontinued on page 94 
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The Super-Six Principle now released to full capacity in Hudson 
is also Amazingly Revealed in ESSEX SUPER-SIX 


50 miles an hour all day long, and ability 
to travel even faster if you want. 


A smooth fast pick-up free from jerking or 
violence. 


Long life to all wearing parts—accessibility, 
and the most advanced engineering for low 
maintenance and operating costs. 


Riding and driving ease equaling anything 
you have ever experienced—surpassing 
anything ever achieved in a car of its cost. 


No nerve shattering motor vibration, no chug-chug-chug- 
chug to mar the enjoyment of your trip. The smooth stream 
of Super-Six power whisks you along any road for any period 
of time or distance in carefree comfort. 


No car of our experience has ever met with such enthusiastic 
reception. It has been the outstanding attraction at all 
automobile shows. The beauty, comfort and detail of each 
body type is commanding highest praise. And dealers every- 
where are reporting sales that indicate the greatest Essex 
popularity of all time. 

4-PASSENGER SPEEDSTER $750 » COACH $735 » COUPE $735 » SEDAN $785 


All prices f. o. b. Detroit, plus war excise tax. 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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The Lake Region Poultry Marketing Plan 


Minnesota Flock Owners Organize for Cooperative Selling 


By HAGBARTH BUE 


O Rice county in southern Minnesota falls the honor of 
"establishing the first association for grading and market- 

ing cooperatively eggs and poultry for general farmers in 
the Middle West where the poultry flock is a sideline. Numer- 
ous organizations were in operation in various parts of the 
country but these were organizations of commercial pro- 
ducers specializing generally in the production of eggs. 

The reasons for organizing in Rice county, and later devel- 
opments have shown that the same conditions exist elsewhere 
in the section since seventeen other locals have formed 
associations on the same plan, were as follows: 

1. There was a general feeling that too 
large a spread existed between the prices 
received by the producer and the prices paid 
on the consuming markets. 

2. The so-called case count method of pay- 
ing for eggs was unsatisfactory to the pro- 
ducers of good quality as intrinsic value was 
altogether overlooked and the price paid was 
the same for all. 

Various plans of organization were con- 
sidered: 

First, the hennery plan, where eggs were 
graded by the individual producers, stamped 
and guaranteed by them. This plan was un- 
suited to our conditions. Where the egg and poultry business 
is a sideline, people will not take the time and trouble to do 
these things properly. 

Second, handling them thru the cooperative creameries. 
This plan has succeeded in places where the volume of eggs 
and poultry was great enough to warrant keeping a man for 
this end of the business, the drawback to this plan being that 
the flush season of butterfat production and of egg production 
are the same, thus rendering it impossible for the creamery 
operator also to handle the egg department. Another disad- 
vantage is that in our section egg production is extremely low 
during all of two months in the winter and at a time when 
little or no poultry is moving, for 
which reason a marketing unit 





occur, it is important that responsibility for the loss be ae- 
termined. 

After being checked in, the case is brought to the candling 
room. Before opening the case the candler makes a notation 
of the patron’s name and number and his station letters as 
they appear on his case, also the size of the case, whether 9, 
12, 15 or 30-dozen. In our association 15 and 30-dozen cases 
are used almost to the exclusion of all other sizes. 

The case is then opened and if not entirely filled, a note is 
made of the number of eggs lacking. Then the eggs are 
graded and the number in each grade is 
entered on the candling slips. As fillers are 
being packed in the farmers’ cases, a carbon 
copy of the candling slip is left in the top 
filler for the information of the producer, and 
when the truck makes its next visit to his 
station, the empty case is left there. 

In order to intelligently determine what 
price can be returned to producers for the 
various grades of produce, it is necessary that 
returns be withheld until all the product is 
sold. For this reason payments are made on 
the basis of two pool periods per month, the 
first including all deliveries from the first to 
fifteenth of the month inclusive and the second 
deliveries for the balance of the month. All produce of the 
firstepool ending the fifteenth is paid for on the fifth of the 
following month, and of the second pool on the twentieth of 
the following month, leaving twenty days from the close of 
the pool in which to complete sales and get back the returns. 
This amount of time is usually sufficient altho there have been 
times when the manager has been compelled to guess at the 
price received in making his returns. 

The Rice county association opened for business in August, 
1923. Certain developments followed at once, the first being 
that local competitors commenced operating on a narrower 
margin than had been prevalent in the past, and the second 
that members seeing the advan- 
tage in price enjoyed by the top 





must serve a very much larger 
number of small producers than 
are usually found as patrons of a 
single creamery before the volume 
will warrant keeping a man during 
the period of low production. 

The plan finally adopted was to 
have a separate organization for 
handling the egg and poultry 
business covering a large enough 
territory to assure an economical 
volume for operation even during 
the period of low production 
Usually this minimum is consid- 
ered to be somewhere in the 
neighborhood of 100,000 laying 
hens. The more the better, of 
course, if found within reasonable 
trucking distance. 

Wherever possible, creameries 
are made use of as delivery points 
where farmers leave their eggs to 
be picked up by the association 
truck. Country stores or even 
farm homes along main highways 
are made use of as receiving 
points. These stations are usually paid a rate of one-quarter 
cent per dozen or per pound as station rent. In many in- 
stances there is a growing opinion that one-half cent would 
prove an inducement to the station man to work up greater 
volume around his point. 

Eggs are not graded at these receiving stations but remain 
in the producers’ own case which is stenciled with his name, 
station letter and patron number. When the case arrives at 
the association headquarters, sometimes called the grading 
center, it is first checked in on receiving blanks. If at any 
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time a case should be lost, a comparison of the loading sheet 
and receiving slip will show whether the loss occurred while 
in transit, 


Losses are very uncommon, but when one does 





These brands mean more money to the producer and 
assured quality to the consumer 


quality eggs began taking better 
care of their product, and an in- 
crease in the percentage of extras 
delivered by the patrons was very 
noticeable. The assumption that 
paying a quality price for a 
quality product would stimulate 
quality production was thoroly 
vindicated. 

The improved market condition 
in territory covered by this asso- 
ciation led to a demand in adja- 
cent territory for similar associa- 
tions and one by one new organi- 
zations sprang into existence until 
at present there are eighteen with 
one in the process of organization. 
All associations are organized on 
the same plan, all members signed 
on similar contract agreements to 
deliver all their surplus eggs and 
poultry for a specified time to the 
association with the exception of 
eggs sold for incubation, poultry 
for breeding purposes and eggs 
and poultry sold for.local con- 
sumption. All have a membership fee of $3. 

This plan, with various slight changes, has since been 
adopted by other states. Among these might be mentioned 
South Dakota and Ohio, and it is recommended for adoption 
by the extension forces in Wisconsin. 

Varying experiences in different associations have led to 
various conclusions bearing on successful operation: 

1. In general the larger the volume obtained in a concen- 
trated territory the more economical will be the cost of 
trucking in. Usually a 40-mile radius is considered a fair 
limit for trucking. Condition of roads and size of loads will 
affect this figure materially. 

2, The grading center should, if pos- (Continued on page 106 
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EFFECTIVE PRICE CONTROL 


ONGRESS may pass some farm relief measure 
before this issue reaches you. But that alone will 
not bring the desired results. There must be coopera- 
tion of producers with the suggestions of the surplus or 
agricultural board, or of the department of agriculture. 
If a warning is sent out to curtail acreage of any par- 
ticular crop, or to cut down on any animal product, so 
that better prices may obtain, then there should be the 
willingness of all along the line to follow those sugges- 
tions for the good of all. 

There is the tendency toward over-production, even 
in the face of adequate warning against it, by those 
who think they will be the smart ones and raise just a 
little more because everybody else is going to cut down. 
If only a handful of farmers did that no harm would 
result, and the few might cash in a profit, but if hun- 
dreds of thousands take a notion, as they generally do, 
to do a little bootlegging on acreage, then the whole 
purpose of curtailment has failed and the prices are 
ruined by over-production. 

The farmer has been an individualist solong he hates 
to take orders, even for his own good, from anybody. 
Until that attitude is changed it will be difficult to 
control production, and thereby control price. Union 
labor is so powerful and successful because every union 
man obeys orders from his officers. When word can be 
sent out to farm producers that a certain crop should 
be cut ten percent in acreage, and the farmers obey 
that request, then they will not be beggars for a fair 
price. 

Granting that export markets need cultivating, and 
that protection of the domestic price is necessary, with- 
out some national mindedness toward controlled pro- 
duction, these other things cannot succeed as they 
should. This national or commodity mindedness 
toward production control will be of slow growth by 
education. It cannot start too soon or be pushed too 
arduously. It will need constant effort, for we have 
learned by attempts to enforce prohibition that where 
there is profit there is bootlegging. The tobacco growers 
had their “night riders” to check bootlegging of tobacco 
acreage. It is the bottlegging attitude that destroys 
cooperation. 


OPEN INLAND PORTS TO THE SEA 


ACCORDING to a report of the department of 
commerce, it costs from $175 to $225 to ship a 
thousand bushels of wheat a thousand miles by rail. 
While the New York barge canal is not a thousand 
miles long the rate there is $110 to $140. On the 
Mississippi barge the rate is $65, while on the great 
lakes it is $20 to $30. But the ocean rate is $17 to $25 
for the same haul. 

It is obvious that the way to cut the grain rate for 
export or eastern consumption is to ship by water. The 
opening of the St. Lawrence-Great Lakes route will do 
more for farm prosperity in the Middle West than 
anything that has been suggested. It will build up sea- 
port markets on the Great Lakes. It will reduce the 
power of the East to control the money markets. It 
will bring producers and consumers closer together. 

All the great agricultural organizations are for this 
project. Congress has all the information necessary. 
A treaty with Canada should be consummated at once 
and work on the international route begun. It has been 
blocked long enough by the Atlantic seaboard. How 
does your congressman stand on it? Will he act for the 
people or for the eastern states? 
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LAXITY OF LAW 


UDGE KAVANAGH of Chicago calls attention to 
the duty jurors owe to the community they serve 
y giving criminals their just punishments, as well as 
giving them a fair trial. The jury box is no place for 
mushy sentimentality when a real criminal is before the 
bar of justice. And yet most of our desperate criminals 
get too much sympathy from the crowd of the court 
room and from the jury. 

The victims of these criminals need some considera- 
tion, some sympathy. The judge says: “‘We must 
restrain our pity for criminals. Even in cases extraordi- 
narily worthy of pity, let us think rather for the need for 

rotecting hundreds of potential victims, of discourag- 
ing hundreds who are meditating the commission of 
crimes. .. . I speak as an attorney for the man who is 
not a criminal. I seek to protect life and property. Let 
us think of his welfare and comfort, not of the welfare 
of the scoundrel who commits crime.” 

Judge Kavanagh says that the British criminal 
knows that the chances are 76 out of 100 that he will 
be caught, convicted and hanged, and that the Ameri- 
can criminal knows that the chances are six to one that 
he will not be caught, fifteen to one that he will not be 
convicted, and 140 to one that he will not be executed. 
Only 1.3 percent of the murderers in this country were 

unished for their 1924 crimes, while 95 percent of the 
Inglish murderers were tried and executed in short 
order. 

Our criminal court system is largely at fault, but the 
conditions would not be so bad under our system if the 
jurors took as much interest in the victims of criminals 
as in the criminals. In some localities the law has been 
made inoperative because no juror dared convict. 
Crime threatens even the judges and jurors in this 
country. It is time something were done to make our 
criminal law as effective as the English criminal law. 


FARMER IS HIMSELF A PROBLEM 


Wiliam ALLEN WHITE, a Kansas ex-governor, 
editor, author, says in the New York Times Maga- 
zine of January 30th: “Two persons are to be dis- 
trusted who discuss the problem of the American 
farmer. First, he who denies the problem; second, he 
who thinks he can solve it. For the American farmer is 
his own problem. A number of external things contrib- 
ute to his problem, but chiefly he is a problem because 
he insists upon being what he is.”’ 

Maybe you farmers do not realize the truth in this 
statement. The nature of your life gives an indepen- 
dence that has hindered you from succéssful coopera- 
tion for these many years. You have become individ- 
ualists to such an extent that you can be spotted as soon 
as you get upon the city streets, not by your clothes so 
much as by your manner. 

It is this individualism that makes it so hard to 
cooperate with other individualists. It is like trying to 
mix oil and water. It takes a tremendous agitation to 
make an emulsion. And when the agitation ceases 
separation begins again. 

This makes the American farmer a problem because 
he insists upon independent life and action. And this 
trait is of tremendous value to the nation. It puts the 
farmer in the position of being the political balance 
wheel or governor. No other class thinks things out as 
individuals. 

Whether it will be a gain to destroy this independence 
—this individualism—in order that certain economic 
problems may be worked out remains a debatable 
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question. It really creates the meat of the problem. 
Are farmers more interested in life itself or more inter- 
ested in financial gain? 

This starts the squirrel in the cage again. To have 
the independence and to live the individual life he 
desires he must prosper equal to the industrial worker 
and city business man. To thus prosper he must 
cooperate with his fellows as city labor and business 
does. To cooperate costs him his independence, his 
individualism. Thus the question goes round and round 
like the squirrel cage and gets nowhere. Proving that 
the farmer is his own problem “because he insists upon 
being what he is.” 


AN AGE OF INSECTS 
‘THs may not be the age of insects, but it surely is an 
age of insects. One thing sure is that the fight is 
on between mankind and insects for supremacy. If 
man lets upon the fight, or makes a misstep, insects will 
conquer the earth. 

One of the missteps he can easily make is to become 
too sportive, too selfish, too mercenary. The greatest 
enemy of the insects is bird life. Many of the best 
friends of man are also considered good game birds, 
and their protection by state and national laws is 
imperative if we are to keep down insect pests. There 
is not a bird today that can stand open season with 
modern firearms and traps. There is not an insect-eat- 
ing fish that can hold its own against unlimited fishing 
by modern means. Izaak Walton leagues were a neces- 
sity in order to protect birds and fish from the ruthless 
slaughter of the mercenary hunter, trapper, fisherman. 

' Restraint is not enough. Bird refuges and shelters 
will become more and more necessary as mankind 
populates the earth. For, with increasing population, 
comes a narrower margin of surplus food supply, 
wholly dependent upon mankind to protect it from the 
insects that destroy it. State parks will help, and 
patches of brush and timber in its wild state on the 
farms will afford birds their nesting places. Such is not 
waste land in a true sense. It is crop insurance, for out 
of it come the birds in their war on insects, If wild 
fruits are abundant, the tame fruits are not much 
taken. Most birds pay well for the fruits [they eat. 

If man were to let up for five years in the fight 
against insects with his modern methods of killing, 
and gave the birds no encouragement to live and mul- 
tiply, it is doubtful if we could raise enough to eat, or 
if there would be so many of us to need food. Insects 
not only attack the plant life so essential to animal 
life, but they attack animals of all kinds, including man. 
When man lays down in his last resting place and there 
will be no more of his kind, it will be a fight to a finish 
to see which insect is supreme, for every insect has its 
insect enemies. 

Protect the birds and the fish, the toads and harm- 
less snakes. 


REFORMS FROM WITHOUT 
OBBY BURNS wrote, “Oh wad some Power the 
giftie gie us, To see oursels as ithers see us!’’ He 
was a keen observer of human nature. And human 
nature changes but little as the centuries go by. So, 
it remains a fact that we cannot see our own faults, nor 
can the ardent members of any business, social, relig- 
ious or political organization see the faults inherent in 
that organization as can the outsider. 

Reforms must be forced from without, even if they 
do not all come from without. If an organized or un- 
organized group needs reforming, it is only to save 
themselves from legislation that they may look within 
for faults to eliminate. 

The grain trade built up a great market, but certain 
evils crept in which the boards of trade were loath to 
correct. Pressure of criticism from without brought 
about some reforms by the trade, then to speed up 
certain further reforms, legislation was resorted to. 
The same might be said of the livestock markets. 

The railroads were complaining of their losses, and 
pled for higher rates. When a lawyer, in no way con- 
nected with railroading, told the railway officials that 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


there could be a saving of a million dollars a day on 
more efficient railroading, they scoffed the idea. That 
lawyer is now a justice in the United States supreme 
court and the railroads are boasting of the great savings 
they are able to make in various economies of handling 
traffic and their equipment. 

It has been the merciless criticism of rank outsiders 
who have reformed the churches, the schools, athletics, 
the movies, the theater, the press, the administration of 
government and everything you can think of. Inter- 
ested parties are too close to faults to see them. The 
outsider can see the faults. It is this trait in human 
nature that accounts for the lack of initiative among 
bankers in regard to banking reforms. As bankers, they 
have not made any move to correct the evils that are 
inherent in banking. Every reform has had to be 
forced upon them from the outside. 

We had hoped that the legislative committees of the 
various state bankers’ associations would see the hand- 
writing on the wall and pass the word along that if 
certain reforms were not forthcoming from the bankers 
themselves, these legislative committees could no 
longer resist the outside pressure for banking reform by 
legislation. Apparently the bankers are content with 
opposing every suggestion for better banking, rather 
than cooperating with those who insist that_banks 
should be safe places for the depositors’ money. 

This attitude is called “standpatism” in politics. 
It is called fundamentalism im religion. It is called 
conservatism in business. So far as bankers’ opposition 
to suggestions for insuring the safety of banks is con- 
cerned, the losing public is about ready to call this 
opposition most anything, and call it loudly. 


A PROLIFIC HEN 
UN recently an Australian pullet held the record 
for production. She laid 347 eggs in 1924. Now it 
is reported that a hen at the University of British 
Columbia experiment station laid 351 eggs in 1926. 
The details of this wonderful production are not at 
hand, but assuming she approximated the American 
standard for her breed in weight and the weight of her 
eggs, she produced around ten times her weight. 
Good dairy cows have done twice as good as this, 
but they have two or more chances a day while the 
hen lays but once. It is this per hen and per cow 
production that makes poultry and cows such valuable 
assets in farming. Breeding and care are well demon- 
strated as profitable in the hen and cow. 
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Superb Alchemy = 


; re | Some seeds are dropped into the soil. 
Do they begin to grow? i 
; A few will start almost at once 4 
! While others surely know 
LY i That they must wait for days, or months, +) 
" Or even wait for years i} 
Before they start the alchemy 
hat changes their careers. i 


From food for man, or beast, or bird 
They sacrifice their all 

That others of their kind may live i i 
By answering nature's call. ij 

Thus they absorb, and change, and die, ii 
But give life to their kind i 

In answer to an inner urge ‘ 
Ruled by infinite mind. } 





The new plant takes up food and grows 
A tree, a shrub, or v ine, ; 
Or one of nature’s works of art, j 
i A flowering plant divine. i 
i But how the alchemy of plants ; 
i Makes fiber, fruit, or flower if 
rom water, sunshine, soil and air i} 4 
"Rs quite beyond our power. ii 





The chemist has done wondrous things 
And will do greater yet, 


nencamnonserasecasee etgpe = rare en 


But while admiring works of man 1} } 
You never should forget ; 
The superb alchemy at work i i 


In every living thing i 
Which beats the wondrous works of man ; 
That he is offering. 
—Atson SEcor. 
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Inside News From Our Washington Correspondent 
By ALASTAIR MONTGOMERY 


ROM the standpoint of the future presentation of the 
Fe probiems of the farmer to congress and to the country at 

large, there took place in Washington on Jauary 25th 
a conference which may very well prove epoch making. The 
heads of three great organizations—the National Grange, the 
American Farm Bureau Federation and the National Farmers’ 
Union—together with their legislative representatives, gath- 
ered in joint council to consider basic agricultural policies and 
programs which they could jointly sponsor not only for this 
session but for the next session as well. Following the confer- 
ence came the announcement that a similar conference would 
be held next fall and that ‘“‘more progress was made than has 
heretofore been evident after years of effort.’”’ One of Uncle 
Sam’s problems has always been to ascertain who spoke for 
the farmers, since there were so many different programs and 
such divided councils. 


Rates and Waterways 


FPORGETTING its veritable mountain of statistics, the 
latest report of the department of commerce on the 
economic aspects of the proposed St. Lawrence waterway has 
much in it to appeal to the hearts of the farmers of the Middle 
West. Out of a mass of facts and figures that would baffle all 
but the truly initiated come the following clear-cut proposi- 
tions: A deeper waterway from the lakes to the sea would 
enable the farmers of the wheat region to ship their wheat to 
Liverpool at-half current costs. The cheapest present com- 
bination of rates from Duluth to Liverpool is 17.6 cents a 
bushel. Over the St. Lawrence route it could travel at 8 to 
11.2 cents a bushel; over the alternative route across New 
York state for 9 to 12.9 cents a bushel. The report gives some 
additional figures on comparative current rates. To ship a 
thousand bushels of wheat a thousand miles costs $175 to 
$225 by rail, $110 to $140 by New York State Barge Canal, 
$65 on the Mississippi river, $20 to $30 on the Great Lakes, 
and $17 to $30 on the Atlantic Ocean. Taking as a unit the 
cost in cents of carryiUg a ton of staple goods over the 
cheapest route, Secretary Hoover shows that since pre-war 
days Chicago has moved 336 cents away from the Pacific 
Coast while New York has moved 224 cents closer. In the 
same way Chicago and Midwest points receded from the 
markets of the Atlantic seaboard and South America. 


Ten Million Dollars to Fight a Pest 


HOROLY aroused over the encroachments of the corn 

borer on the farming heart of the nation, namely, the 
cornbelt, congress has just passed a bill appropriating 
$10,000,000 for a vigorous campaign to exterminate this alien 
insect, or to hold its alarming ravages in check. This is by far 
the largest appropriation in the history of the country for war 
on a single insect and in comparison with it the preparations 
for fighting the boll weevil in the cotton states, the gipsy 
moth in New England, and the Japanese fly in Pennsylvania 
were insignificant. Action by congress followed speedily on 
the heels of a conference in Washington at which delegates 
from twenty states, in conjunction with the scientific corps 
of the department of agriculture, laid plans for nation-wide 
war on the borer. This conference did much to bring to light 
the spread of the pest in the last season—every indication 
pointing to the conclusion that it is only a question of time 
until the cornbelt states will have to fight this enemy. New 
York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, West Virginia, 
and possibly Illinois, ure now definitely added to its hunting 





ground. Studies of its ravages reveal that where it gets a 
good hold, it can destroy as high as sixty percent of the poten- 
tial corn crop. 


Control of Farm Loan System Opposed 
‘THE proposal to give the United States treasury depart- 
ment more power in the affairs of the Federal Farm Loan 
System has provoked a vigorous counter attack. The hearings 
on the amendment sponsored by the treasury and which would 
give the treasury not only general powers of oversight but also 
control of the investments of the reserves of land banks, joint 
stock banks and national farm loan associations, have pro- 
ceeded far enough to show that the friends of the Farm Loan 
System in congress will have none of it. They admit that 
there is need for improved administration of the system but 
they are determined that this reform must be within the 
system itself rather than thru an amendment which would 
practically substitute the secretary of the treasury for the 
Farm Loan Board. Incidentally, they attribute to the farm 
mortgage bankers and the holders of the securities of the 
Farm Loan System some of the credit for starting the agita- 
tion for more treasury control. 


Strengthening the Stockyards Act 


HE livestock producers’ organizations have scored a dis- 

tinct victory in their demand for the amendment to the 
Packers and Stockyards Act of 1921. A bitter battle was 
staged before the Senate Committee on Agriculture in course 
of which the livestock producers alleged that the terminal 
livestock markets set up under the original act were endan- 
gered by the direct buying activities and private stockyard 
operations of the packers. These private stockyards and the 
buying by their designated agents, it was contended, gave 
the packers a weapon which enabled them to depress and 
demoralize the public market. The outcome of the fight in 
committee was the reporting to congress of the Capper- 
Tincher bill, the main feature of which is that it prohibits 
the “designated agents’ of the packers from shipping cattle 
or hogs to a private stockyard in all cases where the sale has 
not been completed before the shipment to the stockyard. 
The proposed amendment is said to be particularly aimed at 
conditions at Kansas City, St. Paul, Chicago and St. Louis. 


Will Study Agricultural Waste 


HE department of commerce, which has been for several 

years working on ways and means of preventing waste in 
industry, is now definitely prepared to attack the enormous 
waste in agriculture. For this purpose Secretary of Commerce 
Hoover has asked congress for an appropriation of $50,000 
which would be used largely for the purpose of developing 
uses for by-products of the farm that are now sheer waste. 
The director of the budget, General Herbert M. Lord, thought 
the matter of such great importance that he sent a special 
letter to congress urging that money be made available for the 
enterprise. General Lord gave figures showing that the annual 
waste of agricultural products which science ean save and 
turn into real money amounts now to 100,000,000 tons a year. 


Agricultural Day Proposed 
T practice of setting aside special days or weeks in which 
to concentrate the attention of the nation more effectually 


on things that greatly matter has (Continued on page 113 
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ED seeds, violet seeds, green seeds—what does it all 
mean? Farmers who are purchasing clover and alfalfa 
seed this winter frequently note strange colors in the 

seed sacks and wonder what it is all about. 

The puzzling colors are the result of dyeing the seeds and 
the dyes are used as a protection to the buyer. And back of 
the bright hues in our 1926 model seeds is a background of 
clover failures, country-wide experiments and surprising 
results that have fairly rocked the seed trade. 

The increasing difficulty in growing red clover in the clover 
belt is well known among farmers. Various reasons 
have been assigned, most farmers having dis- 
missed the matter with the statement that 
their land became “‘clover-sick’”’ and ac- 
cepted the situation philosophically by 
eliminating red clover from the rota- 
tion, to the serious detriment of their 
soil and pocketbooks. Then came the 
war and the unscrambling of im- 
ported seed from-the mixed lots 
that represented two or more na- 
tionalities. Instead of representing 

several nationalities, much of the 
foreign seed came directly from the 


‘ country of origin, and the almost 
' complete wiping out during the 
‘ winter of clover from southern 
European seed began to be noted. 


Could it be that seed from mild 
climates could not produce progeny 
. of sufficient vitality to withstand the 
1 more rigorous winters of the Ameri- 


; can clover belt? The United States 
: department of agriculture decided to 
find out, and a series of cooperative 


tests with state experiment stations 
that extended from coast to coast was started. The result of 
these experiments were little short of amazing. In Indiana, 
for example, a series of plots sowed with red clover seed that 
originated from Almost all the important seed producing 
regions of the world, gave striking results. These plots were 
located on one of the experimental farms and they stretched 
for several hundred feet along a public highway in full view of 
anyone who desired to study the work. Twenty lots of seed 
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Red—the Danger Signal in Seeds 


It Pays to Know What the Colors Mean 


By ALBERT A. HANSEN 


Indiana Agricultural Experiment Station 
















This clover seed is badly infested with foxtail 
and dodder 


an important part of the maintenance of soil fertility program 
is the use of clover, and the decline of soil fertility is one of the 
most serious problems confronting the American farmer. 
Substitute legume crops such as sweet clover, and soybeans 
began to appear and have done their bit toward relieving the 
situation. 

But why not stain the foreign seed in such a manner that 
the farmers would have a means of knowing where the seed 
originated? This method has already been used in Sweden, 
where it has proven satisfactory. The American Farm Bureau 

Federation, the National Grange and others in- 

terested in good seed got behind this idea 

until eventually the Gooding-Ketcham 

seed staining bill was passed by congress 

and became law on May 26, 1926, 

after receiving the approval of Presi- 
dent Coolidge. 

According to this law, all imported 
clover and alfalfa seed must be 
stained. If the seed is unadapted 
for general agricultural use in the 
United States, then at least 10 
percent of it must be stained red. 
To date the only seed declared un- 
adapted is Italian red clover and 

alfalfa seed grown in Turkestan 

(both Chinese and Russian Turkestan) 
and Africa. Since plants from these 
seeds winter kill in our clover area, 
unadapted seed should be avoided, 
and the way to avoid it is to refuse 
to purchase any seed stained red. 
Inasmuch as the law provides for 
the staining of all imported seed, that 
which has not been declared un- 
adapted must be colored one percent 
green with the exception of Canadian seed, one percent of 
which must be stained violet. Since our home seed crop falls 
short over 20,000,000 bushels annually, the importation of 
clover and alfalfa seed is a necessity and there is no use re- 
jecting imported seed as long as it is not stained red. Take 
Canadian seed, for example. It is at least as hardy as our 
own and better than much of our domestic product as far as 
hardiness is concerned. Actually, the violet stain is a badge 





that originated in the North of merit and such seed should 

Central States and Canada ; 2 pre > ee se — not be discriminated against. 

regions of cold winters, pro- An Indiana exhibit that shows how the new seed law works Much of the green stained seed 
; duced clover that showed only ae ae, nF he eid comes from northern France, 
. 9.2 percent winter killing. These bg Germany and Central Europe 

plots stood out in green con- and is well adapted to Ameri 
, trast to the thirteen plots on can conditions, giving good 
; which Italian seed had been ok results in the clover belt. The 
4 used, where 86.5 percent win- 4 NEW Lad THAT OFFERS 5, e real lesson of the seed staining 
° ter killing resulted. INDIANA MEK Ec feature of the law that every 
‘ Similar results were secured FAK t i clover belt farmer should learn 
. in similar tests thruout the Anew rico lavy requires tha Q is to avoid the red-stained seed. 
clover area with the exception imported clover & alfalfa seed must be” So much for the stainings 

of a Senge eh vege Tests stained. If stained ee part of - new law. a -¥ 

with alfalfa seeds from regions : staining feature is perhaps the 

of mild climate proved that 5102 RED itis unadapted or most important part, there is 
] this crop acts in the same way; Waknovwn forevan origin and sho another phase of the new 
2 nel Se ee phe —_ A used m Indiana. — tn ~r is a —— 
S in e Nor O avoid winter : jut Of consIGerabie importance. 
e killing. When it became known It deals with the interstate 
) that many of the clover and shipment of seeds, whether of 
u alfalfa failures were undoubt- i — —— per aon 
4 edly due to the use of un- eclares that all such seed that 
t adapted imported seed, is mis-branded will be sub- 
] many farmers demanded ject to a by the 
e naught but home-grown government. sy = mis- 
1 seed, but since the quantity RED CL OVER Goan ee Teg - meant the 
1 of the home product falls vearing of any “state- 
short of domestic needs, the Be RED CLOVER! ment, design or device’ 


result was a decrease in the 
amount of red clover used. 
This is bad business, since 
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that is false and fraudu- 
lent. 
(Continued on page 60 
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Shall We Haul Manure in 


Winter? 


By W. A. ALBRECHT 














Siz tons of manure trebled the yield of hay 


ANURE has always been 
recognized as valuable and 
in this day and age of by- 
product utilization no one is going 
to object to giving some thought to 
the wise use of this farm waste, 
except possibly to complain that 
there is not enough of it. The de- 























































creasing supply of manure is inevi- 
table in the face of motorized farm- 
ing, shorter feeding periods of live- 
stock, less housing of animals, and 
lavor-saving practices compelled 
by high-priced man-power. Ma- — 
nure shortage necessitates atten- , ae > 
tion to two things: (1) care to . M 
prevent, as far as possible, any 
loss in the supply, and (2) the 
use to the best advantage or 
highest return from what little 
there is. Losses in the supply of 
farm manure occur thru three 
channels: (a) heating in the pile, or - 
the result of bacterial activities which, 
like a fire, burn out the organic matter 
and distil off much of the fertilizer value; 
(b) seattering about the lots with failure of 

manure to reach the fields; and (c) leaching or 

washing away in the rain of the plant food already soluble or 
made so thru bacterial action on storage. 

It is possible to lessen these losses by keeping the manure 
moist in a pit or packing it tightly as a means of shutting out 
the air or draft that fans the bacterial fires, but to prevent 
losses entirely is impossible. To cut the losses to the smallest 
amount and save the greatest supply of plant food, manure 
should not be piled, but should be scattered on the field 
immediately where the thin layer prohibits heating and where 
leaching returns the fertility to the soil which absorbs and 
uses it. Preventing manure loss means hauling manure in 
winter or during the five months of the year when the animals 
are housed and the small supply of it is produced. 

Where can manure be hauled in winter to good advantage? 
Usually the advantage considers only the possibility of get- 
ting on the field with a load when the ground is frozen or 
solid enough to prevent getting stuck. That is of necessity 
an advantage, but by no means the only one. With increasing 
cost of production the returns from the manure in terms of 
grain and grass may also be a significant factor in deciding 


Three tons of manure, spread in winter, made the difference 
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ANBORN FIELD 












where to use manure. Experi- 
ments by the Missouri station 
offer some rather enlightening 
suggestions as to where to use 
manure in the winter, and are 
distinctly encouraging in the 

n 1888 moments of drudgery of ma- 
nure hauling. On Sanborn 
Field, now offering its thirty- 
ninth year of farming experi- 
ence, results show distinctly 
that manure hauling in winter 
has been profitable business. By 
using it in January as a top dressing 
where wheat has grown continuously 
and scattering it as thinly as three tons per 
acre, the yield—as an average for the last five 
been increased 4.2 bushels. On the 
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years—has 
nearby plot double the application, or six tons per acre, at 


the same time did not give a larger increase. With wheat 
worth $1.50 per bushel, the three-ton application represents a 
total return of $6 or $2 per ton of manure—a return sufficient 
to pay a good day’s wage for only a moderately strong back 
even on a short winter day. 

Where corn has grown continuously with six tons of 
manure put on in the winter, the annual yield, as an average 
of the last thirty-five years, has been increased 15 bushels, 
or 20.6 bushels for the last five crops. With the price of 60 
cents per bushel the manure used during the last five years 
has paid $2.06 per ton for hauling it, and $1.50 during thirty- 
five years. Certainly there is no small consolation even in old 
age to learn that thirty-five years of manure hauling have 
really represented a profit, and have not merely been a com- 
monplace drudgery as a means of keeping the barn clean. 

Doubtless you will say that manure hauling in winter is 
possible on corn or wheat ground only when frozen, and the 
livestock has to get into shelter over (Continued on page 93 


Manure on the meadow means timothy instead of weeds 































































Electric Service For Farms 


How One Company Provides It 


By E. R. and V. B. MEACHAM 


OWER companies are beginning to consider rural 

electrification. Not so long ago it was a foundling clamor- 

ing on their doorsteps. Today they are beginning to 
wonder if it may not grow into a favorite son. Dr. E. A. 
White, in his recent article on Electric Service for Farms in 
Successful Farming gave as Fundamental Number Two for 
farm electrification ‘‘an electric power company with a rural 
service policy and an 
agriculturally- 
minded man to direct 


fixed charges were taken care of, electric energy actually used 
was offered at an extremely low figure. This was the “energy 
charge.” 

Some of the older rates had not taken the depreciation of 
the rural lines into account, and when replacements had 
become necessary, the owners had sold out to the larger 
organization rather than raise their rates. In these cases the 

proposed new rate 
was higher than ex- 





isting rates and this 





its operation.” 
Already many pub- 
lic utility companies 
are seeking in various 
ways to comply with 
this fundamental re- 
quirement. This is 
the aim of the Wis- 
consin Power and 
Light Company in its 
carefully worked out 
rural electrification 








caused opposition in 
some quarters. 

At the hearing Jan- 
uary, 1926, before the 
Wisconsin Railroad 
Commission on the 
power company’s pe- 
tition for the estab- 
lishment of this new 
rate, some of the 
farmers asked for a 
delay. 


“Here comes the 











program. M. G. C. 
Neff, its vice-presi- 





dent and general 

manager, was one of 

the first utility men of the country to 
recognize the opportunities and respon- 
sibilities of rural service. He has been 
chairman of the Rural Service Com- 
mittee of the National Electric Light 
Association ever since it was organ- 
ized, and has made this branch of 
the utility business his particular 
study. This study has convinced 
him that the policies and schedules 

for city service do not fit farm condi- 
tions. He believes that the many 
problems peculiar to rural service can 
be solved and that companies can find 
ways to serve the farmers on a basis profit- 
able to them both. About four years ago he 
established within his company a separate rural 
service department to handle the rapidly growing 
farm business in that territory. A definite plan for 

rural service was worked out, based upon three essential 
factors: 

A. A sound policy of building and financing rural exten- 
s10ns. 

B. A rate schedule which encourages the use of current by 
the farmers, by making it economical. 

C. A complete understanding of the rural program and of 
the reasons underlying its adoption by every employee who 
has any direct or indireet contact with rural customers. 

At the time of this action the company was serving its rural 
customers under more than fifty different rates. Many of 
these customers had been acquired thru the purchase of 
smaller companies and separate rural lines. Of course, the 
company was bound by the contracts of each organization it 
took over, and only thru the permission of the State Railroad 
Commission could these rates be changed. The vast difficulty 
of handling these dozens of rates was not merely in the compli- 
cated bookkeeping involved. Their differences were a source 
of constant irritation where customers receiving the same 
service were served under various rates in adjoining terri- 
tories. 

The first work of the new Rural Service Department was 
the drafting of a uniform rate for all of the farmers in the 
territory. This rate was entirely divorced from the varying 
adjacent city rates. It was divided into two parts—a high 
“rural charge’”’ and a very low “energy charge.” 

The “rural charge’ was designed to cover such fixed costs 
against the line as interest on the company’s investment, 
taxes, depreciation and the loss of electricity that goes on 
constantly in every transformer. These costs remain the 
same whether little or much current is used. Therefore, the 
“rural charge” was made a fixed amount to be paid every 
month and did not pay for any current. But after these 






























company with a lot of 
figures that don’t 
mean anything to us,” 
said one farmer. ‘We don’t know 
whether they are true or not. It may 
be that the rates we have been pay- 
ing are too low—but we can’t be 
sure that these new ones are not 

just as much too high.”’ 
“That’s right,” said another. ““We 
have to come here and decide all 
in one day whether we want a 
thing they have been working on 

for months.” 

“Well, then,” said Mr. Neff, who was 
spokesman for the company, “‘go out 
and organize a committee of your own. 
































Here is the schedule of rates. Take it and study it. Our books 
are open to you and we will be glad to explain to you our 
figures, our line construction costs, the expense of supplying 
energy—everything this rate is based on.” 

“T think that sounds fair enough,” said the first farmer. 

“Mr. Commissioner, [ ask for an adjournment of this hear- 
ing to allow a complete understanding of this matter by all 
persons interested,” said Mr. Neff. 

The group of farmers remained in the hearing room and 
elected a committee to represent them in a study of the propo- 
sition. This temporary committee realized tliat the men at 
the hearing were only a small percentage of all the rural cus- 
tomers of the company, so they came to the main office for a 
list of the names and addresses of all the farmers served. Since 
it. was manifestly impractical to organize 1,800 or 2,000 men 
for any definite action, they chose 100 men from lines in every 
district which the company served. They represented every 
kind of rural rate in the files. 

These 100 men came to Madison and formed a permanent 
organization with Mr. P. H. Walsh, (Continued on page 108 
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Development of the Farm Landscape 
An Outline of Planting Principles 


By W. D. MCREYNOLDS 


























HO the planting of the 

house should be con- 

sidered first, it is 
scarcely more important 
than the lawn. First of all, 
the lawn should be large— 
an acre or more is not too 
much. One sees so many 
farm homes with scarcely 
as much lawn as that found 
in front of a city house in 
a crowded district. Such a 





































more shrubbery may be 
used in the lawn than in 
small ones. ‘Trees should 
be in clumps, far enough 
from the house to allow the 
sun to strike it at least half 
of the day. If trees are 
desired. close to the house 
they should be well toward 
the rear. Trees may be 
either planted alone or with 
clumps of shrubbery about 











lawn is out of proportion on 





their bases. An ideal ar- 





the farm. It cramps the 
house and is not at all in 
keeping with the freedom 
and vast expanse of the 
country. There is no dearth 
of land on the farm and as 
few things are more beautiful than a large, close-mown lawn, 
why not have it? In some instances where the house is very 
close to the road it is best to give up the lawn entirely and 
plant it thickly with shrubs. In such a case the lawn can be 
added to the side or in the rear of the house, as is shown in the 
picture of the Mrs. J. M. Smith home after landscaping. 

The lawn should be of thick sod, kept free of. weeds and 
well mown. Lawn grass seed mixtures can be purchased for 
every soil and location. The best way of getting a rough, 
weedy yard into grass is to plow it deeply, pulverize it, and 
then level it before sowing the seed. It should be rolled down 
solidly after the seed is planted. The best way of ridding 
weedy lawns of the weeds is to pull them or cut them below 
the crowns with a sharp knife, and then keep all weeds out 
on adjoining land so that the lawn is not immediately re- 
seeded with the weeds. A few hours a week will suffice to 
keep a half-acre of lawn well mown. The practice of mowing 
the lawn by staking sheep or goats on it is not very praise- 
worthy. 

A great deal of care should be exercised in planting the 
lawn. In general the trees and shrubbery should be planted 
near the outside of the lawn leaving it open about and up to 
the foundation planting of the house. In very large lawns 


Top 


When Mrs J. M. Smith of Indiana looks toward her barn- 
yard, this is the picture that presents itself 


Bottom—The attractive farm home of Earnest Schroeder 


rangement of trees is shown 
in the N. F. Gilbert home, 
already referred to last 
month. The best varieties 
of shade and ornamental 
trees are the long-lived 
deciduous trees such as the hard maples, the oaks, the elm, 
the ash, and the sycamore. The silver, or soft maple should 
not be planted, because it is subject to early decay and is 
easily damaged by storms. The early settlers planted them 
profusely because they grew rapidly. How much better it 





















































These two pictures show very clearly what changes have been 

wrought by shrubbery plantings about the farm home of Mrs. 

J.M.Smith. This is a part of the farmstead planting to which 
the development illustrated at the top of this page also belongs 


would have been if they had planted elms or oaks, which 
grow almost as rapidly in the same soil and live much 
longer. Yet every day we see people making the same mis- 
take; in one case a man actually cut down the forest trees 
to make room for the soft maple trees. The only excuse for 
planting them is in soils where the other trees will not thrive. 
Other trees to be avoided are the poplars and the box elder 
(Acer Negundo) for the same reason as the soft maple. The 
linden is one of the best of trees for the farm as they are 
resistant to storms and bear a profusion of blooms, which 
are excellent bee-pasture. The oaks are valuable ornamental 
trees which should be more used than (Continued on page 120 



























The Cooperative Farm Meat Ring 


How It Is Organized and Operated 


By M. D. HELSER 


Iowa State College 


HE fresh beef supply during hot weather is quite a 

difficult problem when one farmer attempts to solve it 

himself but it is simple where several farmers get to- 
gether and form a meat ring or beef club. Page county, lowa, 
reports that a club was started there about fifty years ago and 
one club in the same county has been running for about thirty 
years without a break. The county agents estimate that there 
are approximately twenty rings in Montgomery county, forty 
in Shelby county and fifteen in Page county. A great many 
other clubs have operated 
successfully over long periods 
of years. Answers to ques- 
tionnaires returned from sixty- 
one clubs showed prices of 
meat thru the beef clubs in 
recent years to be from five 
to fifteen cents per pound 
eheaper than from local 
butcher shops. These clubs 
operate to the best advantage 
in districts where a good sup- 
ply of fresh meat is not readily 
available thru butchers, and 
particularly in those districts 
where a few good, young beef 
cattle are present on the farm 
to insure the right class of 
meat for the organization. 

A beef ring is a cooperative concern, and can only be a 
success when built on mutual understanding and mutual 
benefit. There must be need for such a club. To determine 
the extent of this need, a meeting of prospective members 
should be arranged and all phases of such an organization 
thoroly and frankly discussed. It should be clearly under- 
stood at the beginning that this is a cooperative project 
and that any who are not in sympathy with cooperation, and 
who are not willing to exercise a little of the give and take 
spirit are not wanted in the club, as they will only cause 
trouble. 

The ring may. be organized in connection with other cooper- 
ative organizations such as creameries, elevators, stores or 
livestock shipping associations. The main advantage of such 
an arrangement would be that cold storage space and cooling 
facilities, water and electricity are sometimes secured more 
reasonably from a 
creamery or store. The 


disadvantage of such an Two Rows Shelves 





Good beef from a properly fitted animal 


Waste Drain 


seems to be the most satisfactory for the greatest number of 
communities. If any one share furnishes too much meat for 
any one family, some other member may be secured to take 
a half share. In this way thirty-five to forty members may 
form a twenty-share ring. A twenty-share ring may run for 
twenty weeks or ten weeks depending upon whether or not 
the members want fresh beef more than once each week or 
only once every two weeks. Small beef animals may be killed 
twice each week but usually once each week is sufficient, 
especially if an 800-pound 
heifer is used. 

At the first meeting, 
officers consisting of-a presi- 
dent, vice-president and 
secretary-treasurer should 
be elected. The secretary- 
treasurer keeps all records 
such as the weights of the 
animals delivered by each 
of the members. He must 
also have a record of the 
amount of meat each mem- 
ber receives at each killing. 
He should also notify each 
member in plenty of time 
when it is his turn to fur- 
nish a beef. At the close of 
the season he balances all 
accounts and notifies each member of his account. Some 
rings have a big oyster supper or pig roast at some central 
point and settle up everything at this meeting. This helps 
to develop community spirit and is enjoyed by all. It also 
helps to bind the ring together. 

If possible, select a butcher at the first meeting. It is better 
to have one of the members do the butchering as he usually 
takes more interest, is more particular about the kind of ani- 
mals delivered, the killing, cutting and the success of the 
club in general. In one of the rings in lowa two sons of one of 
the members do the slaughtering and cutting. In nearly 
every community some one of the members knows enough 
about butchering to undertake the work. Sometimes a local 
butcher is employed for the season. The same man should 
always do the butchering and the cutting, especially the 
cutting. Decide at the first meeting how much the butcher 
should be paid and where 
the money is to come 
from. In some rings in 






































arrangement is that these pte ie lowa a get 
organizations cover too — ( ° six to elght dollars ior 
large a territory and con- Pen for Stunning DOOR killing, cutting and plac- 
sist of toomany members Block (Pen folds up ing each share in a bag 
to operate a meat ring against wall.) on the hook in the 
successfully. ‘Qeeote, wizien slaughter house. 

The size of the ring A location for the 
will vary a great deal ‘ slaughtering must also 
with the needs ef the 10 be considered and agreed 
community. Rings may upon. A small building 
be composed of from CorRAL for this work is very 
sixteen to forty mem- apagge his — 
bers. This varies accord- ing should be at least 
ing to the amount of Windlass 10x16 feet with a con- 
meat desired each time Desk crete floor and can be 

erected on one of the 


by the members. In + 
North Dakota and Iowa 
the twenty-member rings 
seem to be the most pop- 
ular. In Missouri the 
sixteen - member rings 
have the majority. <A 
study of sixty-one rings 
in Ontario, Canada, 
made by C. R. Deneau for the Ontario agricultural college, 
showed fifty-three organized on the twenty-share plan running 
twenty weeks; six organized on the sixteen-share plan running 
sixteen weeks; and two organized on the twenty-four-share 
plan running twenty-four weeks. 

When everything is considered, the twenty-share plan 


ee 


Bench 
Scales 


Floor plan of a small slaughter house 
i g 


farms that is centrally 
located. One club in 
Iowa has erected an ice- 
house and cooler in con- 
nection with the killing 
room. The ice is secured 
from a nearby stream 
and put up by the 
members. The icehouse is 16x18 feet. The ice is packed six 
feet wide on three sides and three feet deep on top of the 
cooler. The cooling room is 8x10 feet and 8 feet high and is 
located on one side. It is made of galvanized sheet iron. The 
sawdust is packed one foot wide between the walls and the 
ice and eighteen inches on top of the ice. (Continued on page 74 
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Taking the Grief Out of Barley 


Varieties That Do Not Bite, Dig, or Irritate 
By R. E. HODGSON 


H doctor! If you only knew how that hurt! If you have 
to use the knife, give me the ether quick and let’s 
have it over with.’”’ More than one man and boy—yes, 

and woman, too—have felt just this way when a broken 
barley beard lodged in the eye or nose. They were dangerous, 
too, for if the beards began working into the flesh, the rough 
points long the sides all helped to push them in and tore the 
flesh before they could be pulled out. Usually the beards 
broke and had to be actu- 
ally dug out. 

Many cattle and horses 
got exceedingly bad ulcers 
of the mouth from eating 
barley straw. Men shock- 
ing in the fields usually 
took extra precautions to 
keep the barley beards, or 
awns as they are more 
properly called, from get- 
ting into their clothing. 
Even tho the awns did not 



























At University Farm, St. Paul, Minnesota, under a blazing 
sun, Dr. Harlan carefully removed all but one of the florets 
from a spike of Manchuria barley, then the most popular 
variety. Very carefully this one floret was opened some time 
before it was ready to be fertilized in the usual manner. With 
a tiny pair of forceps, the immature stamens were then pulled 
out one by one and the spike covered with a paper bag. 

A considerable number of flowers were prepared in this 
manner, and a little later when the florets were ready to open 
pollen from the stamens of Lion barley was carefully placed 
on the pistil of each Manchuria floret. These were again 
covered with paper bags and left to ripen. Thus the two 
varieties were crossed, for a few seeds matured, and the germs 
of these seeds carried a combination of the characters of the 
Manchuria and Lion parents. 

These seeds, produced with so much labor, were carefully 
planted the next year, and each produced several heads of 
barley. All the heads were just alike, for each carried an equal 
amount of the “blood” of both parents. It was not until the 
second generation that any difference showed up. Then all 
possible combinations appeared. Some heads had black seeds 
and rough awns, some 
had smooth awns and 
black seeds, some had 
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An awn of velvet barley. 

The hooks near the top 

usually fall off before 
harvest 


penetrate the flesh, 
they severely irritated 
a sweaty skin, leaving 
long, red itching 









rough awns and white 
seeds, and some had 
smooth awns and 
white seeds. 

These last were 
varefully selected and 
planted the next year. 


Again several com- 
binations were pro- 


duced and again those 

















streaks to mark their 








travels. Hired men 
often refused to shock 
barley except with a 
fork, resulting in 
poorly set shocks which blew over, wet in, and resulted in 
weather damage. More than one threshing crew has struck, 
because they were expected to thresh barley against the wind. 

Some twenty years ago it occurred to H. V. Harlan, then 
employed by the Office of Cereal Investigations, United 
States department of agriculture, that more interest would 
be taken in producing barley if the awns could be removed. 
Hooded barley varieties were already known, but their yields 
were unsavisfactory in the states of the upper Mississippi 
Valley. This was discovered by a number of investigators 
working with both wheat and barley, who found that other 
characteristics being equal, awned varieties gave considerably 
better yields than those having no awns. 

If the awns could not be removed without lowering the 
vield, what else could be tried to make barley a more popular 
crop? In studying many different varieties, Dr. Harlan dis- 
covered one which had perfectly smooth awns except for a 
few tiny hooks at the extreme tip. These tips usually broke 
off at maturity, so for all practical purposes, this variety, 
known as Lion, had the smooth awn characteristic. Since it 
was not the awns but the hooks on them which caused all the 
trouble, this variety might offer the solution of the problem. 
It was six-rowed, but the seeds were black and the yield poor. 
How could the smooth awn character be transferred to some 
of the high-yielding varieties now being grown, without 
bringing along any of the undesirable features? 

This was a problem for the plant breeder, and with the 
cooperation of the plant breeding section of the University of 
Minnesota, Dr. Harlan set out to make a new variety of 
barley. 


The plot in the foreground is velvet barley 

















with smooth awns and 
white seeds were selected. 
After a number of years of 
such selection a number of 
strains were isolated which 1 
had the characters de- 
sired, and these were i 
planted in short rows for i : 
a yield test. Some of them 1 t 
seemed to yield as well as 
the best Manchuria barley 
and it looked as tho the 
new variety was about 
ready to be distributed for 
general use. 

Everything was lovely, but one swallow does not make a 
summer, nor does one year’s test prove the yielding ability 
of a new grain variety. From 1916 to 1918 the new barley 
was grown at University Farm, and also at the five branch 
stations, located at Crookston, Morris, Grand Rapids, 
Duluth and Waseca. : 

At Morris one year’s crop was diseased, and proved almost 
a total failure. The pathologists were called in to locate the 
trouble and pronounced it a bad case of “spot-blotch.’’ The 
new variety was damaged much worse than the Manchuria. 
With the goal apparently reached—Bing!—everything gone, 
for the new variety was not as dependable as the old. 

From 1915 to 1918, Dr. H. K. Hayes, who is now in charge 
of the plant breeding section at the University of Minnesota, 
aided by Dr. Harlan in the barley (Continued on page 29 







































































An awn of one of the crosses 
























Sidelights on the Flexible Tariff 


Some of the Things That Retard Action 


By EDWY B. REID 


T takes too long to get tariff rates readjusted.’’ That is 
] the feeling of a large number of farmers who, thru their 
organizations, have petitioned the Tariff Commission to 
increase rates on farm products in which they are particularly 
interested. 
These same farm organizations back in 1921 and 1922 
advanced many arguments in favor of the so-called flexible 
provision of the tariff act, which makes it possible, under 


onions and flaxseed. These studies come under the flexible 
provisions of the tariff act. They are also making cost of 
production. studies for the purpose of reporting to congress 
on maple sugar, canned sirup, molasses and blackstrap. 
Such studies have been completed on stocker and feeder 
cattle, also on sugar beets, but no action, so far as a change in 
tariff is concerned, has been taken. 
The fact that farmers have petitioned for increases in rates 
on so many commodities does 
not seem to bear out the idea 





so frequently heard that the 



















farmers are not for a tariff. 
Among the commodities upon 


which changes in rates to 

















certain conditions, for the 
president to increase or de- 
crease tariff to the extent of 
50 percent of existing rates. 
They hailed this new pro- 
vision as a step toward taking 
the tariff out of politics, but 
now they are displeased be- 
cause the law is so worded as 
to make the machinery for 
changing the rates slow and 
ponderous. 

It provides that after the 
commission has been peti- 




















tioned for a change in rates it 











shall make a hasty survey to 








determine for itself whether there 


It is very difficult to arrive ut 





is sufficient evidence to warrant its 
going further. If it finds this evi- 
dence, it then continues the study 
of the cost of production here and 
abroad. After the data has been 
compiled and enlarged, it then 
holds public hearings at which the 
pros and cons are argued. The 








costs of production under such 
widely different methods as 
shown wn the illustrations 


date have been requested are 
peanuts, cottonseed, wheat, 
butter, peas, cheese, corn, 











facts in brief form are laid before 





beef and hides, clover seed, 





the president for his action. If the 

data shows clearly that the difference in cost of production 
here and abroad is greater than the existing tariff, it is the 
supposition that the president will order the tariff rate on 
that commodity raised to fully make up for our higher cost 
of production. 

It is easy to see that such a procedure takes a great deal of 
time. In facet, since the Fordney-McCumber act was passed 
in 1922, the Tariff Commission has received more than 487 
requests for changes in the tariff schedules. These include 60 
or more agricultural products. The net result from an agricul- 
tural standpoint has been the raising of the duty on wheat, 
wheat flour and butter, and the lowering of it on mill feeds 
and Bob White quail. Manufacturers have not fared much 
better, for the response to their petitions has netted them 
changes in rates on such commodities as sewed straw hats, 
iwo or three chemicals, taximeters and sodium nitrite. Right 
now the president has before him the reports of the com- 
mission on halibut, cotton hosiery and pig iron. With the 
funds and facilities at hand and the procedure it has to go 
thru the results are possibly all that could be demanded. 

The commission now has about 35 specialists in the field 
studying costs of production here and abroad on seven 
agricultural commodities—milk and cream, soybeans, pea- 
nuts, cottonseed, eggs and egg products, canned tomatoes, 





alfalfa seed, sorghum seed, 
milk and cream, buttermilk, onions, canned tomatoes, navy 
beans, white pickling onions, buckwheat, raspberries, cur- 
rants, cattle and hops. 

It is much more diflicult to arrive at the cost of production 
of an agricultural commodity than of a manufactured prod- 
uct. The producers of farm products are so widely scattered 
and they usually grow such a small amount relatively that if 
requires a great deal of leg work as well as pencil pushing on 
the part of the commission's investigators to arrive at an 
average cost of production of any agricultural commodity. 
One does not have to elaborate to farmers on the difficulty 
in determining a fair, unbiased figure which represents the 
cost of production of any agricultural product in this vast 
country of ours. Every figure that has ever been brought out 
representing the cost of production of wheat, for instance, 
has been challenged and more or less successfully. 

The commission’s own figures on cost of production of 
butterfat has to take into consideration three or four regions. 
This study required months and months of arduous toil on 
the part of a large number of the investigators. After all this 
painstaking work, it was possible to work up a good hot debate 
as to whether they really represented average costs. 

If it is difficult to arrive at a cost of production of farm 
commodities here, what must it be (Continued on page 77 
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= The Emerald Isle 


By JAMES T. NICHOLS 
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Distant Countries 












Nichols, the traveler, has crossed the Atlantic fifteen times and made 
two trips around the world. He has rambled thru more than thirty 
foreign lands and is still going. His stories are based on actual experience 











treal on a small ship years 
ago, I had some great ex- 
periences in the storms of the 
North Atlantic. 1t was the last 
of June and we started thru 
the Straits of Belle Isle and got into the ice. This made it neces- 
sary to turn back and go around the country of Newfoundland. 

Getting out into the North Atlantic the wind became a gale 
and the small ship was blown many miles out of her course. 
Delay after delay followed and it was after nine days of being 
buffeted by the waves of an angry sea that the coast of northern 
Ireland came into view. In all of my travels I never saw a land 
look so beautiful. The green hills dotted with white houses and 
the wonderful gardens and small fields almost seemed unreal, like 
we were entering Dreamland. 

Swinging around the north coast and turning up the river to 
Moville was a never-to-be-forgotten experience. Several old 
castles were in view and after we landed several passengers and 
some cargo we started again slowly cruising along the coast. 
Coming near to the Giant’s Causeway, with the hills of Scotland 
but a short distance away, there was one at least who would have 
liked to remain in this enchanted district for a long time. 

Like many other freaks of nature and noted places, this Giant’s 
Causeway is a disap- 
pointment to many 





TARTING out from Mon- 


Ireland is a little larger than 
Scotland and a little smaller than 
the state of Maine. Its greatest 
length is almost three hundred 
miles and greatest breadth one 
hundred and seventy-five miles. 
The climate is milder than that of England. The country is really 
divided into two divisions, Northern Ireland and the Irish Free 
State. 

Northern Ireland is made up of six of the nine counties of 
Ulster, or a little more than five thousand square miles at the 
northeast corner of Ireland. Its capital is Belfast, which is the 
largest city in Ireland, containing nearly a half million people. 
The Giant’s Causeway mentioned above, the Giant’s Organ and 
many other freaks of nature are in this territory. 

While Ulster has four hundred thousand acres in corn and 
nearly half as much in potatoes each year, yet the chief indus- 
tries are the manufacture of linen and ship building. The linen 
factories have a million spindles and forty thousand looms and 
eighty-five thousand people are employed in the great ship 
building yards in and around Belfast. 

Ireland used to be called “The Island of the Saints” so great 
was the enthusiasm for Christianity. While the majority of the 
people in Ulster are Protestant, yet the grave of St. Patrick is 
at Downpatrick, which 
is but thirty miles from 





people at first. Its fame 
is too gréat and people 
expect too much, like 
the first visit to Niag- 
ara Falls, but it soon 
begins to grow and one 
begins to appreciate it 
as one of the wonders 
of the world. 

As usual at such 
places, everybody near 
the Causeway makes a 
living off the visitors 
and there are guides 
galore. They make 
you believe that you 
cannot see it at all 
without their assist- 
ance. They have all 
sorts of souvenirs and 
post cards and pester 
you to load yourself 
down with them. 

An electric railway 
brings visitors from 
the nearest little city, 








Belfast. The Protes- 
tants honor the mem- 
ory of this great man 
about as much as the 
Catholies do. 

St. Patrick was born 
in Scotland but when 
a lad he was captured 
by a band of Irish 
pirates or raiders, tak- 
en with them to Ire- 
land and sold as a 
slave. For a_ half- 
dozen years he tended 
the flocks of the Ulster 
chief who bought him 
and then escaped and 
went back home. He 
was a very religious 
young man, however, 
and after preparing 
himself for missionary 
work in France and 
Rome he introduced 
Christianity into Ire- 
land. 











fourteen miles distant. 





St. Patrick must 





The ruins of old Dun- 
luce castle are nestled 
on a great precipitous 
rock which overhangs 
the sea and near which is the great rock called the ‘“Giant’s 
Head.”’ Ruins of other castles are also near. Both of the Cause- 
way hotels used to be owned by the same man; they may be yet. 
You would think they are owned by enemies by the competition 
between the runners for them. 

Before giving attention to the Causeway it is well to have in 
mind some of the legends concerning it. According to the Irish 
there used to live on the Ireland side a mighty giant whose name 
was Finn MacCool. Across in Scotland lived a boasting rival of 
Finn and the two giants seemed anxious to fight it out but the 
Caledonian objected to crossing the deep whereupon Finn made 
the Causeway as a bridge upon which his enemy might cross. 
Of course, Finn, according to the Irish legend, soon beat up his 
enemy after which he treated him very generously. 

Of all places on the earth where rocks seem to be made with 
mathematical precision the Giant’s Causeway takes the lead. 
Here are forty thousand columns made with an exactness that 
it would be hard for the most skilled stone cutters to produce. 
They are five, six and sometimes eight-sided, something like 
fifteen to twenty inches in diameter and often twenty feet high, 
and all fit together in a most remarkable way. They say there are 
many wonderful caves about this Causeway and, in fact, the 
whole country round about is interesting and has a great legend- 
ary history that is remarkable. 





The Giant's Causeway, Treland 


have been a powerful 
preacher for people 
flocked to hear him by 
hundreds and even by 
thousands. They say that he established nearly four hundred 
churches and baptized twelve thousand people with his own 
hands. He is said to have ordained a vast number of priests and 
consecrated many monks and nuns. Altho he lived and died 
nearly fifteen hundred years ago, yet some of the records he left 
are greatly venerated to this day. 

These Ulster people in northern Ireland have their own sepa- 
rate parliamentary and executive government and have had 
since 1920. The trouble in Ireland which was so acute about the 
time of the war has almost disappeared. Some time ago I traveled 
across the Atlantic with a couple of Irish M. E. preachers. They 
said that a great revival of religion broke out in Belfast soon after 
the armistice and that hundreds of men went direct from their 
shops to the meetings in the evening and that thousands of them 
were converted. 

Going down the east coast of Ireland we soon pass from Ulster 
to what is known as the “Irish Free State.” This includes more 
than two-thirds of the Emerald Isle. This “Free State’ took 
its place among the commonwealths of the world December 6, 
1922. It was by the proclamation of King George. Mr. Timothy 
M. Healy was sworn in ‘as the new Governor General and the 
Union Jack was furled, the Irish tricolor, orange, green and white 
taking its place. 


Dublin is the capital of the Irish Free (Continued on page 60 



















































Many Firestone 

Dealers have 
demonstration 
trays to show 
you the results of 
dipping thecords 
in rubber, and 
how you get 
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The Firestone Tire Dealer 
Saves You Money and Serves You Better 


History shows that the greatest accomplish- 
ments, whether in art, science or industry, 
have come from men or organizations who 
concentrate upon doing one thing—and 
doing it well. 

Firestone specializes in the manufacture of 
tires, selling exclusively to. regular tire dealers 
and to automobile manufacturers, for original 
equipment. 

This intense specialization has enabled 
Firestone to make many notable contribu- 
tions to more economical highway trans- 
portation, through improved tire designs 
and construction and extra processes. 





Th 
of Quality 


Firestone’s leadership in the industry places 
your local Firestone Dealer in a position to 
Save you money and serve you better, with 
advantages that you cannot secure elsewhere. 


Firestone’s tremendous volume, with won- 
derful production facilities, and distribution 
through 145 factory branches and warehouses, 
makes available to Firestone Dealers at all 
times, clean, fresh stocks of tires in every size. 
Enjoy the safety, comfort and economy 
of Firestone Gum-Dipped Tires — with 
the added assurance of prompt, compe- 
tent service from your local Firestone 
vk Dealer. See him today. 





MOST MILES PER DOLLAR 


Firestone 





AMERICANS SHOULD PRODUCE THEIR OWN RUBBER... Huw Siiwiled, 









































BOILED EGGS FOR CHICKS 


In feeding the infertile eggs to baby 
chicks, how much should be fed? Is it 
possible to feed too much?—Mrs. B. E. 
R., Ohio. 

It is usually considered that from three 
to four eggs per day for each hundred 
chicks fed as a supplement to the regular 
grain ration for the chicks will be sufficient 
quantity of boiled egg for the baby chicks. 
It is pretty hard to beat boiled eggs for a 
portion of the starting feed, but it would 
not be desirable to feed the boiled egg in 
excessive quantities. 


THE DELAYED DORMANT SPRAY 


When is the proper time to put on the 
delayed dormant spray on both apples and 
peaches? I have heard it said that it 
should be put on in the spring, some say 
in the fall and others say that it does not 
matter but that it ean be applied any time 
during the winter.—T. M. D., Ill. 

While the delayed dormant spray has 
been applied at various times during the 
winter, it is generally considered advis- 
able to apply it just before the buds swell 
in the spring. It seems that at this time it 
is more effective than at any other time. 
It is particularly important in the case of 
peach trees to give the delayed dormant 
spray before the buds swell in order to 
control leaf curl and also the insect pests. 


RATE OF SEEDING SOYBEANS 


I am planning on putting out some soy- 
beans solid for growing seed. What rate 
A planting should be followed?—P. R. U., 


Probably the usual rate of planting soy- 
beans has been somewhat lower than is 
most profitable when soybeans are grown 
solid for seed. With varieties having 
medium-sized seed, a bushel and a half 
of seed should be used for each acre, and 
in the case of some of the varieties having 
the largest seed, the rate might well be 
increased to two bushels per acre. Of 
course, the results may vary from year to 
year, but in investigations which have 
veen made thru the past few years, it is 
indicated that farmers who have used a 
bushel and a half of seed on an average 
have increased their yield by more than a 
bushel and a half an acre over those 
yields from fields on which only one bushel 
of seed to the acre has been planted. In 
other words, an extra half-bushel of seed 
has resulted in a bushel and a half extra 
yield. Where soybeans are grown in rows 
for seed, usually about forty pounds to 
the acre has given the maximum yield. 


PURITY OF WELL WATER 

Will you please inform me if debris 
and filth is thrown into an old well 30 feet 
deep, will cause the water in another well 
100 feet away, same depth, to be unfit for 
drinking? Both wells are in the sand.— 
L. B. S., Mo. 

Throwing debris and filth of all sorts 
into an old well might in some cases cause 
the water in another well a hundred feet 
or even farther away to become unfit for 
drinking purposes. 

Of course, this would depend a good 
deal on the formation of water-bearing 
strata in that particular locality, but very 
often in a sand such as your wells are 
located in, the water is really an under- 
ground stream flowing slowly thru the 
sand and certain parts of the filth will 
become dissolved or will be carried in the 
water as the water flows slowly thru such 


soils, if the flow is toward the well used for 
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drinking water, and from the well into 
which the debris and trash has been 
thrown. You can readily see that some of 
this water may pass thru the well from 
which water is being drawn for household 


use. 

If you have a specific case of this sort, 
it would be by all means advisable for you 
to have a proper test of the water made. 
You can get such a test thru the public 
health authorities of your state. I would 
suggest that you get in touch with the 
state department of health with regard 
to having a test made. 


FITTING HORSES FOR WORK 


Our horses are on stalk pasture and 
deep bluegrass that was not used for pas- 
ture last year. They look to be in very 
good shape. At what time would it be 
advisable to bring horses in to get them 
ready for spring work, and how much 
should be fed?—M. B. V., Ill. 

Generally speaking, it is desirable to 
get the horses in five or six weeks before 
spring work starts and immediately put 
them at light work. In the meantime, 
get the horses on hay and just a little 
grain. To begin with, probably a pound 
or two of a mixture of equal parts of corn 
and oats will be sufficient as a daily feed, 
but this should be increased gradually to 
three or four pounds daily of the mixed 
grain. 

This is sufficient as a rule for a 1,000- 
pound horse on light work. You do not 
indicate the sort of hay you will have 
available for them so we cannot inform 
you definitely as to just what ration would 
probably be best, but as long as you feed 
the horses according to their appetites 
and their condition, start them on light 
work to begin with, and keep them in 
reasonably good condition as they harden 
up to the work. I question if you will make 
any mistake. Of course, if you have 
timothy hay or the like you would do well 
to feed a pound to a pound and a half daily 
of linseed oilmeal in addition to the above 
grain mixture. 


TEST YOUR THERMOMETER 


I have an incubator that has been run 
four seasons already. Last season we had 
our only failure with it. The chicks did not 
hatch until the twenty-second day and 
ow eggs did not hatch at all. We sold 
hatching eggs to neighbors who set them 
under hens and they almost all report good 
results. Do you believe the incubator is 
worn out and should be thrown away? It 
seems to work all right and the tempera- 
— holds steady right along.—D. V. T., 
Ind. 

If the temperature is maintained at a 
uniform point on your thermometer with- 
in the incubator, I have an idea that the 
difficulty you have been experiencing is 
due to the thermometer rather than the 
incubator itself. It would be advisable for 
you to test the thermometer. You can do 
this by placing the thermometer in warm 
water beside a clinical thermometer known 
to be accurate. 

Then remember that the position of the 
thermometer is very important. The top 
of the egg chamber in the incubator may 
at times be eight or nine degrees warmer 
than the nursery or even the egg tray. 
It is advisable to hang the thermometer 
in the incubator in such position that it 


can be easily read and the bulb of a hang- 
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ing thermometer should be about one 
inch above the eggs. However, be very 
careful not to allow the thermometer bulb 
to rest on the eggs themselves for this 
would result in a false reading on account 
of developing chicks generating heat. The 
expense of a setting of eggs makes it well 
worthwhile to test the incubator ther- 
mometer every year before it is put into 
use. 


SOYBEAN MEAL FOR COWS 


We are feeding soybean meal to our 
cows in place of oilmeal and cottonseed 
meal this year for the first time, since we 
ee plenty of soybeans for our own use. 

fe simply grind the soybeans and we are 
feeding clover and silage with corn, ground 
oats, and ground soybeans. Our milk 
yields are better than ever, but when we 
try to churn butter for ourselves it is so 
soft that we can hardly work it. The only 
difference between our feeding now and 
the way we used to do it is in the soy- 
beans, and we have been wondering if 
there is anything in the soybeans that 
makes softer butter.—S. P. L., Indiana. 

It is a proved fact that when ground 
soybeans are fed in large quantities it may 
result in a soft butter. This can be cor- 
rected by replacing a part of the soybeans 
with cottonseed meal, which tends to pro- 
duce a hard butter. 

The replacement of part of the soybean 
meal with cottonseed meal should not be 
a particularly expensive proposition for 
you, in view of the present price generally 
prevailing for cottonseed meal. 


THE MULE DOESN’T PULL UPHILL 


Could you tell us what is the matter 
with our mule? She has always been a good 
work anima! until just lately. Now when 
she pulls up a hill even with a small load 
she groans and goes back with the load 
several times before we can get her to the 
top. She hardly ever stops on the level. 
Is there something wrong with her, she 
seems to eat well and is otherwise all 
right?—N. E., Iowa. 

Try the effect of an overhead check to 
keep the mule from getting her head down 
to pull a load uphill. Mechanical choking 
may be the cause of the symptoms de- 
scribed and it is most common when the 
animal has a short neck and coarse throat 
latch. We simply make this as a sugges- 
tion, for a personal examination would be 
necessary to determine the exact cause of 
the weakness. 


THAT OYSTERSHELL SCALE 

I am sending you, as you will notice, 
some pieces of bark on which there are a 
lot of scales. Is this the San Jose scale?— 
S. T. C., Mo. 

Altho the specimens you submit for our 
examination show scales, it is not San 
Jose scale, but oystershell scale which is 
on your trees. 

This oystershell scale has as varied an 
appetite as most any scale insect there is. 
It oceurs on shade trees and fruit trees over 
large sections of the country. It can be 
controlled best by spraying with oil emul- 
sion about the time the scale is hatching 
or a little later, according to the results of 
tests made in Illinois. [Eggs of the scale 
hatch from the last of May until the 
middle of June. When the eggs hatch, 
small yellowish insects are produced and 
they crawl over the bark. After crawling 
around for a few houfs the young scale 
settle down and begin sucking sap from 
the bark. As they feed, the waxy scale 
gradually forms a covering over the body. 
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Ford owners pleased! The 
Mobiliol ““E”’ gives a double surprise 
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improved 


When the improved Mobiloil “E” was announced, 
some asked, “But in getting the new smoothness 
in starting and stopping, how can you retain the 
unusual freedom from carbon which we have 
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always found in Mobiloil ‘E’: 

Our reply was, “That has been our chief concern, 
That is why we waited years to change Mobiloil ‘E.’ 
Ingredients used in many Ford lubricants to provide 
easier starting have resulted in extra carbon and 
valve troubles. It was only after years of experi- 
menting that we got the two results: Real freedom 
from jerky starts and stops plus real freedom from 
carbon. 


Today’s Mobiloil ‘“E”’ is cheaper than 


ever to use. 


More Ford 
miles 
per dollar. 
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CESS 
Mobiloil 


or Fords 


Here is why-~- 


By increasing the life of transmission bands you 
postpone the expense of replacement. That’s sav- 
ing number one. By cutting down carbon deposits 
you pay for fewer carbon removal jobs. That’s 
saving number two. Nor is that all. 

The improved Mobiloil “E” splashes freely in 
the Ford lubricating system. It reaches all engine, 
clutch and transmission parts where protection is 
vital. And today’s Mobiloil “E”’, due toits clinging, 
resisting character shows remarkable economies. 
Less wear. Fewer repair bills. More power. A 
sweeter-running Ford engine. 

And due to the great “wearing” qualities of 
Mobiloil “E” you will use less oil. 


Four quarts to prove it 


Mobiloil “E” will cost you less to use than other oils 
despite the fact that Mobiloil “E” costs 5 cents more per 
quart. Four quarts, a Ford crankcase full of genuine 
Mobiloil “E”, will prove this to you. 

After you have once tried the improved Mobiloil “E” 
you will want to keep a supply on the farm. A nearby 
Mobiloil dealer has Mobiloil “E” in various sized cans 
and drums. Each container offers real economy and con- 
venience in handling oil. 

The year around use Mobiloil “E” in your Ford car and 
Ford truck. In your Fordson tractor use Mobiloil “BB” 
in summer and Mobiloil “A” in winter. Ask the Mobiloil 
dealer what grade of Mobiloil to use in cars, trucks and 
tractors of other makes. All Mobiloil dealers have the 
complete Mobiloil Chart of Recommendations, 











VACUUM OIL COMPANY 


Other branches and distributing warehouses throughout the country 


MAIN BRANCHES: Lew York, Ghicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Buffalo, 
Detrait, Pittsburgh, Nnneapolis, St. Louis, Kansas City, Dallas. 
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BROADCASTING CHAINS 


OW are the great chains of radio sta- 

tions operated? The hookup of 
twenty-five broadcasting stations by 
telephone circuits involves the work of 
more than 200 operators including spe- 
cialists in telephone, telegraph and radio 
communication. Even after the entire 
circuit is connected and tested to see that 
it is functioning perfectly, constant lis- 
tening is necessary all along the line to 
insure that no trouble occurs which might 
mar the effectiveness of the broadcast. 

Starting from the studio of WEAF, 
New York, programs are first carried by 
special telephone circuits to the Beli 
system building in New York City. 
Within the walls of this huge structure 
are the marvels of electrical construction 
which work day and night under the guid- 
ance of skilled hands and brains to link 
the people of one city, town or hamlet 
with those of every other city, town or 
hamlet in the country. At the same time 
the programs are also telephoned to 463 
West Street, New York City, where the 
are radiated from the antenna of WEA 
Thus it is seen that WEAF broadcasts 
its own programs while serving as origi- 
nating point for the entire network. 

The Bell building is the nucleus of the 
telephonic network. Wires go in every 
direction. Wire chiefs connect them thru 
switchboards at intermediate points and 
at’ the points where a member of the 
chain is located. At junction points 
where two or more circuits join and at 
other positions along the line, vacuum 
tube repeaters are used to amplify the 
signals traveling over the circuits in order 
to make sure that practically the same 
signal strength is delivered to each of the 
stations broadcasting the program. 

In addition to the special telephone cir- 
cuits on which the program is carried, 
another circuit paralleling the first is used 
to keep all stations in the chain in con- 
.stant communication with each other by 
telegraph. In this manner the condition 
of the various circuits is checked at regu- 
lar intervals to make sure that every word 
and every note of the program originating 
at WEAF is re: iching all of the stations 
in the chain with good volume and with- 
out extraneous noise. 

Brought into the studios of the member 
stations in the chain, the process is merely 
that of amplification of the telephonic 
transmission thru the microphone to the 
transmitting apparatus of each broad- 
casting station. 

Wanted: A Broadcasting Standard 


The five federal radio commissioners to 
be named under the provisions of the 
compromise radio bill recently passed are 
to have a clean slate upon which to work 
but the problems with which they must 
deal are staggering. 

Automatically upon the passage of the 
radio control bill the licenses of all the 
more than 700 broadcasting stations are 
revoked and stations to reenter the field 
legitimately must apply for license, show- 
ing cause, based upon public service, why 
license should be granted. There is a 
period of sixty days following enactment 
of the measure during which no pen: ilties 
will be invoked against stations existing 
prior to the bill’s passage, but technically 
every station will be breaking the law if 
operating before the new commissioners 
issue licenses. 

Very probably a hundred or more of the 
old, reliable stations will be relicensed at 
once in order that there may be no 
period of utter silence along the ether 
channels. Immediately upon the appoint- 
ment of the commissioners, therefore, it 
seems likely there must be recognized by 
them a standard of broadcasting service. 

What shall be the standard of broad- 
casting? Upon what requirements 
may a station be said to be serving 
its listening public worthily and at the 
same time causing no interference to 


other stations or to other stations’ lis- 
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teners? There are terrific problems in- 
volved in the task confronting the com- 
missioners. In the long run the listening 
public will be the judge of what in broad- 
casting service pleases most, what aids 
educationally or inspirationally to the 
reatest degree. Why not tackle the prob- 
em thru the public at once? It seems to 
the writer that a governmentally dis- 
tributed system of questionnaires to the 
listening public, to determine immediately 
upon the enactment of the law what the 
greatest number desire from radio broad- 
casters, would place the burden of de- 
termination where it belongs, and would 
save the commissioners a tremendous 
amount of work, worry and adverse 
criticism.—G. L., Iowa. 


THE U. S. RADIO SCHOOL 


The accompanying map of the United 
States shows the vast network of radio 
broadcasting stations over which the 
United States radio school may be heard 
daily. This school consists of noon market 
flashes, talks on timely farm subjects and 
housekeepers’ chat. 

Tune in on these features from your 
nearest station. If they prove interesting, 
you may obtain a complete schedule of 
features by writing the chief of radio 
service, United States department of 
agriculture; Washington, D. C. 

A number of complete courses in live- 
stock, poultry and dairying are offered. 
By enrolling in any course you are placed 
on the regular mailing list to receive 
printed copies of all talks. There is no 
charge for this instruction which is given 
by the foremost authorities in the United 
States department of agriculture. 


OF COURSE, SETS IMPROVE 


We want to getaradioset and wefeel that 
it should not be necessary to pay more than 
$50 to $150. The chances are we will not 
want to pay more than $50 or $75. Is it 
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receivers, inexpensive, and you will be 
sorry you waited so long after you get one. 





LET US HELP 

Never before have better radio 
programs been offered to the public. 
What a shame to have a set fail 
even for one night when a great 
orchestra, singer or speaker is on 
the air. Manufacturers have done 
their part in putting out receiving 
sets that faithfully reproduce the 
various programs, but a slight de- 
fect in installation may temporarily 
spoil the reception from the best 
set. 

We invite you to write us at any 
time you think your set is not work- 
ing properly. We have obtained 
for your benefit the services of A. G. 
Woolfries, a radio expert connected 
with a large broadcasting station. 
He has already helped many of our 
readers. Be sure to give us the 
name of your set and as many de- 
tails as possible. There is no charge 
for this service. 











FOR PARALYZED TUBES 


I would like to know why I do not 
get more volume over my loud speaker. 
I have one A battery and two 45-volt 
B batteries. |My aerial is thirty-four feet 
long and the set has a good ground wire. 
I get good volume over the head phones 
but not over the loud speaker.—L. M., 
Mich. 

There are several common causes for 
lack of volume in a set. The most common 
cause is in run-down B batteries. Are you 
sure that your two 45-volt batteries test 
not less than 40 volts apiece? If your bat- 
teries are up, the tubes in the last two 
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This map shows stations making regular use of the United States farm school programs 


true that a set is a permanent investment? 
Take in the matter of phonographs, have 
they not advanced very much in improve- 
ment over the models that were at first put 
out? How about automobiles? What I 
mean is this: If we buy a set now, is it not 
likely to be out of date and outdone by 
newer models later on?—C. R. T., Mich. 

I will have to repeat, “a set is a 
—— investment.’’ Radio sets will 
”e improved continually, of course, but 
so will homes, automobiles, washing 
machines and mouse-traps. If we wait for 
perfection, we are denying ourselves many 
things. It just happens, as I write this, I 
am listening in on a set which was pur- 
chased in 1922. It is still a good receiver 
and the pleasure it has brought in the past 
four years has been worth many times the 
purchase price. There are a lot of good 








sockets may be defective. There is a great 
difference in tubes, and it is advisable to 
shift them around in the set, trying them 
in different sockets until the best combina- 
tion is found. 

If you have had the tubes for some time, 
they may be partially paralyzed. Discon- 
nect your B battery and permit the tubes 
to burn at normal voltage for two hours. 
After they have cooled off, put on the B 
battery again and try them. This will 
help if they are slightly paralyzed and 
should be repeated about once a month to 
keep the tubes in condition. If the volume 
in the headpiece is enough so that the 
signal can be heard all over the room, then 
the trouble is in the loudspeaker. Look 
over the cord to the speaker. If the trouble 
is not there, notify the dealer from whom 
you bought the set 
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Eveready Layerbilt 
“B” Battery No. 
486, the Heavy- 
Duty battery that 
\ for all loud-speaker 

\ sets. 
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The Layerbilt pat- 
construction 
revealed. Each layer 
és an electrical cell, 
making 
contact with its 
neighbors, and fill- 
ing all available 
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Space inside the bat- 
tery case. 
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For greatest economy all loud speaker sets 
require the new Eveready Layerbilt 'B’ Batteries 


IT WILL pay you, in conve- 
nience and reliability as well 
as in dollars and cents saved, 
to use this remarkable bat- 
tery for farm radio. 


The reason for the Ever- 
eady Layerbilt’s surprising 
performance lies in its ex- 
clusive, patented construc- 
tion. No other battery is like 
it. It is built in flat layers of 
current-producing elements, 
making practically a solid 
block. The layers make con- 
nection with each other auto- 
matically, and occupy all 
available space inside the 
battery case. Layer-build- 
ing packs more active mate- 
rials in a given area, and 


makes those materials pro- 
duce more electricity. 
Every farmer who has a 
loud-speaker set should use 
Heavy-Duty batteries, for 
they alone offer economy on 
modern receivers. When you 
buy new “B” batteries, be 
sure to get the Heavy-Duty 
size, and remember that the 
Eveready Layerbilt has 
proved to be the longest 
lasting, most economical of 
all Heavy-Duty batteries. 


Our laboratories are con- 
tinually testing batteries, and 
in all our tests we have yet to 
find a battery that is equal to 
the new improved and rad- 


Eveready 


ically different 


Layerbilt “B” Battery No. 
486. The development and 
perfecting of this remark- 
able battery is an outstand- 
ing battery-building achieve- 
ment. It is the result of many 
years’ experience plus the 
facilities and resources of 
pioneer manufacturers of all 
dry cell batteries. 

NATIONAL Carson Company, Inc. 
New York San Fraricisco 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 





Tuesday night is Eveready Hour Night— 
9 P. M., Eastern Standard Time 


weEear—New York won-Chicago 


wJar-Providence woc-—Davenport 
wEEI~Boston weco! Minneapolis 
WTAG—W orcester \ St. Paul 


wrFi—Philadel phia 
wor-Bu filo 
wcaE—Pittsburgh 
wsal—Cincinnati 
wtamM—Cleveland 
ww)-Detroit 


xsp—St. Louis 
wrec-W ashington 
wov-Schenectady 
wuHas—Louisville 
wsB-—Atlanta 
wsm—Nashville 
wmc—Mem phis 

















THE LUBRICATION PROBLEM 


]F our lubrication problems were solved, 
a big step toward perfec tingfarming with 


mechanical power would have _ been 
reached. The manufacturer instructs 
tractor operators to change crank case 
oil after a stated number of hours run- 
ning. Even these cautions cannot be 
taken as standard rules. There are in- 
stances when the operator is the sole judge. 
An error on his part.may result in an un- 
timely breakdown. 

More lubrication trouble is experienced 
during cold weather for two reasons; first, 
the low grade fuels which are being used 
for tractor power nowadays are hard to 
burn successfully. Much of this fuel passes 
thru the firing chamber unburned. Some 
of the liquid fuel leaks by-the pistons and 
dilutes the lubricating oil in the crank 
case. Second, the oil in the crank case 
flows irregularly because of outside 
temperatures being much lower than nor- 
mal. This is especially true when the 
tractor motor is first started on a cold 
winter morning. Part of the oil heats and 
flows freely over the pistons, cylinder 
walls, and bearings. ‘The remainder is 
cold and stiff because the crank case is at 
a zero temperature. In many instances, 
the amount of oil that really flows is in- 
‘sufficient for proper lubrication. 

If the action of unburned fuel in the 
lubricating oil was fully understood by the 
tractor operator, he would take steps to 
remedy his troubles. 

If you will fill your tractor crank-case 
with a high-grade lubricating oil and run 
the motor under load for twenty, thirty, 
forty, or fifty hours and examine the oil 
at the end of that run, you will find that 
the oil has lost a great percent of its lubri- 
cating qualities. Part of the change is due 
to natural wear. Oil acts as tiny ball 
bearings between wearing surfaces. These 
little balls of oil break down. Your oil is 
therefore thinner. 

Should you burn a high-grade fuel, not 
much of it will be found in the crank-case 
for two reasons; first, very little of it leaks 
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of a long run than was originally put in. 
Why? Because; first, more unburned fuel 
leaks by the pistons; and, second, very 
little of it evaporates thru the breather. 
If you started the test with two and one- 
half gallons of lubricating oil in the crank- 
ase, you may be able to drain off three 
gallons. 

If your tractor motor is of the upright 
type and its lubricating oil is wd over 
and over again, you must watch it care- 
fully. Last summer, I ran across a tractor 
that was completing seventeen years of 
hard service. The motor in that tractor 
was well lubricated. A mechanical oiler 
was used. It pumped a constant supply 
of strictly fresh, unused oil to all motor 
bearings and pistons at all times while 
the_motor was running. Once used, the 
oil was drained from the crank-case and 
over the final drive gears. 

The experience of this tractor owner 
makes us believe that good lubrication is 
the secret to tractor and machinery 
profits. Careful attention to proper lubri- 

cation is always compensated for in the 
way of uninterrupted service and addi- 
tional life to the tractor. This statement 
— equally well to any other machine. 
. A. H., Iowa. 


GCOD DISCING 


Not until we bought our tandem disc, 
nearly eight years ago, did we appreciate 
fully the complete work a dise could be 
made to do in preparing a seed-bed. 
Previous to the coming of the tandem 
disc we had used a light, small-sized 
single disc of the type made about twenty- 
five years ago. That disc had been the 
stand-by on the farm all those years, and 
it did good work, but so little could be 
accomplished with it in a day that we 
never used it quite enough, altho at that 
time we thought the seed-bed had been 
finished. Now, with it easily possible to 
get over twenty acres a day with the 
tandem, really double-discing it as ex- 
pressed in terms of the single disc, we go 
ahead and finish the job right before 
quitting, and find that it pays handsomely 
to do so. 

When we find it will be impractical if 
not impossible to plow a stalkfield for 
oats in the spring, we get out the tandem 

















Mechanical farming depends largely on proper lubrication 


past the pistons. Most of it is burned. 
Second, because of the churning action 
within the crank-case, the unburned or 
liquid fuel that does enter the crank-case 
vaporizes and passes out into the atmos- 
phere thru the breather. After running 
fifty hours, without adding oil to the 
crank-case, a less amount will be found. 
For instance, if you started with two and 
one-half gallons, at the end of the fifty 
hours only two and one-fourth gallons 


can be drained from the crank-case. 
Different results are foynd when lower 

grades of fuel are 

drained from the 


More oil can be 
at the end 


used. 
crank-case 





disc and start work at any time after the 
middle of February that the soil will per- 
mit. We go over the entire acreage once, 
then just ahead of the smoothing harrow 
and drill we go over it again, making four 
discingsin all. This pays. 

When using the single disc in preparing 
a seed-bed for corn on plowed land, we 
dreaded the ridging that resulted} unless 
it were possible to spare the time to double- 
dise by the “lapping half’? method. The 
tandem leaves the land level, as the back 
disc throws in what the front throws out. 
Once it took days to prepare a rain- 
packed plowing in decent shape for plant- 
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ing, but now the tandem dise makes short 
work of it and does the job so much bett 
than we used to do that we now wond 
how it came that we grew the crops \ 
did. 

Good discing does more than any ot! 
one thing to insure a stand of alfalf 
Probably two-thirds of the failures to 
get a good stand of alfalfa can be traced 
to not working the soil enough before 
seeding to secure the right seed-bed. The 
“lick and a promise’? method will not 
work in getting alfalfa started more thar 
one time in ten. You can hardly dis 
land too much when getting it ready to 
be seeded to alfalfa. If sowing in tl! 
spring, begin with the disc as soon as you 
can get on the land after February h: 











The small disc is good but slow 


come, and, if possible to do so, disc it 
twice a month until time to seed. 

Good discing means doing a lot more of 
it than we used to think necessary, no 
— what crop is in prospect.—H. H., 
Aan. 


WAYS WITH PHOSPHATE 


Acid phosphate has been applied both 
by the corn planter attachment and by 
broadeasting on the farm of W. O. Tann- 
reuther in Black Hawk county, Iowa. 
Last year he could see little difference in 
the results between the two methods of 
application but he thinks that for corn 
there can be a saving in material by using 
the planter attachment. 

The phosphate was applied at the rate 
of 135 pounds per acre—a little more than 
a sack to the acre. There was an increase 
of a little more than five bushels of corn 
per acre but there was an even greater 
difference in the quality of the corn. 
Where the phosphate was used, the corn 
was fully mature. The untreated corn 
was soft and soggy. The average yield 
on the treated corn was 65 bushels per 
acre. 

On fall wheat the phosphate was broad- 
casted in the spring, very early. The yield 
of wheat was 36 bushels per acre on the 
treated plots, a considerable increase over 
the untreated plots. But the application 
of phosphate paid for the material in 
the first crop and beneficial results will 
be secured for four or five years On suc- 
ceeding crops. 

The greatest benefits from the applica- 
tion of this fertilizer were secured when 
it was applied to corn following a crop of 
sweet clover. The clover was turned 
under in the spring and the phosphate 
was applied to the field broadcast at the 
time of planting. Two elements of plant 
food were thus supplied—nitrogen by 
the sweet clover and phosphorous in the 
acid phosphate. 

These gratifying results were not ob- 
tained on a poor, worn-out soil. This farm 
will rank with the best in the state. It 
has always been farmed to maintain its 
fertility—plenty of livestock kept, clovers 
grown. The farm is being limed, and that 
has paid. Mr. Tannreuther plans now on 
buying the phosphate in carload lots in 
cooperation with his neighbors. He finds 
that the material carrying the highest 
percentage of phosphate is the cheapest. 
—A,. A. B., Iowa. 
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Quality First— 
then low price 







But we never sacrifice 
quality to make a low 
| price. 
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Your orders are shipped 


within 24 hours 






Your orders will be 
shipped within 24 hours. 
That saves time. Besides, 
one of our seven big 
stores ic near to you. 
Therefore, your letter | 
reaches usquicker. Your 

goods go to you quicker, | | 
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peel / 88 Big Stores 
TI A li are ey ught to ya 
a in the Pages ‘of 


Ward’s Catalogue \ 


A whole business street—88 Big Complete Stores— 
are combined in Ward’s Spring and Summer Catalogue. 

A vast furniture store, a shoe store, a men’s store, a 
women’s store—each filled with very large assort- 
ments of fresh new merchandise are shown complete 
in your Catalogue. 

Almost your every need is supplied in one of these 
88 Departments of Montgomery Ward & Co. 
















Do you “‘Shop”’ With Ward’s Catalogue? 


Do you look through each big store in your Catalogue? 
Do you look in your Catalogue as you would in the 
most modern complete store located near to you? 

Do you use your Catalogue for everything you need 
to buy? Do you take advantage of its bargains to 
save as much as you could save? Do you always 
compare prices? 

Here are lower-than-market prices for you. Low 
prices based upon sound business principles. A dozen 
of anything can be bought cheaper than one. Ward’s 
buys by the thousand dozen for you and 8,000,000 
other customers. We buy by the train load and we ra 
buy for cash! 


$100,000,000 of Merchandise 
Bought for this Book — for Cash \ 


: Cash gets a lower price than credit. We pay cash for 
your goods. And the saving is always passed along 
to you! 

So use your Catalogue. Use it every week for every- 
thing you need to buy. Take every advantage for saving 
this book offers you. You can save $50.00 in cash this 
season by sending all your orders to Ward’s. 


Quality — your satisfaction — comes first at Ward’s. For 55 years 
Montgomery Ward & Co. has backed every purchase with an iron- 
clad guarantee that assures you of satisfactory quality always. At Ward’s 
we never sacrifice quality, never cut serviceability to make alow price. 


Montgomery Ward &Co. 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 


Kansas City St. Paul Baltimore Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif. Fort Worth 
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Test your tires 


every Friday 


The sure knowledge that 
your tires are properly in- 
flated adds assurance and 
pleasure to motoring. 


To be sure you havethe cor- 
rect pressure carry a Schrader 
Gauge and use it every Fri- 
day. Schrader products are 
sold by more than 100,000 
dealersthroughoutthe world. 





A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc., BROOKLYN | 
Chicago Toronto London | 








| times I have sown wheat in March. 


| mustard. 
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Squibs From a Farmer’s Notebook 


EFORE the end 
of March, if 
everything goes ac- 
cording to schedule, 
we will be looking 
for the return of 
the meadow larks. 
They lack some- 
what of great beau- 
ty in both form 
and feather. They 
have no very melod- 
ious song. But be- 
cause they have the 
courage to return 
ahead of all the rest of our bird friends 
they get a warm welcome. They always 
come so early that they get caught in a 
snow storm or so, but that never seems 
to dishearten them. As soon as they see 
a bit of sunshine their familiar ‘‘Gee 
whitiker’’ rings out from the nearest tele- 
phone pole or fence post. It is his eternal 
optimism that wins the meadow lark his 
place. 
o.  S 

A group of farmers at our monthly 
township farm bureau meeting were dis- 
cussing feeds for dairy cows. A specialist 
had talked on it earlier in the month. A 
very successful man who has accumulated 
much that he has by milking cows said, 
“Give a bunch of good cows all the clover, 
or better, alfalfa hay they will eat. Feed 
them just as much silage as they will eat; 
and I want them big enough to eat 
pasty of both. Then feed them a fair 
eed of ground oats and I do not believe 
you will find a ration that will make 
cheaper butterfat. It will not produce 
the highest records possible from those 
cows but with me it has always been 
profit rather than honor that I wanted 
from them. This talk of making one cow 
produce as much as two is all right in a 
way but I am skeptical of it from cost 
of butterfat standpoint.” 

* * * 

Last fall as we picked our Wealthy 
apples, I noticed one tree that was badly 
infested with oystershell scale. It has 
been several years since I noticed any 
scale in the orchard and I thought we had 
it all cleaned up. Some must have slipped 
past our spray in the former clean-up. 
Well, we reported the matter to the lady 
of our house and she is going to see that 
it gets properly sprayed. No, she will not 
do it herself but she will keep on my trail 
until I do. This spraying business on the 
farm is so easily entien and neglected 
that it needs a good advocate and re- 
minder if it is going to be done. 

* * * 

Here in northern Iowa it is unusual for 
us to start field work in March. A few 
Once 
we began sowing the eleventh and had a 
fine crop. Occasionally we start on the 


| oats the last week but it is more often 
| April. 


Practically all our small grain is 
sowed on cornstalk ground and, on account 
of the trash holding the frost and snow, 
that delays us some. For years we have 
used a drill in putting in small grain. I 
cannot say that it has increased the yield 
of oats any. I prefer the drill on account 
of the advantage it gives the clover or 
alfalfa seeding between the drill rows. 
Several times we have succeeded in saving 
a good stand of alfalfa or sweet clover in 
drilled grain when they failed all around 
in broadcasted fields. 
* * * 

As a lad, I remember that only the very 
best farmers bothered much about clean- 
ing their seed grain. In the summer most 
fields were one wide spread of yellow 
Now it is only the tail-end 
farmer of the community that does not 
clean his seed and mustard has almost 
disappeared from our fields. 





By GEORGE W. GODFREY 


For a cooking plum we have found 
nothing hardy in this section that equal 
Hansen’s hybrid, called the Hanska. It 
is a cross between the.American plum and 
the Chinese apricot. Its apricot flavo 
appears quite perceptibly when cooked 
Hansen has produced several of thes 
apricot hybrids and many fine American 
plums have been developed that ar 
superior for use as fresh fruit but none of 
them suit my taste as well in sauce. 

* * * 

We hunted up an assortment of scions 
of the finest plums we could find last 
spring and grafted them onto plum 
sprouts along the roadside. Most of them 
grew; in fact, some of every variety wi 
had. Now we have a fine lot of three- to 
four-foot plum trees of the very best 
kinds ready to transplant this spring. 

* * * 

Formerly we were busy in March with 
pigs and lambs but we are running a dif- 
ferent program now. Since it has become 
necessary to raise our pigs on clean 
ground it seems to work better to have 
them come in April. March has too many 
blizzards to trust with little pigs out in 
individual hog houses. April farrowing 
saves labor and results in more pigs per 
litter at weaning time. 

* * * 

With all the business mergers one hears 
of now he wonders if the thing would not 
work well in religion. Some hnes of busi- 
ness have found it essential to their ex- 
istence. It might be the thing that would 
regenerate church life. It cannot be that 
there is need of all the one hundred and 
eighty some Christian church denomina- 
tions we support. For myself I cannot 
tell a Methodist from a Baptist, or a 
Presbyterian from a Congregationakst. 
Undoubtedly an efficiency engineer in 
looking over our church world would say 
we had too much duplication, making 
our overhead too high. Then he might 
point out the fact that our church engines 
were so loaded with machinery there was 
no power left to perform the work our 
churches were intended and depended on 
to do. 

* * * 


Before the end of March we will be out 
in the woods hunting on the North slopes 
for hepaticas. I cannot see just why 
nature grows hepaticas on the cool side 
of the hill. Then we will look on the old 
gravel knoll at the back end of the pasture 
for wind flowers. Unless the snow thaws 
off, we will not find either but we will 
hunt at the first opportunity. After the 
snow and ice of winter these flowers give 
a promise of warmth and growing things 
that re-kindles our faith. It is natural for 
us in our childhood to love the birds and 
butterflies and flowers but later, “the 
cares that infest the day” crowd out too 
many good things. We almost, if not 
quite, forget that it is our birthright to 
love the things of God wherever and when- 
ever we find them. Silks and satins are 
not essential to an appreciation of the 
beautiful things around us. In my old 
patched overalls, I can paw around in 
the dead leaves with calloused hands 
hunting for a glimpse of the first blossom 
with all the ardor I had in hunting flowers 
as a boy. It is not only a future heaven 
we lose but also much of the heavenly 
on this earth if we do not remember the 
Master’s admonition to “become as one 
of these little ones,”’— 

The Purdue plan of eradicating wild 
garlic consists of fall plowing in such a 
manner as to bury all the garlic tops. 
Follow with spring plowing and a culti- 
vated crop. Leave the land rough during 
the winter, and plow late. Three years 
will whip the pest. 

















SANDY SOIL ALFALFA 


The farmers of three counties in north- 
ern Indiana who have light colored, sandy 
soils to operate, in cooperation with Pur- 
due University secured a forty-acre field 
of badly run down, light colored sand. 
This soil is droughty and leachy and easily 
stirred by the wind. Pretty bad you think, 
and I agree, and yet, thousands of farmers 
on similar soils are striving to make a 
living, pay their interest and taxes and 
educate their families Alfalfa is one crop 
that sand farmers can bank on. What is 
necessary to secure a satisfactory stand? 

Necessary soil treatmentS to secure 
alfalfa stands were started three years 
ago. One plot was given thoro preparation 
using a cultipacker largely and fertilized 
with three tons of limestone and 400 
pounds of a 12-12 fertilizer. This is a fine 
stand and has given satisfactory crops 
of hay each year. 

Plots not firmed with the cultipacker 
did not give a good stand and the alfalfa 
now appears to be in rows that indicate 
where the plow furrows were. This type 
of soil must be thoroly compacted before 
alfalfa thrives. 

Unlimed and untreated ground pro- 
duced very little stand. Lime alone, three 
tons per acre, produced only a fair stand. 
The two best stands were secured by 





using 1,000 pounds per acre of 16 percent | 


acid phosphate plus 200 pounds of muriate 
of potash per acre, and a combination of 
an equivalent amount of 44 percent phos- 
phate and 600 pounds of gypsum. Forty- 
four percent phosphate in equivale nt 


amounts alone did not give the stand that | 


acid phosphate did. 


In explanation, it should be stated that | 


44 percent phosphate is 16 percent acid 
phosphate minus its gypsum content. 
The experiment merely replaced the gyp- 
sum originally contained in the 16 percent 
acid phosphate. 

Rock phosphate has shown no return 
worth mentioning while in justice it should 
be said that 500 pounds of acid phosphate 
and 100 pounds of muriate of potash gave 
a stand nearly as good as double this 
amount. These applications are made 





when the alfalfa is seeded and not again | 


until the next crop is planted. The plots 
indicate that potash is a necessary in- 
gredient of any alfalfa fertilizer on this 
type of soil. 

The plot which had three tons of ground 
limestone per acre and in addition was 
top dressed with stable manure at seeding 
time shows a good stand but is getting 
“loaded” with grass much more rapidly 
than the other plots. 

Anent the problem of cultivating the 
alfalfa fields, experience here shows that 
on this type of soil, a spader disc is an 
excellent renovater if used directly after 
removing the first hay crop. Since this 
tool leaves the soil rough, it is followed by 
a weighted spike-tooth harrow. The 
spader disc loosens the weeds and grasses 
while the harrow scratches them out and 
levels the soil again.—I. J. M., In 








HULLESS OATS 





General interest in hulless oats has | 


been apparent during recent years. Tests 


conducted by L. C. Burnett at the Iowa | 


experiment station since 1923 show that 
Swedish select oats yielded five bushels 
per acre more than Liberty hulless. Other 
hulled varieties had a greater advantage 
in yield. The yield was figured on a hulled 
basis by deducting 30 percent from the 
weight of common hulled varieties. 


With a four-year rotation of corn, corn, 
oats seeded to sweet clover, and sweet 
clover, Lllinois farmers are able to main- 
tain one cow to every four acres in the 
rotation without taking a single acre out of 
the rotation for permanent pasture or 
without using a single bushel of grain 
produced, 
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One of the hill tests atthe 
General Motors Proving 
Ground. Thetestsinvolve 
speed, power, endurance, 
acceleration, fuel econ- 
omy, braking power, rid- 
ing comfort. 


Taking the guess out 
of automobile values 


At GENERAL MOTORS’ great Proving 
Ground, forty miles from Detroit, rep- 
resentative types of the cars manufac- 
tured in this country and abroad are 
tested over all sorts of roads, up the 
steepest of hills, under every driving 
condition. 

Here each make of General Motors 
car must prove itself—point by point 
—against the best that American or 
European genius has developed. 

And claims are reduced to facts. 

Thus, when you see a fact stated in an 
advertisement of a General Motors car, 
you may be sure that it is a fact. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


“A car for every purse and purpose”’ 


CHEVROLET» PONTIAC *- OLDSMOBILE » OAKLAND 
BUICK *» CADILLAC » GMC TRUCKS 
YELLOW CABS, BUSES AND TRUCKS 


FRIGIDAIRE— The Electric Refrigerator 
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Y | ECAUSE an electric motor will con- 








OIL THE MOTOR 


tinue to run long after it has begun to 


| suffer from neglect, there is always danger 


For 
Farm Use 


You will find Cham- 
pions used regularly in 
tractors, trucks and sta- 
tionary engines on two 
out of three farms just as 
two out of three motor- 
ists look to Champions 
to give them the utmost 
in car performance. 


Champion is known 
the world over as the 
better spark plug — in- 
suring dependable 
spark plug perform- 
ance wherever it is used, 





cA new set of dependable 
Champion Spark Plugs every 
10,000 miles will restore power, 
speed and acceleration and actu- 
ally save their cost many times 
over in less oil and gas used. 


Champion X— 
exclusively for 
Fords — packed 
in the Red Box 


60 cents each. 


Set of 
Soar $240 




























Champion— | 

forcars other | 

than Fords— | 

packed in the 
Blue Box 


75 cents each. 
Set of $ 300 


Four 


Set of 
3is'9450 


CHAM 


Dependable for Every Engine 


PIO 
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| because of the high speed. 


| more damage than good. 


| western 
| 20 acres of wheat 


of serious injury. F. C. Kingsley of the 
farm mechanics department at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois urges all electric motor 
users to make a careful inspection once 
every three or four months. 

Oil is very important on the bearings 
Oiling can be 
overdone, however, with the result that 
oil works into the windings and thus does 
Use good oil 
of a grade such as that for automobile 
crankeases. This is suitable for motors of 
one-fourth horse power or more. A smaller 
motor needs a lighter grade of mineral 
oil. 

A dirty commutator sometimes causes 
excessive arcing. Left long enough, the 
commutator will become pitted and in 
some cases the winding may be short- 
circuited and the rotor windings burned 
out. Make sure that the commutator 
brushes are pressing firmly down on the 
commutator bars. 

To clean the commutator, use a coarse 
cloth that does not leave lint. Double-0 
sandpaper is good to polish the commu- 
tator bars and grind in the brushes. Never 
use emery paper because it contains a 
metallic substance which may be de- 
posited in the commutator bars and short- 
circuit the rotor windings. Always pro- 
tect a motor with the proper size fuse. 


AN ALL-SUMMER PASTURE 
After his September seeding of sweet 
clover had frozen out, Jack Mosby of 
Clay county, Missouri, seeded the 40-acre 


| field again last spring, with oats as a 
| nurse crop. 


When the oats were heading 
out, he turned in 70 head of Holstein 
cows. The 40 acres carried these cows 
thru June, July and a part of August. 

At a meeting on the field in July, Mr. 
Mosby said that he preferred sweet 
clover pasture to bluegrass for two reasons; 
first, because one acré of sweet clover is 
worth two acres of bluegrass, and second, 
because sweet clover is green thru the hot 
weather in July and August when blue- 
grass is dried up.—R. R. T., Mo. 


SWEET CLOVER IN WHEAT 


Bremer, a farmer of north- 
seeded sweet clover in 
in April, 1926, and last 
fall he had one of the finest young stands 
of sweet clover that I have ever seen. 
This 20-acre field is badly run-down, part 
high, yellow sand, part low, biack sand. 
The stand is as good on the high sand as 
it is in the low sand. The wheat made 23 
bushels to the acre, + very creditable 
yield, considering the type of soil. 


Herman 
Indiana 


Many tile outlets need attention the same as this one 
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This field had been rented several years 
before Bremer came into possession of it 
three years ago. As is too often the cas: 
with rented fields, it had been a matte: 
of all going off and nothing coming on 
In the fall of 1925, this field was plowed 
then limed with two tons of ground lime- 
stone per acre, after which it was worked 
down and sowed to wheat using 200 
pounds per acre of a 0-12-6. 

In April, 1926, Bremer, using an alfalf 
seed drill sowed ten pounds of unscarifie 
sweet clover seed per acre, with the result 
mentioned above. A dollar's worth of 
seed per aere resulted in a stand worth 
between $10 and $15, no matter how you 
figure it. By sowing unscarified seed, h: 
has found that the hard seeds come uy 
the second spring after sowing, thus 
giving him at least two years of sweet 
clover pasture and as many more as he 
cares to leave the field.—1l. J. M., Ind. 





AN EMERGENCY WIRE 
STRETCHER 


In the absence of a wire stretcher an 
auto jack can be used to tighten short 
strands of wire by placing the base of the 
jack against the post and fastening the 
wire to be tightened to the top of the jack 
It will be necessary to steady the jack 
with the hand or a pair of pliers while the 
wire is being tightened by operating the 
jack.—L. H 


A CHALLENGE 

Is rural life in America drifting toward 
peasantry? Macy Campbell, head of the 
department of rural education at the 
lowa state teachers college, believes that 
there are certain unmistakable indications 
of such a tendency. Each year, he con- 
tends, -the brightest farm boys and girls 
leave the farm to the slower, less intelli- 
gent brothers and sisters. The inevitable 
consequence, Campbell believes, is a grad- 
ual deterioration of country folks thru 
the loss of the best. 

Of course, there is a question whether 
the boy who stays on the farm and suc- 
cessfully manages a large investment and 
at the same time does hard physical labor 
is inferior to the one who holds down a 
salaried job in the city. 

Most of us agree that there is a farm 
problem. If the boys and girls who stay 
at home are the equals of those who leave, 
then Campbell’s book is a challenge to 
them to solve this farm problem with 
better schools, churches and the other 
institutions that make the difference be- 
tween living and existing; between 
future full of uncertainty or one toward 
which we may advance with confidence. 

Rural Life at the Crossroads is going 
to stir up discussion which must help to 
throw into bold relief the differences 
which exist today between city and rural 
life. Price-$2. Ginn and Company. 


































TAKING THE GRIEF OUT OF 
BARLEY 


Continued from page 16 


studies. Plans for a new campaign to se- 
cure a smooth awn barley of high yield 
and dependability were made. The assist- 
ance of the Division of Plant Pathology 
was obtained, and Dr. E. C. Stakman 
with his co-workers helped to plan the 
next general offensive. 

More information was needed about 
“snot-blotch” and its effect on different 
varieties of barley. The damage done 
seemed to depend largely on soil and 
weather conditions, and yet some varie- 
ties were never as badly infected as 
others. 

A disease nursery was arranged, where 
many varieties of barley were grown on 
infected soil. To make certain that they 
all were equally exposed to the disease, 
the rows were sprayed every evening just 
before dark with a solution containing 
millions of the disease spores. Careful 
notes were then taken to determine the 
degree of infection on spikes, culms, 
leaves, nodes and roots. ‘These were all 
expressed numerically and the results 
compared. It was discovered that Lion 
was most susceptible, the Lion-Manchuria 
cross was next, Manchuria third and an- 


other variety called Luth was most re- | 


sistant. However, the weather had so 
much to do with it, that Luth, the most 


resistant, had more infection in 1921 than | 
Lion, the most susceptible variety in | 


1923. 

The next thing was to find out how this 
resistance to disease was carried, and 
whether it could be added to the other 
characteristics desired, so as to secure the 
combination of white seed, smooth awn, 
high yield and disease resistance. Dr. 
Hayes and his assistants applied their 
skill to this intricate problem, and found 
that while the black color apparently was 
linked with smooth awns and disease sus- 
ceptibility, the linkage was not perfect 
and they could be separated. 

With these fundamental facts deter- 
mined, it became a question of patience, 
time and skill in crossing and selecting, to 
produce the desired variety. A new series 
of crosses was made, and to speed things 
up a bit the seed produced from the arti- 
ficial cross was planted that fall in the 
greenhouse at Washington, D. C. This 
cut the required time in half, because two 
crops a year could be produced. The 
winter crops was also tried at University 
Farm, St. Paul, but could not be matured 
without artificial light. 

Several hundred selections were grown 
in five-foot rows and individual plant se- 
lection practiced. When it appeared that 
some of the lines were uniform in all char- 
acters and of desirable type, they were 
sent to the branch stations and grown in 
rod rows in comparison with standard 
varieties under weather and soil conditions 
entirely different than those prevailing at 
University Farm. After several years’ 
test, the better sorts were grown in 1-40th 
acre plots at all six locations. Three of 
the best selections have been named, and 
a four-year average test shows that Velvet 
yields 2.9 bushels and Glabron yields 9.6 
bushels more than Improved Manchuria 
184 which has been considered the stand- 
ared variety in Minnesota for years. 

Velvet Barley, Minn. No. 447 was the 
one first believed to show the best com- 
bination of all the desirable qualities. It 
is the result of a smooth-awn strain re- 
crossed with Luth to gain greater disease 
resistance. It has six rows, a white seed, 
resistance to spot-blotch, a fairly stiff 
straw and a high yield, at least equal to 
the standard variety. It was grown by the 
branch stations for increase in 1925 and 
over 1,000 bushels were planted in Minne- 
sota in 1926. There are probably 20,000 
bushels available for seed in the spring of 
1927. Most of this has already been spok- 


en for, as farmers are quick to appreciate 
things which will make work comfortable. 
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Ir you are a good farmer, and have 
enough capital to give yourself a fair 
start, California can promise you a 
premium market for a big share of the 
things you raise—and a soil and cli- 
mate that will raise more of them, at 
less cost, than you do now. 

California pays you, for example, 
20 per cent more for your butterfat 
than the average quotations through- 
out the United States, because the 
75,000,000 pounds we produce now 
is not enough and we have to buy 
22,000,000 pounds more every year 
from other states. 

»We raise only 25 per cent of the 
pork we eat, and bring the rest from 
as far away as the Middle West. Of 
course we have to pay $1.60 to $2.00 
a hundredweight more for freight— 
and the California farmer gets the 
benefit. 

Thekind of farmer California needs 
is the man who will bring more Cal- 
ifornia butter, poultry, hogs and fed 
beef to our markets. Barley and grain 
feeds are cheap; your own acres will 
supply green feed all through the 
snowless winters. Your dairy cows 
will produce the highest butterfat 
averages in the United States; your 


Low summer round-trip fares to 
California beginning May15— 
a great summer trip for $90.30 
from Chicago, and corresponding. 
ly low rates from all other points, 
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the third greatest 
farming state-needs more farmers 


poultry can beout of doors all winter; 
you can count on two litters of pigs 
each year in California's year-round 
foraging climate. 

Where Life is Better 

And—important as it is to know 
that you will make a better living— 
you will find that this living is full of 
comforts you have never known. The 
golden oranges that you can pick from 
your own trees on Christmas Day 
and the roses blooming beside your 
porch in midwinter, when icy winds 
are sweeping over snowed-in homes 
“back East,” will make you glad that 
you discovered California. 

Here are rural schools that rank as 
the finest in America; electrical con- 
veniences of every kind on almost ev- 
ery farm; paved highways and excel- 
lent transportation; a metropolitan 
district on San Francisco Bay where 
more than a million people live; large 
thriving cities and clean progressive 
towns every few miles throughout 
the Great Valley and the neighbor- 
ing valleys; a prosperous population 
whose average wealth, average in- 
come and average number of auto- 
mobiles are twice as great as the av- 
erage for the rest of America. 


This brief picture of opportunity is told more 
fully in an 84-page booklet published by Califor- 
nians, Inc., a non-profit organization of citizens 
and business institutions interested in the devel- 
opment of the state. Send the coupon today for 
your copy of this interesting book. 


C 


Inc 
eadquarters 


SAN FRANCISCO 


140 MONTGOMERY STREET, ROoM 710 


Please send me “ Farming in California ” —free 


TE ca lcerittintintinlatliaamaniacti 








RLF. D. or Street, City © State 
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SUBSTITUTES FOR HIGH-PRICED 
CLOVER SEED 
HEN we figure the expense of seeding 
down a “forty” to red clover this 

spring, we begin to wonder whether there 
is not a short cut to a better solution. 

There are two ways that we know of 
that this expense might be reduced. One 
of these is not to seed down at all. What 
the consequence of this practice will be is 
already evident—all we need to do is to 
look about us. If we do that we will see 
in many localities a shortage of hay; and, 
if we inquire into the reason for the low 
yield of corn about us, we might discover 
that the fertility of the land has not been 
kept up; we might find that none of the 
nitrogen-gathering, humus-forming leg- 
umes were grown in the rotation. 

However fertile a soil may be, no farm 
by such a system of farming has long 
maintained its production at a highly 
profitable point, at least not by the com- 
mon methods of farming that are now 
followed in the cornbelt. Many of the 
best farmers realize this and for that 
reason they expect to seed down the usual 
acreage of clover even tho the price of seed 
is high. They are carrying out a definite 
rotation. They feel, in the end, that this 
will pay. 

But there is an increasing number of 
men who feel that there is a cheaper and 
a better way out. In the first place, these 
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fodder and besides we ranked it as the 
greatest soil robber that we had on the 
farm. We concluded that the quicker we 
could get rid of it the better off we would be. 

We found that no amount of careful 
planning, good seed preparation, nor the 
growing of the better nurse crop varieties 
—the early short-strawed kherson, Iowa 
103, Iowa 105 or early barley—insured 
success with clover. They all helped, of 
course. Carrying all the livestock the 
farm would support—dairy cattle and 
hogs—and hauling back the manure to the 
land, helped. It increased the available 
supply of plant food and humus. We tiled 
out more completely some of the land. 
And still we continued to seed down about 
forty acres to clover yearly, paid out 
money for high-priced seed, but very often 
got no returns for it. 

We concluded that this practice with 
these results would not pay and that the 
method of soil management would have 
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with hailstorms and wind, the alfalfa mad 
good every year. It is the first thing gree: 
in the spring and the last to lose its green- 
ness in the fall. 

But the story of this remarkable cro; 
cannot be told here—it is mentioned be- 
cause it is one of the solutions for the high 
price of clover seed. Liming is, of course, 
the principal expense. But the lime is 
good for a dozen years or more and even 
then a smaller application will do. 

We do not credit the cost of the lime- 
stone to the alfalfa alone, nor to any one 
crop or crop year; the benefits must be 
credited to each succeeding crop whether 
a legume, corn, oats, or wheat, because the 
limestone benefits them all either directly 
or indirectly. Our first crop of alfalfa paid 
for the limestone, the hauling and spread- 
ing, and all the seed. 

Year by year sweet clover is being used 
more extensively as a substitute for red 
clover. The price of the seed is attractive. 


























































men have limed their land. They have 
found by liming that they can get just as 
good results with less clover seed per 
acre and that, too, they are surer of a 
stand. It is not altogether the high price of 
clover seed that makes seeding prohibitive; 
it is the fact that we are not sure of-getting 
a crop that increases the prospect of add- 
ing to Its cost per acre. 

In 1926 there were a large number of 
clover failures. These are increasing yearly 
as our age-old accumulation of humus, 
which holds the soil moisture, and the 
plant food and the lime of our farms, is 
being depleted. When this inherited store 
of soil fertility once becomes depleted, we 
see then that clover responds less readily, 
dries up more often, and winter-kills more 
quickly. 

By making the growing of clover more 
certain, and by increasing the yield, liming 
is a partial solution to the high acre 
expense of seeding it. Liming is nothing 
more than a cheap form of crop insurance. 
In lowa, and in some of the adjoining 
liming has increased the yield of 
red clover from 25 to 100 percent and at 
the same time poor stands and winter- 
killing have been less frequent. This is an 
rence of farm practice and it is 
supported by numerous tests in the corn- 
belt states. 

Our own experience in the growing of 
red clover has been like that of many 
others. We have had our share of crop 
failures and winter-killing. At best, we 
have not been able to depend on clover 
more than one year. We have been short 
on pasture and short on hay at the very 
time, frequently, when we needed them 
most. Timothy we could grow a plenty, 


states, 


expe 


but for cows it had no more value than 





to be changed. Accordingly in 1922 we 
limed eight acres of land—three tons of 
limestone per acre. In the spring of 1923 
we seeded 15 pounds of Dakota No. 12 
alfalfa per acre with a nurse crop of about 
two bushels of Iowar oats. The oats made 
a very rank growth and yielded more than 
55 bushels per acre. The stand of alfalfa 
was good enough to make at least three 
tons per acre every year since then, but 
that same year the clover crop was a 
failure. On land with plenty of lime it is 
just as easy to start as clover—we think 


Ready for more and cheaper legumes— 
liming is a form of cheap crop insurance 


At the left is shown a limed and an 

unlimed strip. The red clover would not 

grow for over forty years until lime was 
applied 


But we have observed on sour land, with- 
out an application of limestone, that the 
seeding of sweet clover either alone or as a 
companion crop with clover or alsike, 
seldom gives satisfactory results. We 
have found, after many trials and experi- 
ments, that it is more difficult to start 
than alfalfa. 

The substitute mixture which we have 
used consists of sweet clover, red clover 
and alsike, of course on limed land. Last 
year on 25 acres we used the following: 
sweet clover, 150 pounds, $19.38; 60 
pounds medium red clover, $23.50; 30 
pounds of alsike, $9.50; total cost, $52.38. 
This is a heavy seeding. At the regular 
rate of seeding red clover—four quarts 
per acre—it would have required three 
bushels or $70.50 worth of seed. This year 
it would cost more. We saved in the seed 



































On this limed land sweet clover grew as tall as the oats 


easier. Considering that the crop is good 
for several years, the cost of seeding the 
alfalfa is less. Whether the season was 
early or late, wet or dry, hot or cold, and 


and we will get a surer and more profit- 
able crop. 
Sweet clover comes on early in the 
Continued on page 32 
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Your bearings cannot wait 
tilf the] oil warms up — 


















The oil must flow instantly ; 


Cold, thickened oil, slow to reach the bearings, 
can never save the first cutting, gripping wear of 





unlubricated metal on metal. Many a worn bear- 





ing and scored cylinder wall may be traced to a 





start on a winter’s day—the costly effects of the 





first few minutes of cold idling. The right oil—zero 


flowing oil—is vital to your engine in winter. 








tection of every moving surface. 


No matter how cold the en- 


gine may be—'Texaco Motor The clear, golden color is proof 


enough. Texaco carries no paraffin 


Oil never hesitates. wax, tars or other residues that con- 
Texaco circulates instantly toevery geal at low temperatures. 
bearing. It splashes freely to every Such an oil adds miles to the life 


cylinder wall. The moment the en- of your engine—miles of smooth- 
gine turns — from that moment ness, quiet and power. Insist upon 
Texaco is vitally active in the pro- it. Look for the nearest Texaco sign. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY, 17 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK CITY 
TEXACO PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


TEXACO 


MOTOR OIL 
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IMPROVING OLD PASTURES 


HE pasture crop is the most neglected 

crop on the farm. As a general rule the 
returns from it are in keeping with the 
effort which we spend upon it. Like other 
crops, pasture grasses deplete the soil; 
in the case of bluegrass the sod becomes 
hide-bound. There is little chance for the 
accumulation of humus, consequently 
there is an increasing tendency for pas- 
tures to dry up during the hot weather of 
the summer. 

There is now a greater possibility of 
improving the yield—or the carrying 
capacity of the pasture—than that of any 
other crop. And because the pasture 
stands well toward the head of the list in 
the total acreage occupied, it is deserving 
of more attention than we give it. Some 
of the most important experiments now 
conducted in this state, tho they are the 
least known—and this includes some 
striking and conclusive work done re- 
cently at Ames—indicate that we might 
easily double or triple the value of ‘the 
pasture. 

In the plots at Ames the renovation of 
the old pasture by discing in other grass 
seed ecrly in the spring has paid well. 
The dise drill is the best tool for this pur- 
pose, but without it a common disc may 
be used to cut up the sod. This work can 
best be done just as soon as the frost 
leaves the surface so the discs will cut 
thru. 

Different combinations of seed may be 
used. A simple mixture of four pounds of 
red clover and two pounds of aleike may 
be used; another would consist of three 
pounds of red, one pound of alsike, four 
pounds of sweet clover; or, in this mixture, 
eight pounds of timothy may be substi- 
tuted for the four pounds of sweet clover. 
Another very good mixture would consist 
of three pounds each of red clover, sweet 
clover and alfalfa. 

The application of limestone greatly 
stimulated growth of both the legumes 
and the old grass. Lime for pastures is 
just as important as for other crops and 
wherever in the cornbelt states there is a 
deficiency of lime, we could expect that 
an application of limestone to the pasture 
would pay. Bluegrass, naturally, is a 
great lover of lime. And so, also, are all 
the legumes. 

Applications of phosphate—acid phos- 
phate, 20 percent, at the rate of about 125 
pounds per acre—was effective. But on 
many of the hide-bound pastures the 
simple operation of cutting the sod well 
with a disc would be profitable. New 
plants would have a better chance to 
grow. If, at this time, a little extra seed 
is added, such as the clovers or alfalfa— 
if there should be lime enough in the soil— 
still better results could be expected. 

In the Ames plots both alfalfa and 
sweet clover—hien- 
nial white—resulted 
in & more vigorous 
growth of grass. This 
was due in part to the 
shading of these larg- 
er growing plants, 
and perhapsin partto 
the nitrogen which 
they stored in the 
soil. The best results 
were secured where 
the stock was not 
turned on the grass 





until it had a good 
start in the spring. 
Vigor and root 


growth are not se- 
cured unless there is 
time for top growth, 
and moreover such 
growth prevents loss 
of moisture. Further 
benefits were secured 
where the pasture 
was fenced off in lots 
so that there could 
be a rotation. Thus, 
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rank, the stock was turned into it, and 
the cropped-off plot given a chance to 
grow. 

We have observed clover pastures that 
were badly winter-killed that were im- 
proved by drilling or discing in a light 
seeding of oats, or oats and rye. Grass 
seed along with this improves it. For 
hogs and sheep, and even for cattle, four 
pounds of rape per acre will help to make 
a good emergency combination. Oats, we 
have used in-a similar way to thicken up 

















Discing, reseeding and manure on the left; 
on the right, no treatment 


old meadows. Mixed with the other grasses 
and cut before too ripe, it makes accept- 
able feed, the land is producing while at 
the same time a new crop is being started. 
—A. A. B.. Iowa. 


SUBSTITUTES FOR HIGH PRICED 
CLOVER SEED 
Continued from page 30 

spring and stands the drouth exceptionally 
well. A good stand of sweet clover will 
pasture three head of mature cattle per 
acre where it requires two acres of red 
clover to pasture one animal. Sweet clover 
is the greatest soil building legume that 
we know of. It stands abuse well as a 
pasture; in fact, is at its best when pas- 
tured fairly closely. It has the persistent 
qualities of alfalfa and it fits in better in 
the short rotation. 

We have found in the growing of these 
crops that it pays best, wherever possible, 
to apply the limestone to the soil a year 
in advance of the seeding. That gives the 
limestone time to disintegrate and work 


Spreading manure as soon as it is produced saves heavy losses 
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into the soil. A light covering of manur 
applied then is beneficial. On most farm: 
in this section—and this is true also oj 
different soils in various cornbelt states 
the use of 125 pounds of phosphorus will 
be profitable. Here the increase in the tirst 
crop paid for the fertilizer. 

In this program we have a good deal of 


faith. This spring half of the farm will b: 
limed. We expect then to put in 40 acres 
of the sweet clover pasture mixture 


Eventually all of the farm will be limed, so 
that we may take our choice of the legume 
crops. 

With a federal law requiring the dyeing 
of imported clover seed, it is not likely 
that we will see clover seed much che: aper 
for several years to come. At any rate, on 
looking into the future, we anticipate that 
sooner or later we will all have to change 
our farming practices to meet the competi- 
tion of the European corn borer. When 
that time comes, the liming of land may 
be more expensive; at least, it is not likely 
to be more profitable than it is now. Lim- 
ing paves the way to a better system of 
farming.—A. A. B., Iowa. 


PHOSPHATE PAID ITS WAY 


The part that aeid phosphate plays in 
—— cheap legume feeds was shown 
ast summer on Deo Belt’s farm in Noda- 
way county, Missouri. Red clover was 
seeded with oats in the spring of 1925 
with the field divided into three parts. 

One section of the field which had 200 
pounds of acid phosphate to the acre 
drilled with the oats made 2,200 pounds 
of hay to the acre, while the part that had 
no fertilizer yielded only 600 pounds to 
the acre. The third section on which 140 
pounds of phosphate was used made a 
yield of 1,632 pounds of hay to the acre. 

“A good stand was secured over the 
entire field,’ county agent, J. Ross Fleet- 
wood, says, “but where no phosphate was 
used, most of the clover died out the first 
summer. The hot weather also killed 
some of the clover on that part of the 
field that received the lighter application 
of fertilizer.’ 

With acid phosphate at $1.20 per hun- 
dred, the cost of applying the 200 pounds 
per acre was $2.40. In return Mr. Belt 
a oe = of good clover hay.— 
2. R 


MILLIONS IN THE DITCHES 


Ditch water in Ohio is valuable, 
especially when it comes from a barnyard. 
A conservative estimate of the value of 
wasted farm manure is placed at $100 per 
average farm yearly in that state. This is 
lost thru leaching of unprotected manure 
piles. The loss to farmers in other states 
is in proportion to the number of live- 
stock kept. Thevalue of manure will not 
be realized until we 
must buy fertilizers. 

The usual practice 
of pitching manure 
out of thestablesand 
leaving it under the 
eaves from January 
to April costs the 
state of Ohio 23 mil- 
lion dollars annually. 
The fertilizer ele- 
ments in a ton of 
manure are valued by 
E. E. Barnes of the 
Ohio soils depart- 
ment at $2.35-in a 
general farming pro- 
gram. Spreading 
manure on the land 
as fast as it is pro- 
duced is the ideal 
method. When this 
cannot be done, a 
manure pit with aroof 
soon saves its cost. 
No farm produces 
enough manure even 
when it is all saved 
and caretully used. 











when one field became 
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What makes a live 
town? 


“That’s a live town.’” You often hear that 
said about a place that has no advantages 
over any other town except one thing—good 
motion pictures—the magnet that draws the 
crowds from miles around, and keeps people 
and trade zz town 

You want the best in entertainment, just as 
you want the best in everything else and 
you'll goout of your way, if necessary, to get it. 

Who wouldn’t go a few miles more to see 
such Paramount Pictures as Mantrap, Forlorn 
River, Born to the West, The Show Off, Kid 
Boots, The Canadian, The Campus Flirt, and 
The Quarterback? 

Folks come from miles around when a 
Paramount Picture is showing and everybody 
benefits because anything that draws the 
crowds, draws trade and growth to the entire 
community. That makes better times for every- 
body and that’s what makes a “‘live’’ town. 
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If Paramount Pictures aren’t shown 
regularly at your local theatre, speak 
to the manager about it. He wants 
to show what you want to see. 


“Tf it’s a Paramount Picture it’ s the best show in town” 


‘Produced by 
Famous Players-Lasky Corporation 
ADOLPH ZUKOR, Pres., New York 


eave te uaa > 
Paramount » a J World’s Finest 
Building and D> Rc Entertainment in 
Theatre, Times 7 . 9 World's Finest 
Square, N. Y. Ui Theatre. “‘One 
New York *s hey aaa = of the Publix 
Newest Wonder. [Or ee Theatres. 
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DRY TREATMENT FOR OAT SMUT 


HE so-called dry treatment for oat 

smut hasbeen found tobe just as effective 
as the old wet method where large quanti- 
ties of water were used. Chas. P. Bley 
has used the dry method now for several 
years with very satisfactory results. In- 
stead of saturating the oats with the 
formalin solution as he formerly did, he 
now uses one pint of formalin or formalde- 
hyde to five gallons of water in treating 
40 bushels of oats. He says that oats may 
be treated with the same good results with 
even less water. 

His plan is to spread out a thin layer of 
oats on the barn floor, then sprinkle this 
with the solution. As additional layers 
are added they are sprinkled lightly. 
Finally, when 40 bushels of oats have 
been treated in this way, the pile is 
shoveled over into a neat, 
rounding heap. . This is cov- 
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The ground is then said to be in that 
honeycomb state to receive the seed and to 
give covering sufficient. But the honey- 
comb condition of the soil is seldom seen 
in his part of Nebraska, says Carlson. 
Since he has returned to the cover method 
with the press drill, he has had no trouble. 


TEST YOUR SEED CORN 


A good many farmers are not “sold” 
on the idea of testing their seed corn. 
Six corn growers in Clinton county, 
Indiana, obtained results that should con- 
vince the most skeptical. 

This test was a comparison of the weak 
corn versus strong corn as revealed by the 
rag doll germinator. The strong corn 
included only those ears in which every 
one of the six kernels tested produced 
strong, vigorous sprouts. The weak corn 
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PROTECTION FROM LIGHTNING 


Those responsible for the lives of others, 
either in the home, school or church will 
not have fulfilled their duty until they 
have carefully studied farmers’ bulletin 
1512, Protection of Buildings and Farm 
Property From Lightning. This is a free 
publication by the United States depart- 
ment of agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
Complete details of correct rodding meth- 
ods are given for all types of buildings 
under various conditions. You need this 
bulletin. 


RAISES VIRGINIA SOYS 

I have tried mammoth yellow, mid-west, 

early brown, and Wilson beans but the 

Virginias make a better all-round bean 
than any. 

My method is to inoculate the seed 

with dirt that I am sure has 

the soybean nodules in it. 





ered with a heavy blanket and je 
left overnight. During this 
time the fumes of the form- 
aldehyde will kill the smut 
spores. ‘The next morning 
the oats will be dry and 
ready to sow. 

In using this method, Mr. 
Bley says the oats do not 
swell much, that they can be 
seeded much earlier, and 
without the difficulty of seed- 
ing that one sometimes en- 
counters where the oats are 
badly swelled and damp 
from a heavy application of 
water. 

It is, of course, the gas 
and not the water that is the 
effective agent. The only 
excuse for adding the water 
is to help spread the formalin 
more uniformly over the oats. 
By using the dry method, 








ry Mix up a thin mud with this 
dirt and water, adding a little 
glue, molasses or sugar so 
the dirt will stick to the seed, 
about one-half gallon to a 
bushel of seed, and stir till 
all are coated or have the 
dirt adhering to them. So 
many people think this use- 
less because the beans will 
grow withoutit, but they will 
not grow nodules on the 
roots. By neglecting to in- 
oculate they lose half the crop. 

I have now grown soy- 
beans on every acre of my 
farm except aseven-acre blue- 
grass pasture. One field | 
doubie rowed last. year and 
cut for hay when the lower 
beans. .were. filled... It made 
about two tons:of. hay per 
acre. I usually cutmy main 
= crop when the beansare filled, 








oats may be treated in a 
wagon box. If less than five 
gallons of water has been 
used, little shoveling will be 
required when the oats are uncovered. 
Formalin treated oats are safe to feed 
just as soon as the formaldehyde fumes 
hove evaporated.—A. A. B., lowa. 


CARLSON COVERS THE CLOVER 

C. E. Carlson of Cass county, Nebraska, 
says he has success with spring seedlings 
of red clover in seasons when he sees other 
seedlings all about him making a failure. 
The difference is in the fact that Carlson 
makes sure that the clover seed is cov- 
ered, and for this use he uses a press drill 
putting on eight pounds to the acre., 

“Set the drill down just enough to cov- 
er,”’ explained Carlson, ‘‘and go out in the 
spring just as soon as the ground can be 
worked.” 

The only time in years that he failed to 
get a stand of his red clover was once 
when he took the advice of another and 
sowed the seed in late winter on the snow. 
He was told that no covering would be 
necessary in this case. ._But Carlson’s seed 
made only a poor showing. 

It is quite common to sow red clover on 
fall wheat just at the breakup of winter 


The old method of treating oats for smut has been improved 
yi 


included the ears in which one kernel did 
not grow and those in which the sprouts 
were not vigorous. All dead ears and all 
ears that showed signs of root rot were dis- 
carded. These were the results: 


Yield Yield 
Weak Strong 
Name of Farmer Corn Corn 
bushels bushels 
Re ee ere 56.3 61 
ears 53.4 68.8 
SE OS eee " 50.2 54 
Albert Dukes... .. Te. 32.2 39.7 
Clarence Kingery..... 47.5 69.7 
Charles Armstrong............ 50.4 65.4 


This is an average increase of a little 
more than eleven bushels per acre. At 
fifty cents a bushel this is a return of 
five dollars and a half per acre. The cost 
of the testing should not be over fifty 
cents an acre if half the corn tested is 
discarded as unfit for seed. 

Another benefit is to be derived from this 
testing. Since nothing but the best seed 
corn is planted, corn selected from such 
a field will propagate this improvement. 
The continual elimination of the weak 
ears cannot help but improve the corn.— 
C. T, G., Ind. 


Has your seed corn been given a careful test for germination and disease? 


but. before. the leaves fall. 
The straw after threshing the 
beans out is good -feed .and 
twice as good as wheat straw 
for manure. 

Last year the wet weather kept me out 
of the field till the leaves fell off, but the 
seed is plumper; in fact, it is the best I 
have raised, and made about ten bushels 
per acre. 

The field I had in beans year before 
last raised about ten bushels. more corn 
per acre last year than the year before 
growing beans and it was a very dry 
season. In plowing across the field, you 
could see the brown streaks where the 
bean rows were. Growing beans is the 
best way to get paid for improving your 
soil. 

All stock like soybeans and the brood 
sows will work for hours, till every bean 
and leaf is gone. We scatter a few bundles 
out for them in the winter. 

I quit wheat because of the chinch bugs 
but they do. not, bother the beans nor do 
they hurt corn so much when beans are 
planted with the corn. 

There is nothing miraculous -about my 
farming. I am just trying to-do a little 
better each year and make the soil a little 
richer forthesucteeding year.—F.E.L., Mo. 


























Air Cleaner ~T° ssferusrd in- 


side motor parts 
from excessive wear and to assure an effi- 
ciently smooth power flow, all models are 
equipped with an AC Air Cleaner which 
furnishes filtered air to the carburetor and 
prevents dirt and grit from getting into 
the motor.' 


Oil Filter =Alimodes are provid 


AC Oil Filter which insures the complete 
femoveal of all impurities and dirt from the 
oil supply—definitely promising greater 
oil mileage, less frequent oil changes and 
minimum of motor wear. 


New Coincidental Lock 


Combination Ignition 
and Steering Lock 


New Gasoline Gauge 

New Radiator 

New RemoteControl Door Handles 

New Tire Carrier 

New Duco Colors 

New Bullet-Type Headlamps 

New Bodies by Fisher 

New Running Boards 

New Windshield on Open Modeis 

New large 17-inch Steering Wheel 

New Heavy One-Piece Full-crown 
Fenders 

New and Studier Frame 

New Brake and Clutch Pedal 
Closure 

Preventing excessive draft on floor of car 

New and Improved Transmission 

New Windshield Pillars 

Narrower to provide perfect, clear vision 

New Hardware 


New Universal Joint Seal 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


for Scorn ormecat Transportation 


/ CHEVROLET y 
~and a host of 


Improvements 





‘ 


on the Most 


eautiful 


CHEVROLET 
in Chevrolet History 


In addition to introducing a new order of a 
style and distinction in the field of low-priced auto- 
mobiles, The Most Beautiful Chevrolet also repre- 
sents a revolutionary advancement mechanically. 


Examine any one of the seven attractive models and 
you will find so many mechanical improvements 
that you will be literally amazed. 


Improvements that contribute to even longer life 
greater dependability and finer performance! Im- 
provements thatassure more pronounced economy, 
easier operation and a keener sense of owner satis- 
faction! Improvements that are possible at the new 
amazingly low prices only because of the savings of 
gigantic production and the matchless research and 
a area 2 facilities enjoyed by Chevrolet as a 
the General Motors Corporation. 
CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corperation 


ie 





at these amazingly reduced prices 


Touring or Roadster $525, Coach $595, Coupe $625, Sedan $695, Sport Cabriolet $715, 
Landau $745, 1-Ton Truck $395 (Chasssis only). 1-Ton Truck $495 (Chassis only). 
Balloon tires standard equipment on all models, All prices f. o. b. Flint, Mich. 
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At the left is a farm in Ohio county, 
Indiana, showing a large percentage 
of land in alfalfa, clover and per- 
manent pasture. This prevents heavy 
soil washing 
Below is an unterraced hillside on the 
farm of J. D. Congleton, Washington 
county, Indiana, showing the move- 
ment of water down the hillafter avery 
hard rain. If keptin cultivated crops, 
this hillside is apt to become badly 
cut up into ditches. This is an ideal 
field jor terracing 














STOPPING HILLSIDE DITCHES 


N the E. Golinveaux farm in Black- 

hawk county, Iowa, the washing of 
ditches has been effectively stopped by 
simple stake dams. These were placed 
in the ditch about every 30 or 40 feet, 
depending upon the slope. These dams 
consist of small stakes about the size of 
a pitchfork, driven into the ground 
either in a V shape or arch, with the 
center of the arch toward the bottom of 
the hill. The stakes at the outside of 
the ditch were on a level with the out- 
side or top of the ditch. The st: ~— in 
the center of the ditch were a little lower 
thus keeping the water in the main chan- 
nel. A little straw w: as placed behind 
each row of stakes. This acted as a 
filter and allowed the ditch to fill up 
until it was nearly level. 

Somewhat the same system is in use in 
the larger ditches on the steeper hill- 
sides. But here two small posts are 
driven near the banks and one in the 
center a little farther down stream form- 
ing a “V.” Woven wire is then stretched 
across this and straw or brush piled in 
on the upper side. In the southern part 
of the state we have observed many large 
ditches filled by this method. 

Whenever the ditches occur in the 
plowed land of the farm the better plan 
1s to stop them as soon as possible after 
they are started. On steep hillsides the 
small washout may soon cut a channel 
like a river and then it is difficult to fill. 
As soon as the ditches are filled a sod 
strip should be allowed to form. For 
this purpose a mixture of rye, timothy 
or bluegrass answers the purpose very 
well. On steep hillsides that are inclined 
to wash the plan of leaving a strip of 
sod unplowed in the center is often fol- 
lowed. Such methods of prevention have 
been found to be more satisfactory than 
methods which attempt to cure—A. 
B., Iowa. 





THE SEED-BED FOR CLOVER 

In practice there are two common 
methods of seeding clover and other small 
grass seed. Some prefer to seed before the 
disc, others prefer to cover ‘only with the 
harrow. Which is better? 

On the light, sandy soils of this section 
= scing is the more common method and 

ems to give better results. Here there is 
ian iys present the danger of the upper 
soil drying out, hence the desirability of 
covering the seed somewhat deepe r. Under 
these conditions discing seems to sprout 
the seeds quicker and prevents sudden 
injury by drouth. 

The more common custom on the heavier 
soils is to use the harrow after the grass 
seed has been sown. And in some cases 
where the seed-bed has been properly 
worked, the seed is covered by a single 
dragging. Where the soil has been suffi- 
ciently worked, this will cover the seed 
to a depth of about a half-inch which is 
deep enough for the proper germination 
of practically all grass seed. Two harrow- 











ings sometimes are necessary in order to 
get a uniform covering. 

On a very mellow soil discing will get 
the seed in to a depth of more than two 
inches, rather an extreme depth for small- 
seeded crops. In very wet weather the 
seeds at this depth become. water logged 
and rot, sometimes the soil becomes baked 
and the weakened, spindling plants die 
just beneath the upper crust. We have 
often observed this, especially with alfalfa 





Two ways of stopping i la 
small ditches weal 


and sweet clover, as well as common red 
clover. 

Last year we secured an excellent stand 
of a mixture of red clover, alsike and sweet 
clover without covering the seed in any 
way. On most of the fields in the same 
section the seedings were a complete fail- 
ure. What little covering the seed had was 
made by the rains which followed. -The 
practice is not to be recommended but it is 
an indication that shallow seeding, even in 
extreme dry weather, such as we had, 
very dependable. 

The — success with all of the small- 
seeded legumes is to be had where the 


soil has been properly prepared. That 
means that the y tana have been worked 
down, the under layers of the soil rather 
firm, but mellow, and the top loose enough 
so that the seed can be worked into it 
readily. Then, if in addition to that, the 
germination of the grass seed, as well as 
that of the nurse crop, is to be at its best, 
the use of the roller or cultipacker will give 
the desired results. 

Last year on the Dutcher farm in 
Black Hawk county, lowa, and this has 
been true also in years previous, the use 
of the cultipacker was responsible for a 
good stand. On the uncultipacked ground 
the seeding was a failure. The same results 
are often noticeable in the turning rows at 
the end of a field, or at the corners, where 
the soil has been firmed by more frequent 
tramping; and often in the horse tracks, 
or wheel tracks across the field. 

Grass seed, as well as the nurse crop, 
requires a soil that is firmed enough to 
permit the rise of moisture to the surface, 
and in that case it is not necessary to get 
the seed down to the moisture below.— 
A. A. B., Iowa. 


THE DISC HARROW 

Heavy power loss and poor results 
follow failure to keep a dise sharp and the 
bearings properly adjusted and oiled. In 
ordinary soil, the dise will require sharp- 
ening every two years and in many cases 
every year. Truck wheels, or a disc boat, 
save much damage to the blades during 
transportation from one field to another 
especially if the roads are stony. 

At the University of Illinois T. P. 
Blauser recommends that enough grease 
be used on the bearings so that it works 
out readily. So long as grease is working 
out of a bearing, dust is not working into 
it. Dise bearings are made of chilled iron. 
or maple impregnated with oil. Chilled 
bearings are usually found in_ the 
rear gangs of a double disc since there is 
considerable thrust on the bearings. Such 
bearings do not have the reserve oil found 
in the maple bearings and consequently 
must be lubricated carefully. 

Bearings that have become badly worn 
are easily replaced with new ones which 
are inexpensive and easily installed. The 
lighter draft and better work will soon 
offset the expense, 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


NOW!—for the first time, the farmers of 
America have a chance— if they act quick!—to 
see and USE, on 30 days’ free trial, the New Low 
Model Belgian Melotte Cream Separator. 

AT LAST!—a shipment of 2,000 of these new 
models has arrived—and if you write us at once, 
before this supply is quickly exhausted, you will 
have an opportunity. to get a New Model Melotte 
for 30 days’ free trial. But don’t delay! 

The World’s Leading Separator has taken a 
NEW Leap Forward! In ADDITION to the un- 
surpassed and unsurpassable Cream-separating 
efficiency and durability for which the Melotte 
has been world famous for 38 years, you NOW 
have, in the New Melotte, a greater convenience, 
a greater ease of operation and a more complete, 
all-around satisfaction that was ever known be- 
fore. There is a new, swinging steel supply 
tank, waist high for your convenience. It is lined 
with white bafth-tub enamel. Easy to handle. 
Easy to drain. Easy to wash. Sanitary! See 
the many OTHER refinements and improve- 
ments which have started the whole dairy indus- 
try of Europe talking! 

Of course, the Melotte’s wonderful Self-Balan- 
cing Bowl is NOT changed. A Bowl that NEVER 
gets out of balance—a Bowl that has NEVER 
had to be rebalanced —- NEEDS NO CHANGE! 
YOU CANNOT IMPROVE PERFECTION! 


Write for Special Low 
Introductory Price Offered 
NOW! Act Quick! 


Se We KNOW that the New Melotte is going to 
"OUR ¢ CLAI Which we Stand be the talk of the dairy farmers of America— 
Ready to Prove —__— just as it nowis in Europe—so, we are now 




































































































We claim that year in and year out, over a period of ten—twenty—thirty or more i 3 i .' Cia ri 
years, the Melotte will put the most cream in your cream can. The most won be- making, for a short time only, = special low = 

ause with its suspended, single-Bearing self-balancing bowl, the MELOTTE skims » odei in the 
cause'w ith t ended, ingle- Bearing self-bai a troductory price, to get this new model tl 
perfectly uring its entire li ime and never wastes any cream. The most cream t ; Z ; ray 
with less expense, because the hand balanced separaters wear themselves out of hands of American farmers right away. The 
balance and waste cream before each rebalancing. There are no Melotte rebalanc- price on later shipments may be con siderably 
ing bills, as it never, never gets out of balance. 3 : T a] 

higher. Save money by acting NOW! 





for4 Months 





Write for the new Melotte literature today and find out how right place to select a cream separator. Use it there just as if it 
you may have the new model 77 Melotte on the same terms as the were yourown. Give it any test. After you have skimmed sixty 
old Meilotte. Don’t pay for 4 months. Or, if you choose, pay times you will know it gets all the cream. You will know how 
— $7 .50 down after 30 days’ free trial AF then $7.50 per handy itis, You will know how pen | it turns. Your wife will 

know simple it is to wash. You will know the reason why we 
more this Melotte and set it up on your o'vyn farm, That’s the haven’t been able to get any of these new Mélottes until now. 


ISS SSSR SCE SEES SSS eee 
Write for Full Details! : "vee". 
2843 W. 19th St., Dept. 28-43 “chica je m. 
2445 Prince St., Berkeley, Cai 
of this Great New Separator Please send me at once full details about the new low 


model 77 Melotte Cream Separator and your ‘‘Don’t 
ed = 4 —. Offer and Special Low Introduc- 
Get the facts yourself. That’s the first thing todo. Then youcan decide. Don’t titer fore mde dee 
be rushed into buying a separator from anybody until you have found out all . PRR RATA CNN 
about the new Meliotte, until you haye tried it right on your own farm. Remem- 
ber, you pet a whole year to pay for it. When you have a new Melotte, you are 
through buying separators forever; for the new Melotte lasts a lifetime and stays 
in perfect balance every minute. Even if you won’t need a separator for several 
months, let us tell you about the New Low Model 77 self-balancing bow! Melotte. 


The Melotte Separator 2:13 Ws su. chicazo, m. 
2445 Prince St., Berkele 


H. B. BABSON, U. S. Manager y,Cal. 
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F a house is a real home it doesn’t matter much whether 
it is old or so new that the plaster is not dry yet, as far as 
its possibilities of containing helpful hints goes. This is 

particularly true in a farm home where there is a chance to 
have everything that one can have in a town home plus many 
things such as miles and miles of view, plenty of ground and 
trees, that are not possible to have anywhere except in the 
country. The Morris Chamberlain 





side windows look out upon a splendid one hs 
view of a broad sweep of the Mississippi 

river valley. Anyone working in the 

kitchen has the benefit of the lovely, 

ever-changing bluffs and river. 

Inside the front door of the house is the hallway. To the 
right is the living room, to the left the stairway, and straight 
ahead is the kitchen. 

The living room is a large, well-lighted room beautified by 


A House That Is a 


; Comfort and Convenience on the Farm 
By EDNA KNOWLES KING 


Real Home 


soft-toned walls that harmonize with the shades of bricks 
used in the fireplace. These are of two shades of red and a 
reddish gray, the tile used in the hearth is of a deep, plum 
shade. Two small metal doors just under the grate allow the 
ashes to be dropped into a chute which sends them into a 
metal container in the basement. This arrangement is a great 
stimulus toward having a hearth fire often for it means that 
the ashes can be removed without 
taking them out into and thru the 


home illustrated and =, “9 + we 2 

described here is a re genre a — 

Minnesota home that $A Ne eee =o —e 

makes no pretense of (77 | Se a * waa F 
a being perfect but is ¢ [| \-> > enegten ab they " gfiter th 
{ unusualintheamount ~~! aie % a | Acad oes 
of comfort and con- . - co Ye A fey | ~~... 
venience that it. af- pe oe 1 “e 
fords the family that lives . |! bit “scm 

in it. This is an ordinary * | ater t — ‘ 

sized family consisting of ma if “s - oP 

two grown-ups, a girl of | in ei 32 :: 

high school age and three a) ee weer oh « 

small children. Generally L y sige 7 —T j 

there is one hired man, al- ~~ # mst = 5 tg} 

tho during the busy season rsiip ia: eo 

there may be more than eee ee ——= 

one. First Floor Plan 

The house was planned by its owner. 

Interestingly enough, it is built upon a exo 

farm that originally was the homestead of | AH pRAS OUD T me 

Mr. Chamberlain’s grandfather, altho it Si LLL 5 “ 

had been sold out of the family years ago \. | SQ othe ee Ae 

and. had to be bought back again. The <7 . ea 

farm had been worked, but it had not been b | ie “Tl rd 

lived on in years, so that a building pro- | o 

gram including a large barn, silo, sheds ey : zener 4 

and hog houses had to be worked out : | ‘ 

along with the erection of the house. F z| Be, 

The home stands a mile off the main Pe eee 
highway, a private road leading across : — ae ‘ 
the fields to it. Facing a tree-covered F iat 
pasture as the house does, the rear and |“ | ‘Le 


Second Floor Plan 


rooms. 


There is sure to be more or 


less dust in handling them in the old- 


fashioned way. 


. | The bookcases are built in. Com- 
fortable chairs, a reading table and a 


”) 


In. 


leather covered day bed make the 
room “easy to spend an hour or two 


The dining room opens into the 
2 | living room. This is a bright, cheer- 
ful room. 
filled with potted flowering plants 
and ferns during the fall, winter and 


The windows are kept 


4 = spring months. The baby’s high 
chair is pulled among them and he | 
set in it to take his sun bath, wh 
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his mother is busy in t] 
kitchen, which is just 
few steps away. 

A door opening from 
the back porch into the 
dining room makes it 
possible for men to enter 
and eat without going 
thru the kitchen. This 
is handy in threshing or 
silo filling time. This 
door makes it possible to 
have cross ventilation in 
the’room when it is de- 
sired, thus keeping it 
cool even in hot summer 
weather. The room is 
large enough so that any 
ordinary number of 
people may be seated at 


the long extension table without filling the space so that it is 


hard to wait upon. those dining. 


Just inside of the dining 


room door is a large wooden boxseat finished like the wood- 


work. This is used for a mending box, altho when built, it 
was intended to store wood for the 


(Continued on page 53 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Prices on Lumber, 
Houses and Barns! ___~ 





i eee ii F es eo : a fg 


Gordon-Van Tine Home No. 508—Won- $ 00 
derful six-room farm home. Materials Loman 


Write for These FREE BOOKS Today! 



















Book of 100 Book of Barns Catalog of 5,000 
ES Home Plans and Farm Buildings Building Material 
. : = Shows photos, floor- Shows 654 sizes and Bargains 
a mesa : plans, specifications of kinds of barns, hog and Everything for build- 
aca ies e See eee ad jy ee a — coun- ee prone, ing, remodeling and re- 
m ry homes, 4to 9 rooms. ries, feed and implement sairing. Save even on a 
Gordon-Van Tine Gambrel Roof Barn $ 00 Explains ‘Plan-Cut sys- sheds. Barn plans to suit $25 order. Highest qual- 
No. 402—30 x 30. Materials . .. .- quam tem. Wholesale prices. your needs. ity guaranteed. 













Build Plan-Cut! The Finest 2i-fon-m 
Farm Homes at Amazing Savings! jas 


Better Materia!l—Better Construction—and at 
30% Less Labor Cost! 


This is what the Gordon-Van Tine Plan-Cut system gives you: A home especially planned 
by expert architects for farm needs; highest quality material guaranteed; a stronger, 
tighter, warmer home; a saving of 30% in labor cost in building, and 18% less lumber 
waste. All this you get at wholesale prices direct from our mill. 

By the Plan-Cut method we saw, cut and notch the lumber at the mill for the home you 
select. All heavy rafters, joists, studs and framing lumber come accurately fitted to plan. 
No costly hand-sawing! Carpenters start nailing at once. Even unskilled workman can 
build successfully, because the Plan-Cut method compels accuracy! We supply 
complete plans free with material for your house. 












Homes Planned to 5,000 Building Material 4 Building Material 
Save Steps and Housework | OneGuaranteedPrice Bargains Bhd ORS a Arte 







Our farm homes are thoughtfully a gree ee Lumber Bathroom and 


planned for farm conditions; separate , . Shingles Plumbing Supplies 
dining rooms; roomy closets; wash- o i pe ngs A ae Lath Roofing 

rooms; bath; handy kitchencabinets; all materials as specified Flooring Paints 

built-in bookcases; Ist floor bed- Write for list. Windows Glass 

rooms; big basements and attics, etc Doors Furnaces 

















Built according to latest 
ideas of successful poultry- 
men. Lots of light, ventila- 
tion, warmth. Size shown 

modates 200 hens. 


Well-built — plenty of 
sun and ventilation. Pens 
6x8. Big passageway for 
easy feeding and cleaning 


Gord 


Davenport loy 
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Send Us Your Bills to Figure—Free Estimat 
We sell lumber, miwor, hardware, and lowest Fe a  ottem. a pre- 
paints in any guantity. hatever you are paid. verything ig t quality — you 
going to bel a, remodel or repair, send us cont equal our material at usual sources. coaeamninainens anti 
your list. We will figure it free ive you rite! ordon-Van me Co. 
s tials 938 Gordon Street, Davenport, Iowa | 


3 Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 
Oo r on- an ine 3 Send me Free Books. I am interested in 
(Established 1865) 


t 0 Houses. (© Farm Bldgs. ( Building Material. 


PLAN-CUT Buildings | 
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for catalog. 
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Changing to Better 
Fruit Varieties 
It’s Easier Than You Think 


By L. S. GOODE 


HE old saw about 

changing horses in 

midstream wasn’t 

thought up in connection 

with topworking fruit trees. Anyhow, it is certainly better to 

have-a good sound horse under you than one with a broken leg, 

even if the exchange has to be made in midstream. It is better 

to have apples that the public will buy than to attempt to grow 

stuff that will be no more than just casually Looked at. 
Changing a tree from one variety 
to another will involve a few hours’ 


be worked over in a sea- 
son. Some leaf area 
should be left for shade 
over center of tree. Larg- 
est limbs, however, should be cut out to prevent undue growth 
of such limbs as a result of the beheading topworking involves 
But work half the area, well distributed, this spring, the balance 
the following year, and it will be easier on the tree. 

Cions will usually do best in stubs an inch and a half in 
diameter, or less, tho larger limbs 
are frequently worked over. 





work, altogether, and save a few 
years’ time in getting a crop of the 
desired variety. Right there is the 
one big advantage to topworking 
over blasting out the old tree and 
replacing it with a young one of the 
desired variety. 

There is no use going into the 
matter of disadvantages of wrong 
varieties and all that sort of thing. 
You know if you have them, and if 
you haven’t any trees that you 
wish were something else, then you 
are lucky, or have shown good 
planting judgment, and there’s an 
end to it. 

If there is a top- 
working job, what 








In preparing the cions select wood 
about the size of a lead pencil. 
Bring the lower end to a wedge 
shape, with a bud at one side of the 
wedge, and between the beveled 
surfaces. Make the wedge a little 
thinner toward the side opposite 
the bud; the thin side will be toward 
the center of the stock or stub that 
is topworked. 

Cut off the branch to be top- 
worked, leaving a stub as in Figure 
1. Now split the stub from which 
the branch has been removed, as in 
Figure 2. Split this horizontally 
rather than vertically, for this will 

allow each cion to 
rew without inter- 














equipment must you 
buy? Some grafting 
wax, or the ingredients 
for it, and if you have 
a saw and a hatchet 
and a jacknife, I be- 
lieve you can get along 
on a small job without 
undue difficulty. If 
there are a number of 
trees to work over, 











erence with the other. 
When a cion starts 
growth the growth 
shoots upward and 
with one cion above 
the other interference 
is sure to occur. 

After the first sea- 
son, remove the weak- 
er of the two shoots, if 
both grew. 











better figure on a 





After the stub is 





grafting tool—you can 
see what it looks like 
in the several pictures where it shows up. 
A wooden mallet to save breakage of the 
tool, a saw to cut off limbs smoothly and 
quickly, a knife with which to prepare 
the cions, and of course some cions of 
the desired variety, and you are 
ready to exchange the old variety for 
a new one. There will be no time to 
prepare grafting wax after you have 
started a job like this, so you might 
as well buy some grafting wax or make 
it at the house over the kitchen stove. 
If you wish to make this at home simply 
weigh out four parts of rosin, two parts of 
beeswax, and one part of rendered tallow. 
Use one part of linseed oil instead of tallow 
if you wish a softer wax, or one-half part tal- 
low and one-half part linseed oil for a wax of 
intermediate hardness. Melt these ingredients 
over a fire until they are all mixed together and then 
pour the hot wax into a bucket of cold water. As soon as the 
wax has cooled enough to handle, lift it out and pull like you 
would taffy, until it assumes a buff-yellow color. Of course you 
will grease your hands well to prevent sticking, and if you are 
wise you will use due care to see that the wax doesn’t boil over 
on the stove, or catch fire. If the wax in the kettle should by 
accident catch fire it will be easy enough to smother the fire by 
throwing a thick damp cloth over the top of the kettle. If you 
should boil it over on to the stove, you will have to use your own 
judgment as to the best way of putting an end to the difficulties 
that will follow. I have been given to understand that some folks 
are particular as to the appearance of their kitchen equipment. 
After you have pulled that wax into proper color, make it up 
into balls, and you can melt one or more balls when you are ready 
to use it. By the way, a small pot of wax can be kept warm a 
long time if it is floated in a larger pail of hot water. 
About one-third to one-half of the branches of a large tree can 


ia 


split, drive in a wedge, 
or the wedge of the 
grafting tool, as shown in the picture num- 
bered 3, and then insert the cions care- 
fully, so that when the wedge is removed 
the pressure will hold the cions, and 
the cambium areas—the growing areas 
between bark and wood—of cion and 
stock will be in contact. To be sure of 
the contact set the cion a little aslant, 
so that the respective areas will inter- 
sect. It is well to have freshly cut 
cions, and to moisten them with a 
little water before inserting. 
Now cover the entire wound and the 
cut surfaces of the top of the cions with 
melted wax applied with a paddle or 
brush (Figure 4), wrap with a strip of cloth 
(Figure 5), and you’re thru with that stub. 
The sixth picture shows the completed job. 
When should topworking be done? Any time from 
the early days of spring when the buds are almost ready 
to swell, up to blossoming time. Probably the earlier part of the 
season is best. But make sure of one thing, the cion must be dor- 
mant. Never use cions on which buds are showing signs of 
growth. 

There are, of course, certain varieties that do not dend them- 
selves so well to topworking as most others. While it is hardly 
worth while to go into this in view of the fact that there are few 
cases where whole orchards will be topworked, still it should be 
mentioned that the Duchess is one variety that seems to give poor 
results as a stock. Malinda and Hibernal generally make excell- 
ent stocks. Ben Davis has an excellent root system and if blister 
canker can be avoided on the trunk and branches, some of your 
Bens can be turned into something more to the taste. 

I believe that the pictures shown with this article will answer 
most every question that is likely to arise in your mind, as they 
illustrate the process step by step. Try topworking a few branches 
this spring, and you'll have the method down pat. 
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Douglas 


Fir 
America’s Permanent 


Lumber Supply 


A lumber bargain 


ya you go to your retail lumber 
dealer and buy Douglas Fir, you 
pay less than for any other lumber of 
equal quality — and here is what you 
get in addition: 


More usefulness 


You can use Douglas Fir for more 
different purposes than any other wood. 
That means a saving because it stops 
waste. There’s always a practical use 
for Douglas Fir on a farm. 


* More strength and stiffness 


You pay less for the stiff strength of 
Douglas Fir and you need less of it to 
hold a given load. Floors and roofs 
held up by Douglas Fir are safer and 
more rigid. 

Lighter weight 

Douglas Fir joists and rafters are easy 
to handle and place and eliminate 
much useless deadweight. 


Greater durability per dollar 


Most Douglas Fir dimension lumber 
is all heartwood — the more durable 
part of any tree. Ask your dealer how 
much he would have to charge for 
all heartwood lumber of any other kind 
and you will understand why Douglas 
Fir costs you less per year of usefulness 
as well as in first cost. 


Our new book, “Where to use 
Douglas Fir on your farm,” is just off 
the press—and your copy is waiting for 
you to send us your name and address. 


May we 
send you 
this book? 





WEST COAST 
LUMBER BUREAU 
5560B Stuart Bldg., 
Seattle, Washington 


Please send me your free book on the farm 
uses of West Coast Woods. 


f 
Name 
cAddre Ss 


(ity State........ 
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THE CROSS POLLINATION OF 
PEACHES 


‘THE J.H. Hale peach has at times been 
planted in solid blocks, and complaint 

has followed that the peach did not set 

fruit well under such circumstances. 

From the experience of fruit growers 
wherever these peaches are grown ap- 
parently it is necessary to plant other 
varieties of peaches with the J. H. Hale 
in order to insure a set of fruit. 

Last year an interesting experiment 
was carried out in eastern New York by 
the state agricultural experiment station 
which illustrates the point very well. 

Early in the spring, before the blossoms 
had opened, several hundred of them were 
covered with paper bags to keep away the 
insects which might carry pollen to the 
blossoms. Pollen was gathered at the 
proper time from varieties such as El- 
berta, Belle of Georgia, Carman, Cham- 
pion, Hiley and Rochester. After the 
Hale blossoms had had time to open, this 
pollen was applied to the blossoms under 
the paper bags. 

When the fruit had matured and the 
number of fruits resulting from the differ- 
ent pollinations had been determined, it 
was found that of 231 J. H. Hale blossoms 
which had received their own pollen, not 
a single one developed fruit. However, 
of those blossoms which had received 
Elberta pollen, 35.8 percent set fruit; 
Belle of Georgia, 33.3 percent; Carman, 
28.5 percent; Champion, 37.5 percent; 
Hiley, 30.7 percent; and Rochester, 36.1 
percent. 

The results of this experiment indicate 
very strongly the importance of insuring 
cross pollination of ‘some varieties in 
particular when planting orchards. 


WHEN YOU GET YOUR NURSERY 
STOCK 


According. to my observations, few 
people handle their nursery stock as it 
should be handled, especially when the 
nurseryman has guaranteed it to grow, 
and has agreed to replace any plants 
that die the first season. The purchasers 
seem to believe that as long as they are 
to get new stock for the one that does 
not grow, they need not be very careful 
with the handling of the stock. This 
idea, however, is a foolish one, for even 
if the dying plants are replaced, the 
purchaser is bound to lose anyway, as a 
whole year must go by before the other 
plants can be started, and the time spent 
on the first stock also is waste. The 
wisest and most economical method is to 
give all nursery stock the best attention 
possible. , 

No plants should ever be permitted to 
lie around loose, and the stock should 
be fetched home as soon as it arrives at 
the depot. It is well known that thou- 
sands of trees and shrubs are lost an- 
nually thru lying around so long at the 
depots and on the farms that the roots 
dry our or heat. We have purchased 
much nursery stock of different kinds, 
but very few of the plants have failed to 
grow or have died after being planted 
correctly. 

When we receive a shipment of nurs- 
ery stock, we open the package immedi- 
ately to determine the condition of the 
plants, and if possible, we set them out 
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the same day. If this cannot be done, 
however, we plant them temporarily. 
First, to keep them from drying out, we 
soak the roots in wet mud, and then 
place them in a trench and cover them 
with ground or sand. In this manner the 
plants can be kept for quite a while in a 
vigorous condition. 

When planting trees, we have found 
that it is most important to give every 
part of the root system a close contact 
with the soil, for upon this contact de- 

ends the life of the tree. After the soil 

as been replaced about the tree, it 
should be compacted carefully by tramp- 
ing oe it with the feet or by pounding 
it lightly with a heavy club, but care 
must be taken that the roots are not 
barked or otherwise injured. 

It pays to plant the nursery stock slow- 
ly, doing the best that can be done with 
each plant. Usually we plant the trees 
three or four inches deeper than they 
stood in the nursery, and we are always 
careful that they are not moved out of 
place after we have set them correctly 
in the holes dug for them. We use fine 
loose, top soil, and mound it high enough 
around the tree bases to prevent any de- 
pression from forming there when the soil 
settles. After the tree starts growing it is 
a wise rule to prune and thin it so that it 
becomes properly balanced and grows a 
top that is in proper proportion to the root 
system.—C. O., Minn. 


SPARE THE SPRAY, SPOIL THE 
PROFIT 


During the year 1922, John Bartunek oi 
Colfax county, Nebraska, sprayed his 
orchard of 80 apple trees three times in 
order to keep the worms out of his apples 
During that year he sold $500 worth’ of 
apples. In 1923 he tried to save on spray- 
ing and applied only one spray. The résult 
was that he was not able to sell any 6f ‘the 
apples, and he received no profit in-1923. 

Mr. Bartunek has come to the ¢on- 
clusion that it is best to spray His orchard 
three times. The materials for the three 
sprays cost him between $9 and $10, and 
one-half day’s time is required for each 
application. The expense is very little as 
compared with the profit. 

The first spray should be applied early 
in the spring when the flower buds show 
pink after the stems have separated, the 
second as soon as the blooms have dropped 
and the third from two to three weeks 
after the second spray. 

If you use limesulfur sprays they have 
a decided advantage in that they do not 
cause any injury when applied on dormant 
trees. Oil emulsions are extensively used 
for dormant sprays, and they are safe 
when properly prepared and diluted. 

Use 14-44-50 bordeaux with every tank 
of engine oil-soap emulsion. Do not us¢ 
stock emulsion in which free oil has sepa- 
rated out and come out to the surface, due 
to freezing or any other cause. Do not use 
a diluted spray mixture in which the 
free oil has separated out and come to the 
surface of the tank. It is a good practice to 
stir all emulsions before measuring out the 
desired quantity for use. 

Experience shows that San Jose scale 
can be quite effectively controlled by using 
limesulfur, lubricating oil emulsion, or 
miscible oils. It is necessary to use the 
proper dilution of the spray and apply it 
thoroly. One good application every year 
is usually enough to keep the seale well 
under control. 

If a first summer spray is applied the 
orchards will produce more and better 
fruit. A satisfactory solution is the com- 
mercial limesulfur, concentrated (11% 
gallons to 50 gallons of water) spraying 
solution. 

In case of aphids on buds and leaves, 
use one-half pint of forty percent 
nicotine sulfate in every 50 gallons of the 
spraying solution. This spray should be 
applied when che flower buds begin to 
separate but before the blossoms open. 
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Trouble at a critical time may result in 


Calyx spray is the most important sum- 


mer spray. 
the coddling moth and to a certain extent 
prevents the losses caused by the later 
oods of this insect. It also controls 
other minor fungus diseases and insect 
ests. This spray should consist of lime- 
sulfur solution 114 gallons, and arsenate 
if lead one pound to fifty gallons of water. 
Best results are secured by applying this 
spray when two-thirds of the blossoms 
have dropped. 

\ third summer spray should be ap- 

lied within 10 to 14 days after the calyx 
spray. This spray is intended for prevent- 
ng apple blotch injury and where this 
disease is found, bordeaux and arsenate 
{ lead should be used instead of lime- 
sulfur, beeause bordeaux controls this 
disease better. 

In sections where the growing season 
is longer, many orchard owners apply 
from four to eight. sprays. These later 
sprays are intended to prevent the de- 
velopment of apple blotch and bitter rot 
and other injurious pests.—Y. P. B., Nebr. 


PROPER CARE OF SPRAYERS 


Sprayer troubles can be largely avoided 
1y proper care of rigs and equipment. 
Loss of time, lack of pressure and ineffec- 
tive operation are generally caused by 
previous improper care. Neglect greatly 
shortens the life of the sprayer as well as 
reducing the efficiency of the machine. 

Spray mixture deposits are responsible 
for much trouble in spraying. This ma- 
terial causes needless corrosion of parts 

ind in many cases a partial stoppage of 
waterways. Flakes from these deposits 
ire a common cause of the clogging of the 
nozzles. 

The flushing of pump and parts should 
be a regular practice at the end of each 
day’s work and at the close of each period 
f spraying. Fresh water run thru the 
pump, waterways and hose lines will re- 
move corrosive spray mixtures and pre- 
vent deposits. It is a good policy to 
empty the tank each night and wash 
out all sediment. A small amount of 
lubricating oil drawn into the pump after 
each spraying will- prevent corrosion and 
will keep it in good condition. 

Worn nozzle openings often cause low 
ressure. The steel discs in the mist-type 

nozzles, commonly used on both rods and 
zuns, enlarge with usage. When openings 
come noticeably larger the discs should 
e replaced. Failure to do so results in 
‘xcessive discharge and sometimes in over- 
ad for both pump and engine. Needless 
‘preciation results and spray material 
; wasted, The coarse spray discharged 
thru enlarged nozzles frequently drenches 
the foliage, may cause burning, and is gen- 
erally not so desirable as the fine mist. 

Many breakdowns are directly charge- 
ible to loose nuts and screws. It pays to 
tighten all loose parts as soon as dis- 
covered. Sprayers are subject to much 
rack and vibration. At least once -each 

all parts that are liable to loosen 
vuld be tested. 

Needless wear is caused by insufficient 
lubrication. Both pump and engine should 
be generously oiled and the cups filled with 
grease. A thoro oiling every half day is 

me too often. At this time also it is 
well to wipe the pump and engine with 
waste soaked in oil. This removes dust, 
corrosive spray material and excessive 
grease that accumulates. 

lailure to keep spare parts is a common 
cause of much delay. Certain equipment 

uld always be kept ready for use. In- 

ded in this should be small wearing 
parts on the rig, pump packing, hose con- 
nections and splicers, fittings for rods and 

tra nozzles, gaskets and discs. There 
Should be a replacement for every weak 
part of the outfit. 

Sprayers cannot be too well cared for. 
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Y running your tongue across your 
B teeth, a film will be felt—a slippery 
sort of coating. 

Recent dental research proves that film 
a chief enemy of healthy teeth and gums 
—the source of most dull teeth, a chief 
cause of many gum disturbances. 

Because old ways of brushing failed to 
remove film successfully, a new way in 
tooth and gum care is being widely sug- 
gested by dental authorities. These are 
embodied in the special film-removing 
dentifrice called Pepsodent. 


Now an effective film combatant 
For years dental science sought ways to 
fight film, Clear teeth and healthy gums 
come only when film is constantly com- 
bated—removed every day from the teeth. 

Film was found to cling to teeth; to 
get into crevices and stay ; to hold in con- 
tact with teeth food substances which fer- 
mented and fostered the acids of decay. 
Film was found to be the basis of tartar. 
Germs by the millions breed in it. And 
they, with tartar, are the chief cause of 
pyorrhea and most gum disorders. 

Thus there was a universal call for an 
effective film-removing method. Ordinary 
brushing was found ineffective. Now two 
effective combatants have been found, ap- 
proved by high dental authority and em- 
bodied in a tooth paste called Pepsodent. 

Curdles and removes film— 
Firms the Gums 

Pepsodent acts first to curdle the film 
Then it thoroughly removes the film in 
gentle safety to enamel. 

At the same time, it acts to firm the 
gums—Pepsodent provides, for this pur- 
pose, the most recent dental findings in 





losses that greatly reduce the season's | 


fits. —C, R, 


gum protection science knows today. 


Pepsodent also multiplies the alkalinity The Quality Dentifrice—Removes Film from Teeth 
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Glistening White Teeth 


Are teeth kept free of film—every day in this way 


—of the dangerous film on teeth to which science 
ascribes many tooth and gum disorders. What 
numbers of authorities suggest doing for it 


Send coupon for 10-day free test 


of the saliva. And thus aids in neutraliz- 
ing mouth acids as they form. 

It multiplies the starch digestant of the 
saliva. Thus combats starch deposits which 
might otherwise ferment and form acids. 

No other method known to present-day 
science embodies protective agents like 
those in Pepsodent. 


Please accept Pepsodent test 


Send the coupon for a 10-day tube. Brush 
teeth this way for 10 days. Note how 
thoroughly film is removed. The teeth 
gradually lighten as film coats go. Then 
for 10 nights massage the gums with 
Pepsodent, using your finger tips; the 
gums then should start to firm and harden 

At the end of that time, we believe you 
will agree, that next to regular dental 
care, Pepsodent, the quality dentifrice, 
provides the utmost science has discovered 
for better tooth and gum protection. 





FREE—10-DAY TUBE | 














FREE_—waii coupon for 10-day tube | 
to The Pepsodent Company, Dept. 1351, 
1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIL, 
U. S. A. Only one tube to a family. 
Name. . 


Canadian Office and Laboratories 
191 George St., Toronto, Canada 
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A Farm Garden 
Plus 


By CLIFFORD FARMER 


Long straight rows, laid to a line, easy to 
cultivate, and seedling plants from your own 
hotbed or the seed house make gardening 
more profitable 
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HE time we spent working 

I in our garden last summer 
was worth one dollar an 
hour, counted in value of food 
products produced, or rather in 
the saving made in our grocery 
bill. Many farmers declare that 
























they donot havetime to tend a good 
garden. It has been our experi- 
ence that few tasks about the farm 
prove more profitable. 

Our records for last year show that 
we spent sixty hours in seeding, culti- 
vating and harvesting the garden, part 
of the time with one horse. The total 
cost of seeds and plants’ was $7.40. 
From a record kept of the garden stuff 
used on the table during the summer, 
that stored for winter and the surplus 
sold, the small area back of our kitchen 
door produced to the amount of $70, 
yaying us more than a dollar an hour 
for all the time spent in working it 
after the cash expense of seeds was 
taken out. 

The garden plot is in the back yard, 
just behind the house, making it con- 
venient to work at odd times. This 
location also makes fencing easier since 


garden and lawn are fenced together, chicken tight. And when 
the wife wishes a few last minute vegetables like radish and 
lettuce it is but a few steps from the kitchen. This location, 
being near the hen houses, adds to the convenience of fertilizing 
from the droppings boards during winter months. 

A space 50x100 feet is used. It is of a sandy-loam nature, very 
loose and fertile, and practically free from stones. We have never 
had any trouble in producing more vegetables on this space than 
the family could use, not only during the growing season but 
thru the winter as well, much being stored in the cave or canned. 


We have found a turning 
plow unnecessary because of 



































enough to accommodate the horse. 
The small stuff is planted in rows 
a foot apart so that the amount of 
ground to be worked by hand will 
be cut to a minimum. It takes 
rich soil for such close planting 
but the hen house fertilizer makes 
that an easy matter. 

The average farm garden does 
not have enough variety. Last summer 
I was in more than a dozen farm 
gardens taking note of the kind of 
vegetables grown. In all but one | 
noticed the absence of ‘greens’— 
spinach, mustard or other plants for 
that most delicious and healthful dish, 
greens. That is the very first thing in 
our garden. Turnips left over in the 
cave are set out along one side of: the 
garden for the tops make excellent 
greens in a few weeks. Swiss chard is 
rather hardy and gets an early plant- 
ing. In order to have variety in the 
dish of greens, we also grow curly-leaf 
mustard and spinach. These two are 
rather strong and are much improved 
when mixed with the milder Swiss 
chard. 

Lettuce, radish, onion sets, peas and 


carrots are next planted, early varieties being used. In this case 
the peas, of an early dwarf variety, are planted in close rows and 
worked by hand. We are especially strong for carrots, because 
we like them and our bodies need them. A later planting includes 
beans, beets, salsify or oyster plant, potatoes, tomatoes, cabbage, 
sweet potatoes, cauliflowers, etc. 

The dwarf or bush varieties of beans and peas do not require 
extra time in putting up poles or wire for a support. Early tomato 
plants and all of the sweet potato plants are purchased rather 
than grown in a hotbed. Cabbage, cauliflower and the late tomato 


plants are grown in the gar- 
den in drills and reset when 
large enough in the. rows 





the natural looseness of our 





garden soil. A single shovel, 
one-horse plow is used early 
in the spring followed by the 
harrow. We prefer one horse 
to a team for garden work, 
being easier handled in the 
small space. Ground of a 
heavy nature must of course 
be “turned” but on a farm 
where horses and plows are 
available it never needs to 
be spaded. 

The first garden stuff goes 
into the ground as soon as it 
will do to work in the spring. 
Often a late frost or freeze 
kills the young plants but 
only a little time and seed 








where the early lettuce, rad- 
ish and onions grew. This 
saves cultivating extra 
ground for them previous to 
setting. The early onions are 
grown from buttons, or sets, 
only enough to supply the 
table with green onions. For 
the winter supply we prefer 
Bermudas as they grow much 
larger and are of milder 
flavor. Last year from 500 
Bermuda plants we grew two 
bushels of very choice onions. 

Carrots, beets and oyster 
plant are sown in drills and 
thinned until six or eight 
inches apart. The oyster 

















is lost. Early lettuce, onions, 
greens, etc., are worth the 
extra trouble of reseeding 
when necessary. 

Our rows run north and 


south so that the sunlight can get to both sides of the plants. 
Rows may run east and west if the tall growing plants are placed 
on the north side of the garden, otherwise the low plants will be 
shaded. Our garden is divided into two parts—one for hand 
cultivation, the other for the horse and “‘scratcher”’ plow. The 
low growing plants are cultivated with a hand plow and hoe. 
Tomatoes, potatoes, onions, beans, peas, etc., are in rows wide 


These bean poles are used year after year and once made, the 


bean pole problem is solved 





plant is very delicious in 
soups and can scarcely be told 
from its namesake, the oyster, 
for flavor. It can be stored 
like potatoes for winter use. 


Every garden should grow it, for variety if nothing else. 

In selecting the varieties of garden vegetables, those that have 
proved good in the particular locality should be used. Some 
varieties that we use here in south Missouri would not do well 
in states farther north. 
an early and a late variety in order to have the vegetable thruout 
the season. Whep*ver this is impossible, 


Whenever possible, however, we grow 


(Continued on page 61 
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Wt No. 21—Olde-Tan Metal- li |i o. ‘an Metal- 
to-Metal Breeshing Har. METALTO M Vg eg | toridetel Special Harness. 
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No. 23—Olde Tan Metal- 
to-Metal Lead or Hip Strap 


Peart” fl Olde Tan Metal-toMetal Harness in 


Don't Pay sor 4 Months 


After You Get the Harness! 


“ We will ship you an Olde-Tan Metal-to- only at the point pictured above, but in 
Metal Harness and you need not pay_us every other part of Olde Tan where there 
until 4 months after you receive it. We is great strain, wear or pull. Olde Tan also 


SS ) _ => 





give you a 30 day free trial. If not satisfied, 
just return at our expense. 


Above are shown four Olde Tan models, all 
made with old fashioned Olde Tan leather, 
and all with Metal-to-Metal construction, not 


has the famous “Buckleless Buckle” that 
stands far greater strain than the ordinary 
buckle an itively cannot slip, Here is 
the Harness for the man who wants absolute 
dependability — long life—and no repairs! 
Read what users say: 


“I¢ I Were to Buy 100 More Sets ; 
They Would All Be Olde Tan!”’ 


That’s what Lewis Hunter, of Prescott, Kansas, writes. 
And he adds: “My work is most trying on harness, 
such as logging and strip pit work. In my 3% years 
of use, J have not been out a cent for repairs and my 





New Olde Tan Models 
at New Low Prices 





Write for Complete Information 











Send for Free Book! 


Why wait until your old harness breaks down? The de- . 


lay caused in your spring work by a broken harness may 
easily cost you MANY times the price of Olde Tan! Get an Olde 
Tan—and get it NOW! Write for catalog and learn all about the 
real leather that goes into this harness. get our unusual offer 
—Don’t Pay for 4 Months. See for yourself how metal against 
metal saves wear. Note the fine appearance and extraordinary 
stren, After 30 days, you keep Olde Tan or send it back as you 
choose. No obligation to buy, no questions asked. Send coupon. 


BABSON BROS. bert. 25-13 tnicago 


harness still looks like new. I bought another make 
at the same time of a local harness shop and they 
are now pretty well shot to pieces.” 


“Not One Penny for Repairs” 
“Olde Tan has been in use 5 days a week on the same team ever 
since I bought it. I have used it nearly two years and have not paid 
out a penny for repairs. I bought another make of harness the 
ear before I bought one from you, and it went to pieces, 80 
i had to do something.”’"—Clyde Mellinger, La Grange, Ind. 


“4 Years and No Repairs” 
My Olde Tan has been in use 4 years and I have never spent a cent 
for repairs.” —R. H. Grady, RR1, Wall, S. D. 





“Don’t Pay for 4 Months” offer on Olde Tan Harness. 
(Print your name and address plainly) 














BABSON BROS., 2843 W. 19th St., Dept. 25-13 Chicago, UL. 
Please send me your Olde Tan Harness Book telliig all about your 
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is half of a good living 


Your independence is just a word if you’re still spending cash for food 
you can grow right at home. 
just because the wife wants you to, but because a good garden i is 51 per cent 


good garden 


of a good living.” 


For the cost of a few days’ 


Wheel H« 


We have a mighty popular little garden manual—“‘Home Gardens—How to ‘Grow 
Thousands are writing to us for it. _ se 
catalog showing complete line of famous Planet Jr. 


What You Eat’”’ 


request—with 72-page Planet Jr. 


Seeders, 








oxy 


As The 


“store food” you can have this Planet Jr. No. 17 
ve. It takes the bugaboo of drudgery out of hoeing and cultivating. It 
makes the growing of a real honest-to-goodness home kitchen garden a pleasure. 
It brings you the farm home’s greatest privilege—to live off the fat of the land. 


Wheel Hoes and Horse Cultivators. 


S. L. ALLEN & CO., Inc. 


For 55 Years Largest Manufacturers of Spece- 


Planet Jr. No. 17 


Single Wheel Hoe 
is a universal favor 
ite with home 
commercial gardens. 


and 


5th & Glenwood Ave., Philadelphia 
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Farm Journal says, “Don’t garden 


We will send your copy on 


ialized Field and Garden Implements 
in the World 


Dept. 30-C, 
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Send on 


ies on beekeeping. 


BEEWARE, 


pages crowded with tested plans and illustrations showing the latest practical * 


SUCCEED -—Make Money 





—with BEES! 





HERE ‘S a book on beekeeping so complete, so 
plain-spoken and full of pictures that a 12- 
year-old boy can read it and make money with bees. 

Answers every beekeeping question simply, 
directly and clearly. Points out where some bee- 
keepers lose and others win. Shows why some 
colonies produce large crops of high-grade comb 
or extracted honey, while others fail in strength, 
yroduce short crops and low grades. Different 
ous all other beekeeping books—96 large- -type 
‘How”’ of 












nly 59c and receive “How to Succeed With Bees” 
the Quality line of bee supplies since 1874 


G. B. LEWIS COMPANY 


Branches at Albany, N 
500 





‘BEEN 





426 S. M. Montgomery St., Watertows, Wis. 


-ynchburg, V a. 


WARE dealers in states east of Utah 





postpaid with the golden catalogue of 






“wis BEEWARE 


Te — — and Sioux City, Iowa. 











FARM SEEDS!" FREE 





Home of 


rices sensationally low. 


our $2.90; Alsike (10 to 15%) and T:mothy, $4.60; Scarified Sweet’ Clover, 
%) and Timothy mixed, $4. 80; Soy Beans, $2.50; 
Rape, $4.26, Write today for special wholesale pri 
crops short—Don’t delay. Have big bargains in Pall Field Aa Grass Seeds. 
seeds tested, guaranteed and sold on 60 days’ approval. 
5 save the dealer’s 

prices and big field 
Radio Station KSO, Wave 406, 


ames $6.90; 


Clover (10 to 15 


fit. We can A you big hn? Write for free samples, special 
and garden seed guide. Lehip eastern orders from Chicago. 
BERRY SE 


Alfalfa $9.90 per bu.; Timothy, $2.50; 


ces. Buy your seeds now. Seed 


Buy your seeds direct oon 


219, CLARINDA. IOWA 





D Con 





1,000 


ear Apple trees 25c “a 


Two year Apeie. wo 
1OWANNA NURSERIES, 


Senator Dunlap Strawberries 
$3. 25;' — Asparagus roots $3.50:100 Conec ord 


pes $4.50: 1 


00 Rhubarb roots $3.00; 
State Inspected Free 
SHENANDOAH, tOWwaA 


c ‘atalog. 





YELLOW BERMUDA & CRYSTAL WAX ONION PLANTS 


Now Ready. 1,000 $1.50; 6,000, $7.50 prepaid. Own and operate 
largest onion farm im United States. J. Armengol, Laredo, Texas 
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SPRING COLONY INSPECTION 

At the first opportunity in the spring, 
each colony of bees should be inspected 
very carefully. Be sure that it has a good 
queen, for the queen is all-important, 
when it comes to the honey-gathering 
ability of the colony. 

If the colony is queenless, or if it is 
headed by a hybrid or black queen, it 
should be requeened, provided of course 
that the colony has enough good strong 
bees to warrant the expense of a good 
queen. 

March is a favorable time for the first 
careful examination to determine thi 

value of a queen and to determine queen 
less colonies. Select a warm day for th 
work of course. 

The value of a queen can be determined 
by examination of the brood. When the 
brood is scattered or placed irregularly 
over the comb, or if drone brood is found 
in worker cells and there is only a small 
amount of brood in proportion to the 
number of bees, stores, and protection, 
it is a pretty good indication that the 
queen is failing and that it is time that 
she be replaced. 

Time for requeening? A good rule is 
to do it during the time when the first 
dandelions begin to bloom. 


A HOTBED FOR THE GARDEN 

The value of a good-sized hotbed, also 
a coldframe-as an adjunct to the home 
garden cannot be overestimated as a 
necessary part of the garden equipment 
A hotbed will enable the gardener to start 
a great variety of the tender vegetable and 
flower plants for early home use. In 
many localities it is easily possible to dis- 
pose of enough surplus plants to pay the 
cost of the hotbed in a single season. 

During the early spring months the 
hotbed will be occupied with early pep- 
pers, tomato plants, cabbage plants, 
beets, lettuce and such flowering plants 
as require early starting. Later on, when 
these have been transplanted to the 
open garden, a few hills of cucumbers 
planted in the hotbed space will keep 
down weeds and give a plentiful supply of 
cucumbers as they thrive in rich soil such 
as is used in the making of the hotbed 
Then on the approach of fall the hotbed 
may be cleaned up, a few buckets of rich 
soil added and the space given to the 
growing of lettuce; in this way it is easily 
possible to have a supply of tender, de- 
licious lettuce, also radishes until after 
Christmas. Once the hotbed is made there 
will be found many uses for it in the way 
of growing the tender salad plants out of 
season. 

The frame may be made of scrap lum- 
ber, sheet iron, concrete or stone, which- 
ever is most practical. However, where 
permanence is desired it is best to us 
concrete or masonry, which, if proper 
put in, will entail little or no after e« 
The structure may be entirely abov 
ground, or partly sunk below the surfa 
The latter is the type most commoni) 
used, as it requires less work and materia! 
and is just as desirable. 

A somewhat sheltered location is best; 
just at the south side of some building 
is an ideal location for the hotbed. If 
there is also some protection from the cold 
west winds, so much the better. Here the 
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bed will get the sun, which is very desir- 
able. ‘The size of the bed depends largely 
on space desired; however, a large size 1s 
always preferable since their uses will be 
found to be practically unlimited. Six 
feet is a good width, thus making it pos- 
sible to reach all arts of the bed from 
the sides; any length desired may be used. 
Two feet of space should be left between 
frame of hotbed and building, or tempo- 
rary windbreak, which should be con- 
structed at the north and west in case the 
shelter of a building cannot be had. 

If the pit type is used, dig the pit two 
feet deep, twelve inches wider than frame 
is to be and as long as desired. Construct 
the frame of stone, cement or boards 
around pit, having wall a foot and a half 
above the surface at the back with ends 
sloping to six inches at the front, always 
having front to the south. Fit sash to 
frame and the pit is ready for the heating 
material. 

Manure fresh from the stables where 
horses are kept, and having a good mix- 
ture of straw, hay or leaves, is the best 
a material and should always be 

possible. This should be raked 
together in a conical pile, under shelter, 
leave three days, then turn and stir with 
fork, repeat this until four stirrings have 
have been given, thus insuring even 
fermentation thruout the mass. 

When ready to fill pit put in 4 six-inch 
layer of manure, tramp well before add- 
ing more. Repeat until filled within ten 
inches of top of front of frame. Put sash 
in place and leave until heat has generated, 
which will require about two days. Lift 
sash a few inches each day to allow ex- 
treme heat to escape. Test Lent with ther- 
mometer, sinking Bulb i in manure, when it 
registers ‘about ninety degrees, it is ready 
ior — soil pre paratory to sowing the 
seeds. aa G loam soil, sifting thru 
screen oe ‘Leaf mold mixed with rich 
soil from low places, cow lots, etc., is also 
fine; promoting rapid, thrift: growth “ 
the aim; soil rich in plant food will d 
this. Put sash in place and leave ees 
— —= soil is well warmed up, and a 
weed ge ncaa have pn teweten | 
Then the surface should be raked fine, 
vegetation destroyed and the bed is ready 
for the first planting of seed. Just when 
to do this depends on weather conditions. 
In the case of extreme cold an extra cov- 
ering of quilts, carpeting or mats ma 
be used so that any growing plants wi 
come thru nidy—L. Y : 


THAT LAZY ORCHARD 


Ali G. Seahly, of McLean county, IIli- 
nois, purchased a farm in 1920 upon which 
there were fifty apple trees. The trees 
had been neglected for a number of 
years. According to Mr. Seahly, the man 
who had lived on the place for a number 
of years recommended that the orchard 
be cut down. According to his story there 
were no valuable trees in the orchard. 

“We attempted to give it a chance by 
pruning | and spraying with a borrowed 
sprayer,” according to Mr. Seahly. ‘The 
county agent assisted in getting a barrel 
sprayer and several demonstrations were 
held giving us needed instruction in prun- 
ing and spraying. The orchard began 
responding. 

“The first year we found that we were 
repaid by getting nearly $200 worth of 
apples from the orchard. 

“In 1921 we sold over $600 of apples 
from the oarchard.”’ 

When they checked up on the varieties 
they found that they had not so much of 
any one thing but a pretty good variety, 
too wide for commercial purposes, but 
plenty wide for home orchard. There 
were Duchess, Early Harvest, Wealthy, 
Maiden Blush, Missouri Pippins, Siberian 
Crabs, Northern 8 y, Jonathans, Grimes, 
York Imperial Willow Twig, and Gano, 


Pruning plays a big part in profitable 
small fruit growing. 
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The New 
HEAT-TREATED DISKS 


on McCormick-Deering 


Disk Harrows 


hold their edge 


in any soil 


T= Harvester Company has always put especially durable 
saw steel into McCormick-Deering disks and every user has 


benefited accordingly. 


Now through careful experimentation the 


builders are able to increase the efficiency of the disks by a heat 


treating process which toughens 
and tempers the steel. 

The new McCormick-Deering 
disks—heat-treated, crimped-center 
—are better able to stand the 
strains encountered in the faster 
tillage operations made possible by 
tractor power. They show special 
ability to hold a cutting edge, even 
when cutting and cultivating the 
hardest, rockiest soil. 

The disks in the harrow take 
hard punishment! Note the disk 
shown at the right. Note the 
crimped center—that means 
McCormick-Deering. The heat- 
treated, crimped-center disk in your 
harrow will mean fewer sharpen- 
ings, longer life, better work with 
less power. 

Improve your tillage, lengthen 
the life of your equipment, put your 
1927 crops into better seed beds at 
the right time—by relying on the 
thoroughly up-to-date and com- 
plete line of McCormick- Deering 
Tillage Implements. The line in- 
cludes horse and tractor disk har- 
rows, peg and spring tooth harrows, 
field and orchard cultivators, rotary 
hoes and the Dunham Culti-Packer. 
All sold by McCormick- Deering 
dealers, 


INTERNATIONAL HARVE 


aaah f Ameri 
606 So. Michigan Ave. Gicunamad 





Be Sure it is a 
Heat-Treated 
Crimped-Center Disk 


Look for the Crimped-Center— 
an exclusive feature on McCor- 
mick-Deering Disks. Over and 
above the toughening that is now 
given the disks by heat-treatment, 
the crimped center adds great 
durability. It adds 50 to 100 per 
cent to the strength at the center. 
You can get it only on McCor- 
mick-Deering Disk Harrows. 
* * * 
You can take one of these new 
McCormick-Deering heat-treated 
disks and hurl it edgewise against 
a hard concrete floor without hurt- 
ing the edge. You can put it in a 
viseand springit out of shape with 
a large wrench—it will spring 
back into normal shape at once. 
The disk that stands such treat- 
ment stands abuse in the field. 


STER COMPANY 
Chicago, IIL 


McCormick - Deering 
Tillage Toots 
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BEMIS 


The Standard Seamless 
SEED BAG of America 


When seed bags wear out, your 
season’s profits suffer. Protect your 
profits this year. Buy genuine 
Bemis A’s to start with and get 
twice as many round trips out of 
every bag. Bemis A Seamless Seed 
Bags are extra heavy, woven in 
our own mills from carefully 
selected cotton. No seams to rip. 
The exclusive Bemis overcast 
bottom prevents raveling. Full 
15-oz. weight guaranteed. 

See your dealer early, for Bemis 
A’s are in strong demand. If he 
can’t supply you. write our near- 
est factory. 


BEMIS BRO. BAG Co. 


Quick Shipment From These Bemis Factories 


St. Louis Indianapolis Houston 





Minneapolis Memphis Brooklyn 
Omaha Kansas City Buffalo 
New Orleans Seattle Wichita 
San Francisco Ware Shoals, S.C. Winnipeg 
KR918 
Bu. 


BIG BARGAIN--Sample Free--SAVE MONEY 
Red Clover and Timothy mixed—Standard Grasses, unsur- 
passed for hay or pasture. Contains | (to i5 per cent clover 
—ready to sow. Thoroughly recleaned, guaranteed and 
sold subject to your test and approval A real Bargain. 
Sampies Free of Clover,Alfalfa,Sweet Clover,Timothy, 
all Field Seeds and special low prices with catalog 
American Field Ssed Co., Dept. 519, Chicago, Ill. 


Apple Trees 30c; Peach Trees 18c 


Quarter century bargain catalog free. Weak trees 
are costly. Krider’s northern grown means vigor. 
Prices lowest ever. Catalog free. 

Krider Nurseries, Inc., 110 Bristol Ave., Middlebury, Indiana 
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SPRAY FOR PERFECT GRAPES 


Thru most of the Middle West grapes 
have been considered one fruit crop which 
required relatively little attention from 
the standpoint of spraying to insure a 
crop. 

However, in neglected vineyards some 
of the insects have become quite serious 
and this was particularly true of the grape 
berry moth which has been found during 
the past season working in thevlder vine- 
oasis . 

Phylloxera, a tiny root louse which 
causes galls to form on the leaves of the 
vines, j as been causing some trouble and 
this insect is spreading slowly thru the 
commercial grape growing regions on sus- 
ceptible varieties. 

Fortunately phylloxera seems to affect 
only a few of the varieties and most of the 
commercial grapes do not seem susceptible. 
Planting of resistant varieties is at present 
the enly practical method to control the 
insect. 

In controlling the majority of fungus 
diseases, resistant varieties should be 
selected. They should be planted in suit- 
able locations where there will be excellent 
air and water drainage. Clean cultivation 
should be the regular practice, accom- 
panied with a cover crop. Diseased fruits, 
leaves and wood should be removed when- 
ever noticed and a complete spray sched- 
ule should be followed. At least two sprays 
of bordeaux mixture should be applied 
each season. 


HOTBEDS OF DISEASE 


Hotbeds are ideal for the growth of 
most plants, particularly vegetables. The 
soil is rich with manure, there is plenty of 
moisture and the beds are kept warm. 
But oddly enough sometimes plants do not 
do well in hotbeds. The plants may wither 
and die or worse still, the plants may be- 
come infected with a disease that spreads 
ruin in the field but does not show in the 
hotbed. The plant propagation beds may 
be disease incubators of the worst sort. 

I wonder how many growers have 
stopped to think that most vegetable dis- 
eases are caused by tiny plants known as 
fungi, and also that the conditions, so 
favorable for the growth of vegetables and 
other plants in the hotbeds, are also just 
as favorable to these fungous plants. This 
is one reason why hotbeds are so often 
regular pesthouses of disease. Here is an- 
other fact that adds to the danger of hot- 
beds. There are many diseases like cab- 
bage yellows, tomato wilt, and eggplant 
wilt that usually do not show in the young 
plants. This is why after these diseased 
plants are set in the field that death oc- 
curs. This means that the hotbed plants 
may look fine and healthy but still be in- 
fested with a disease that will later de- 
stroy the plant. 

Care and sanitation must be practiced 
in hotbeds. Many gardeners have the 
habit of forgetting the beds after the neces- 
sary plants have been produced. They 
permit the growth of a veritable jungle of 
weeds together with the unused remnant 
of the vegetables. In this jungle of foliage 
moisture is held for days, and the soft 
tender growth becomes easy prey to dis- 
eases of all sorts. As a result the soil often 
becomes thoroly infested, ready to start 
trouble in the new crop next year. How- 
ever, to prevent this disease accumulation 
it is not necessary to destroy all vegetation 
in the hotbeds during the summer. It is 
better, however, to use a different crop 
than will be grown in the beds the follow- 
ing spring. For example, if tomatoes are 
to be grown in the spring, use beans or any 
other crop than tomatoes. In this way it 
will be possible to avoid an accumulation 
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ei SHAW 


“Sh anpen TRACTO 


oe for Itself 


~in one short season in money, 
time and labor saved. Low 
Introductory Price makes it 
easy to own this better power 
garden tractor. Just the 
inachine for smal) farms, truck 
gardens, estates, suburban places, 
etc. Takes the “‘Back-break’’ out 
of *%. tasks. Easy and cheap to 
operate, Sturdily built. Made with 
single or twin engine m. both rid- 
ing and ws king types. Two speed 

r. Mower attachment has 3% ft, 

utter Bar and Knife that uses 

8-inch sections, 





Free Book—#.2.°%. .w 


Tractor Catatea. a Low * power 


rming sa k for 
NEW LOW RIC] E: ‘3 "sad wall ine 
formation. Write today. 





, Vating) mows, 





Does Any 
Farm Job! 


Plows, plants, 
cultivates, 
(gauge wheel 
regulates the 
depth of culti- 


runs feed 
milis and 
other belt 
machinery. 
Use it all year. 


Write Today! 















, Shaw Mfg. Co. «| a" 


Dept. SF-5, Galesburg, 








The 


COMPR 


ESSED AIR 


Sprayer 


# Known the world over as 


the most 


practical and 


best constructed sprayer 


ever made. 


Tank, double 


seamed and riveted, gal 
vanized cor solid brass) 


holds 4 


1.; brass pump, 


2 in. anster; adjust- 
able, automatic, brass, 
non-clog nozzle; 2 ft. ex- 
tension rod; adjustable 


pp, Sheaider strap. 


For spraying gardens, fruit 
trees, potatoes,shrubs, vines, 
flowers, for whitewashing, 
disinfecting, etc. Spraysany 
liquid, easily and effectively. 
Unconditionally guaranteed. 
At hardware, implement and 
seed stores everywhere 


D. B. SMITH & CO., Inc. 


Utica, New York 
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postal edve ising offer to acquaint 
fo0.000 w customers with Salzer 


69 years standing. 
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- Me $25.00 Prize 
7 for Biggest 
TOMATO 


Particulars. 


Grown. Get & 








Best varieties Flowers, Vegetables, Or, 
namentals, Shrubs, Roses, Bulbs, Baby 
Chicks and Poultry Supplies Wonderful 
Book ivery ee c 20 = = 
i Os 
TRIAL PACKET: Pea ee RADISH 
and MOST POPULAR F 
BERRY SEED co., BOR 319. 


Write today for 68-pg. catalog describin; 





ED, 
CLARINDA, 1OWA 












Powerful All-round Tractor for 8 


Gardeners, Florists, Trackers, Nurseries, Estates, 
Fruit Growers, Suburbanites, = Poultrymen. 


4 MEN’S W 
Machinery & Lawnmower. Catalog Fr 


STANDARD ENGINE COMPANY 7 
3235 Como Ave. S.E., Minnespolis, Mina.,¢4eU 


mall Farms, 











Take Orders !° °°%: fur, dried fruits, 


canned goods, staple groc- 
radio sets, auto and 
i required. We 
Big pay. 
HITCHCOCK-HILL CO., Dept. 63, Chicage 


eries, toilet articles, paints, 
tractor oils. No capits al or bonc 
deliver and collect. Permanent bi 
Write at once. 


isiness, 
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of tomato diseases in the garden soil. 
There are certain soil-infesting diseases 
like tomato wilt, _ CgePlant wilt, cabbage 
yellows or nematodes that must be de- 
stroyed in some way. If steam is available, 
steam sterilization of the hotbed soils 
will pay. Some men may be situated like 
Dave Evans of Terre Haute, and cannot 
easily steam sterilize the beds. Dave 
found that by carefully removing all the 
hotbed soils about three feet deep and re- 
placing it with fresh manure and clean 
soil he was able to get rid of the tomato 
wilt. 
Formaldehyde makes a good disinfec- 
tant if used one pint in thirty gallons of 
water and this solution applied at the 
rate of one gallon per square foot. This 
treatment must be applied at least two 
weeks before the beds are to be used.— 
C.F. G., Ind. 
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HOLLOW POTATOES 


From the kitchen comes the cry, “Look 
at these potatoes. They seemed to be good 
on the outside, but most of them are 
hollow in the center. I don’t like such 
potatoes. It is hard to clean out this 
hollow part and it causes a big waste. I 
im afraid to bake them because it is not 
very nice to open a baked potato and find 
. brown, dry hole in the center.’”’ This is 
what many housewives say about these 
hollow heart tubers. They would like to 
blame someone for the trouble but really 
no one is to be blamed unless perhaps it is 
the weather man. 

Hollow heart is almost always associated 
with field conditions favoring the excessive 
development of the Pp plant. This is 





particularly true of heavy rainfall. It 


seems as if the potato tuber under these Demonstrated, installed 


conditions grows faster on the outside 
than it does within. As a result the tissues 


of the center are torn apart producing the and serviced by over 3500 


hollow heart. 
Recent experiments in Michigan indi- 


‘te that Green Mountain, Russet Bur- F El M S . li 
bank, Telenioh, Mensltee, dat Dewutls arm ectric ectalists 


ire generally free from this trouble, but 


Rurals, Irish Cobblers, Early Ohio and ELCO-LIGHT men are factory-trained men 
Spaulding Rose are quite susceptible. h ? a 
\loreover, these tests have shown that —men who understand the farmers’ needs— 
good cultural practices are those that tend men who know their products —men who have 
» reduce the danger of hollow heart. ° ey: a 
: These include deep plowing and careful demonstrated their ability and knowledge of farm 
tivation; turning under a green cover electricity on more than 275.000 farms now 
rop and fertilizing the potato patch in- : : 
ice a strong growth of the plants; and serviced by Delco-Light. 
sing high grade potatoes for seed. They . . 1: 
ilso found that on fertile soil planting There is a Delco-Light man near you. Ask him 
36x18, or in a few cases 36x12, would give to show you how you can get the greatest benefit 
less hollow heart than planting 36x36. The : - 
plants should be sprayed with bordeaux from Delco-Light farm electricity. 
mixture and in fact everything done to . . . 
courng@a:& strome vine i F Have him demonstrate Delco-Light—how it 
It would seem as if the prevention of operates—what it does. Let him show you how, 
low heart is a question of maintaining l - nal 
licient vine growth to supply food at low cost, you can have electricity that does the 
enough to keep the tubers filled as fast chores—how you can have electric light wherever 
s they can grow.—C. F. G., Ind. . ; : 
eae del ta you want it—light to read by—light to work by 
THOSE YELLOW APPLES clean, safe, dependable Delco-Light electricity 
I know a lot of people who prefer a at the touch of a button. 
llow apple to an apple of any other 
color. Grimes is the old standby among If you are not already acquainted with the 
he yellow apples, and is in a very large . : ish . + 
measure responsible for this decided pref- Delco-Light man in your community, write “Oo US 
nee on the part of a great many people for his name and complete information about 
However, it is an undeniable fact that . 
e red apple sells itself to more people Delco-Light. 


han does the yellow. It has been ob- 

ved — often —_ a at Davis or a DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY 
ino with: its red skin will attract the 
eve of the purchaser and open his purse Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation 
ore often than the yellow variety. Dept. D-106, DAYTON, OHIO 
\t — same —_—- — be recognized 
it there are good yellow apples, that 
low apples can be a part 7 tee com- DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY, 
rcial orchard, tho most probably not a Dept. D-106, DAYTON, OHIO 
ior part. There are Grimes, Golden 
elicious, Golden Winesap and many 
ther yellows that are worthy and that are 
ell worth having for sale if you number | Name -- 
mong your customers people who like 
: yellow apples. 





Please send me complete information about D-L Plants. 


Address 
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Nodules 
AND OTHER LEGUMES 


The bacteriain McQueen’sInocu- 
lator are raised under actual field 
conditions, by a real ‘‘dirt farmer.”’ They 
have the pluck like a poor man’s son, who 
has lived through all! kinds of hardships-- 
whois ready forany task--who must sur- 
mount all difficulties and “‘make good”’ 
McQueen’s bacteria are bred and reared under 
adverse conditions so that they will be able m4 
survive under your field conditions. Simple di- 
rections on every package. Postpaid prices: 


FOR CLOVERS and ALFALFA 


4, Bu. size Inoculates 30 Ibs. se - $ .50 
1 Ba. oe ino jnocuiates 60 Ibs. se - 1.00 
- 6.00 
- 7.60 






















6-1 Bu. si noculates 360 lbs. see 
10-1 Bu. slap Inoculates 600 Ibs. see a 
len size for + Deas, sweet 
and lima beans 2 oe 6.8 
FOR SOY BEANS, COW PEAS, VETCH 
AND tone PEAS AND BEANS 


| 


lbu. size - - 500 2bu. size - $1.00 
3- 2 bu. sizes 2, 7; 6-2 bu. sizes $5.00 
0-2 bu. sizes $7.50 


Always state bee of seed you wish to inoculate 


If not at your dealers 
———§¥ orinyourseedcatalog, 
order direct. Prompt 

service always. 
Send for Free copy o' of 
*The Storyjof Rigby 











= The M‘Queen Bacteria l?=t 


Bactic, OH10O=S= 















































PEAR, PLUM, CHERRY, 
Buy One Tree PEACH— Regular values from 
85¢ to 50c and we will give you an extra tree of the 
same variety for 10c additional. All trees are 3)g to6 
feet high—healthy, well-rooted, well-branched. . 


WE SHIP C. O. D. 
BIG FREE CATALOG. Everything needed for your 


grounds and orchard ata big saving. Write today. 


POMONA UNITED NURSERIES, 
17 Spy Street, Dansville, N. Y. 


SEEDS fWenat 


Everybody is delighted with my new Flower Seeds 

Packets. Easy to Grow. Bloom 

allsummer. Mailed Postpaid for 10 Cc 
One packe t each of Petunias 89 varieties, 
Calliepsis 27 kinds, Poppy 56 sorts, Gardes 
Piaks 68 kinds, Snapdragen 75 best varieties. 

Guaranteed to Please 

Order today. Send 10e to help pay 
Postage an 4 packing and receive 
the above 5 pkts., (305 varieties 
over 2000 seeds) and my new bare 
gain Seed and Plant Book. 

Charlotte M. Haines 
Dept. 964 Rockford, lllinois 


White Blossom $290 PerB 
SEPOVER 
| -_ r Don’t 


anywhere. st delay writing for 
fertilizer, wonder- 32 page | ering 
fe ul pasture and hay. fal \paricuars 

ig money maker 

Crop often worth $60 
per acre, Sow our 
superior recieaned 


BERRY SEED Co., Box 919. "OLARINDA, | IOWA 


FROST PROTECTORS! 


No more hunting for tin cans. 
A trial package of 25 sent % 
prepaid for $1.50. 

A. W. Harris Mfg. Co., 


114E.PineSt.,SleepyEye.,Minn. 


KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 
and Power Lawnmower 

A Practical, Proven Power Cultivator for 

Gardners, Suburbanites, Truckers. 

Florists, Nurserymen, Fruit Growers. ee 

American Farm Machine Co. 

1179-33rd Av. 8. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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MANY VEGETABLES FROM SMALL | 
PLOT 


According to federal census figures, only 
one farm in five in this country has a 
vegetable garden, a fact which may aston- 
ish many readers. Another fact brought 
out by the census is that the average value 
of the products raised in farm gardens is 
$70. 

It would seem that the farmer above 
any other class would raise as much as 
possible of the food required for the family, 
thus assuring an abundance of fresh fruits 
and vegetables during the season, besides 
a supply of canned goods of known quality 
during the winter months. The home- 
canned goods, too, will mean a consider- 
able saving in cost over those purchased 
in stores. 

In this connection, the experience of 
Mrs. Frank J. Thielen, a farm woman of 
Audubon county, Iowa, will show what a 
large quantity and wide assortment of 
vegetables may be produced on a plot of 
only moderate size. 

“The garden plot on which I raise the 
family food supply is 75 feet long and 32 
feet wide,’”’ says Mrs. Thielen. “It is 
given a heavy application of manure, 
plowed and made ready for sowing and 
planting by the man of the house. 

A Few Simple Garden Tools 


““My tools are simple, a rake of medium 
size and a good sharp hoe, but these 
two are in continual use from early spring 
until the end of the growing season. I do 
not stop hoeing simply because it gets hot 
and dry. The soil is kept loose and weeds 
are not allowed to get a start. 

“The vegetables I grow every season are: 
Several sowings of both lettuce and rad- 
ishes, spinach, onions, two sowings of 
beets and carrots, kale, swiss chard, peas, 
red and yellow tomatoes, sweet corn, yel- 
low and green pod beans, early and late 
cabbage, rock red cabbage for salad, 
vegetable oyster or salsify, parsnips, cu- 
cumbers, parsley for garnishing, garden 
huckleberries for pies and preserves, tur- 
nips, Chinese cabbage for salad, endive for 
fall salad, celeriac and leeks for soups. 
The spinach, kale and swiss chard furnish 
us with greens. The parsnips are left in 
the ground until spring when they are dug 
and make one of our earliest spring vege- 
tables. Freezing sweetens them and im- 
proves their flavor. 

Tries a Few Novelties 


“To lend a little more interest to my 
gardening and to see what success I shall 
have with them, I generally try out a few 
other vegetables that are rare or uncom- 
mon in my section of the country, but 
those I have named above are the ones 
that I grow from year to year and I 
usually plant the tried and true varieties. 

“The amount of vegetables canned each 
year depends more or less on the nature 
of the season, but the following is a fair 
average: Tomatoes 50 quarts, string 
beans 50 quarts, peas 15 pints, sweet corn 
20 quarts, peas or string beans with car- 
rots for winter salads 25 pints, cucumber 
pickles of various kinds 30 quarts, vege- 
table soup 25 quarts, carrots 10 quarts, 
several kinds of relishes 20 pints, garden 
huckleberries for pies and sauce 15 quarts, 
and green tomato mince meat 10 pints. 

“IT also put up about 40 pints of pre- 
serves each season, ten pints each of 
huckleberry and red, green and yellow 
tomatoes. 

“We generally store for winter use at 
least 30 pounds each of carrots ‘and tur- 
nips, at least half a bushel of onions, 25 
pounds of salsify and a quantity of leeks 
for winter soups and stews. I dry the kale 
and hang it up in white sacks to use as 
winter greens. 

“Besides that, we always have left a 
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colors, ‘also landscaping plans at di- 
rect-from- -nursery-to-you prices 
that save you 50 
SEND 25c For 2) 
a or l0c for 7. This epoca \ 
ertising offer will convince you 












‘0 further convince you I quote here a 


RASPBERRIES, red or black 2 for 1-00 : 
SNOWBERRIES, white or red, 10 for $1.00: 


















FEAF 
t ities, 
year, a coma | 









200 Bridge St. |) 
Hampton, lowa | 

























Will produce a large part of 
your food supply—be a source 
af income. Try it. Write for 


+, 

ISBELL’S SEED ANNUAL &2* 

isOver 400 illustrations—20 pages in nat- 

“jural colors. It tells what, 

: FRE when and 
how to plant. 


* Isbell’s Bell Brand Mich- 
» igan Grown Se eds are 
nag 



































teedsince 1878. Write 


+ $.M. Isbell & Co. 


“SS 5S Mechanic St 


——ooe. JACKSON, MICH. 


00D SEEDS 


ance" From Selected 
ance" None Better— 57 
years selling good seeds to 
satisfied customers. Prices rea- 
sonable. Extra packages free 
with allorders. Large catalog 
free. 700 illustrations of vege- 

tablesand flowers. Send forit 


R. H. SHUMWAY 
Dept. 61 Rockford, Ill. 


compON’s Nee do 


All Shades, All Colors, Mammoth 
Flowers. We tell you how to grow 
them. Write today—we will send 
you enough seed to grow 150 beauti- 
ful Giant Shagey Asters. Also our 
192-page 1927 Cata- 
log of Seeds, sapaae 
and Balb Oe 
Send % Stamp to Cover Postage 

, CONDON BROS. 9 *SEEOSMEN 

Rock River Valiey Seed F; 
Box 232 ROCKFORD. ILLINOIS 


Earliest Tomato 


is Jung’s Wayahead. Big red fruit ripe as 
early as July 4th. Nothing earlier to be 
had anywhere. As a special offer will 
send you a pkt. of this Tomato and pkt. 

of Cabbage, Carrot, Cucumber, Lettuce, 
Onion, Radish, Parsnip, Superb Asters 
and Everlasting Flowers, all 10 pkts. 

for 10c. Due bill for 10¢ with each order. Money back if not 
gatisfied. Catalog of Seed Bargains FREE. Send today. 


§. W. Jung Seed Co., sta. s, Randolph, Wis. 


noney* CLOVER 


Our prices are $2.00 to $3.00 lower than most dealers. 
Write us ar for thy: ‘samples of Hi ghest Grade Home 
Gows Seed. Our prie is surprisingly ‘Tow. Get our sam- 
ee and + on Alfalfa, Sweet C ver, Timothy and all 
We can save you big money on your seed bill 
Write for free samples, special prices and 62 page catalog 
American Field Seed Co. +» Dept. 119, Chicago, Ill. 


ALFALFA $6.50 Bu. 


96% purity; Scarified White Sweet Clover $5.70 :-Sudan 
$3.00: Kaffir $1.25; Cane $1.70; Corn $2.50. Bags Free 
Bargain prices Red Clover, Alsike, Timothy ete. Ask 
for samples. Liberal disconunts, $20. Gold-piece FREE 
on quantity orders. Kansas Seed Co., Salina, Kansas 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 





good supply of beets, carrots and turnips 
to furnish green feed for the flock of chick- 
ens during the winter. 

“Thruout the summer, for a family of 


four, greens and fresh vegetables are SB NY woud 
served twice a day from about May 15th leet ar at ny, EE. (iP 


: 
ANY 


TUT 


until October 15th, altho we have kale Luu 
and swiss chard until the leaves freeze, Litt 
which quite often is not before November = ae |i 
ist. For the rest of the year, about 215 
days, three persons are served twice a day 
with canned vegetables. 
“Here is how I estimate the value of the 
garden to us: 
Fresh vegetables, two meals 
yer day, 15 cents per meal, 
for OS Serre $ 45.00 
Canned vegetables, two meals 
yer day, 15 cents per meal, 
es eS ee eee 64.50 
Preserves, at 20 cents per pint 8.00 
Stored vegetables, at least 100 
pounds, at 3 cents per ° 
Le Sree 3.00... | 


eS i 4 = =~ ~ 














mommngim 4! 





O24 


Aa 





—Saaaaaaee 











TR MEU kon 003,00 oe $120.50 
“These figures do not include the value 


- 
of the vegetables fed to the poultry during What does t hi 4 t 
the winter, nor do they ~> de the value ain a e oF 
of those given away to friends and neigh- 


J we 
-*< ‘small orchard, and small fruits such do with cold houses? 


as strawberries, raspberries and grapes, 





help still more to make the Thielen family 2 
almost sufficient unto itself, so far as food IVE moisture and fros t a 
for the farm table is concerned, and they ° 
also help to keep down the family. —_ chance to get into the cracks 
for canned fruit in winter.—W. C., Mich. 
Bec 2° ee and seams of your house, and 
Cociliegt ten sean th the cracks and seams open up. 
successive plantings about three weeks ° 
| apart will answer the same purpose with Cold air from ten thousa nN d 
| ee vegetables like lettuce and litil ‘ “ 
radisnp. oe 
‘ pve oe ested our garden is a row I € openings rushes in warm 
of rhubarb which gets extra helpings of ‘ ‘ : 
) poultry apm _ ring in order to boost air rushes out. It 1S impossible 
it to early growth in the spring. Rhubarb 
{ pie is always welcome in season. ‘The to keep some houses warm, 
7 only requirement in growing seems to be 


an overdose of fertilizer and a little pro- 
tection from the North, like a Sand or 


‘ stone wall. Asparagus should grow side une 
—_ by side with the rhubarb. It requires con- 
-_ siderable fertility to make tender shoots. 
t Needless to say, weeds must be kept 


down and the soil worked often enough 


. 8 to keep it loose. In order to do this 
. with the limited time any farmer is able 
to give the garden, the labor requirement 





=~ 





) must be cut to a minimum. A good 
; garden ag se a a eg are neces- | 
] sary tools. Using a horse for as much of i i S - 
the cultivation as possible will save toe not oS fon low -Syare foot cost vere the 
and work, | Soil that is tight and packs building because of great covering capacity 
| isly, making hand plowing difficult, may : 
; be greatly epvones by plowing under a -per gallon, but it penetrates the fiber and 
heavy coating of wheat straw or very wate 
; strawy manure. Thisincreases the amount pores of the surface seals your property 
| of humus and makes working easier. against the action of moisture and decay 
Last year the labor account ran as ° ° 
follows: . —saves repair bills—prevents property 
: April, outgvation and seeding’... 6 hours depreciation. 
i Sarat ea 
I, } ° ° owee . A soe 4 aati ° ® pan 
| Se SOIT aur Good paint—a real protective paint 
: os alabama | — pays for itself over and over. 
Qo ee ee ao aere yom . 
) We always look forward to the comin Whatever you need—Glass, quality dealers; used by ex- 
| thiege for it mage hn ra many good Paint, Varnish, Lacquer or acting painters. 
ungs Irom our garden for which the i j ‘ . 
long winter has made us exceedingly Brushes—the Pittsburgh “Guide to Better Homes”— a 
: a capereges tips, aie lettuce Plate Glass Company has a helpful complete book on home 
| and radish, the steaming dish of greens roduct that exactly fill ishi ing — 
cooked with hog jowl, and that delle’ . A * facnigiing end decorsting 


rhubasb pie! — your requirements. Sold by sent free. Address Dept. G. 


a .- bod ep F on trees, peveameat www —— 
tha 

that the lnbe which droop too much ean | DIT TS BURGH PLATE. GLASS Co. 
the direction in which the limb should Cent, Cee een Mesa, 1. 5.. Fustiont, Ons. Sco Aaguien, OS. 


grow, and in this way the direction of 
growth influenced at least to a degree. 
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An ideal outfit 


Or spraying, 


ALL-PURPOSE 
hi washt 
tom! > PRAYERS 


Increase Your Profits 


Grow more and better potatoes and make 
more money by high pressure spraying with 
this BEAN All-Purpose Sprayer—adapted 
not only to potatoes, celery, grapes, etc., but 
quickly converted into an orchard outfit. 

Engine-drive insures constant high pres- 
sure, a powerful, driving, foggy spray and 
complete coverage. Capacity of 6 to7 gals.a 
min. at 200 lbs. pressure or more. Spray boom 
easily adjusted up and down or sidewise, and 
wheels are adjustable to varying rows. De_ 
pendable 2 h.p. Sprayer Engine, Bean Pump 
with porcelained cylinder, Built-in Pressure, 
Regulator, Rotary Agitator, Special Steel 
Platform and other high-grade features. Sign 
and send the coupon for full information. 


BEAN Power Dusters 


Mix their own dust, sav- 
ing half the cost of ma- 
terials. Engine Driven. 
Crop and orchard types. 
SSCS SKS SSCS KSC S CERES SERRE SERRE EER eee eee 
BEAN SPRAY PUMF CO. 50-8153 
! Hosmer Street, Lansing, Mich. 
172 West Julian Street, San Jose, Calif. 
Send full detailsof BEAN all-purpose Sprayer. 








Name 
Address. 











ro" Get amazing facts quick, Fruit de- N 
: licious, sweet, juicy, mee \ 
immense. 8 well Over 8,0 Ships ]] 


“i 


well, keeps we “Over $1 ~ from fj 
1 acre,” writes Grigsby, “62 
ars, averaging % b. Sach, ‘from 
yr. old tree’’ says Arnold, "Kas. 
BEARS | winst FEAR after trans- 
plan eaviest aring 
on earth : Blight free by 25 oan / 
test. Best fruit for home or orchard. 
Write for Free Offer and wonder facts. 
Also for Complete Catalog. 


Mt. Hope Nurseries, 7 
Desk 31, Lawrence_Z 




















Cabbage and 
Onion Plants 


Open field grown, strong, » from 
treated seed. Labeled with variety name, 
fifty to bundle, damp moss to roots. Cab- 
bage: Jersey Wakefield, Charleston Wake- 
field, Succession, Copenhage n, Early and 
Late Flat Dutch. 100, 50c¢; 200, 
75c; 300, $1.00;500, $1.25;1,000, 
$2.00; 5,000, $8.00. Pe aseel Post 
preps aid. Safe arrival, satisfaction 
guaranteed. Write for free Seed 
and Plant catalog also giving 
prices of Onion Plants. 


UNION PLANT CO. 
Dept.“D”,Texarkana,Ark. 











Get Low Prices 
on Berry Boxes 





and <ecaes 
Baskets F& ty 
Write for our | 
Free Catalog! Shows you how you 
can save money by baying direct 
from the en t Berry Bor and 
Basket Fi in the Country. 


NEW ALBANY BOX & BASKET C0., Bex 129,NEW ALBANY, IND. 









Strawberries —Rhubarb— Asparagus 
The Quick Money Crops. Grown Anywhere. Bring Highest 
Prices on all Markets. Get our FREE CATALOG, aguide 
post to more I ARM PROFITS. Our sole business since 1890 
to produce the ibe est Strawberry, Rhubarb and Asparagus 
Plants I'ry r ou will say we do 


Dept. 148, W. W. 5 ota The Strawberry Plantman, Anna, Ill. 





20 CONCORD GRAPE VINES .. $1.00 
8 APPLE TREES, 4 VARIETIES . $1.00 
4& CURRANTS and4GOOSEBERRY $1.00 

All postpaid. Send for FREE Catalog. 

Fairbury Nursesies, Box M, Fairbury, Nebr. 








BORDER THE GARDEN WITH 
FRUIT 


The garden fence line is bound to be a 
nuisance where weeds grow and spread 
their seeds unless given attention. It is 
not an easy job to keep it clean, and it is 


come thru the mulch will be weak enough 


keep them in check. Grapes, blackberries, 
or gooseberries will furnish shade enough 


duce plenty of fruit. 
mulching and welcome the additional 
humus it affords. 


grapes in addition to what they used and 
put up. Nearly every year he has a sur- 
plus for sale.—L. C. 


THE CABBAGE DISEASES 


One of the most serious diseases of 
cabbage, the disease which has made it 
so difficult to raise cabbage in many 
localities in the last few years, is the cab- 
bage yellows, a disease which lives over 
in the soil for as long as eleven years. This 
disease frequently causes from a fifty per- 
cent to almost total loss of the cabbage 
crop. 

There has been a good deal of work done 
in the experiment stations of the cornbelt 
in the development of yellows resistant 
cabbage varieties. We have mentioned 
before in these columns such varieties. 
Still another which has not been men- 
tioned here is the Iacope strain which has 
been developed at the Iowa agricultural 
experiment station. 
quite resistant. 

The Iacope is a strain which was bred 
up from the Copenhagen market variety. 

Bulletin No. 235 of the lowa experi- 
ment station, Ames, tells the story of how 
the lacope was developed. 


RED SPIDERS IN ORCHARDS 


There have been some inquiries relative 
to red spiders which “apparently have 
shown up here and there where apples 
are grown. These pests work on the leaves 
and turn them a rusty brown in color. 
They stop the vigor and the growth of 
the trees after a certain length of time. 

According to C. S. Holland, the horti- 
culture field man at Ohio state university, 
the insects lay their eggs on the bud scales 
of the past season’s growth, and hatch 
out in the spring as tree growth is started. 
Frequently the color of the leaves will 
indicate an infested tree as far away as 
fifty yards. 

Remedial measures should be applied 
in early spring when the spider eggs are 
hatching, and just when the tree is begin- 
ning to grow. A two percent oil emul- 
sion spray will prove effective, and 
this also is effective as a dormant spray 
against scale. 


PACKAGE BEES 


Northern bee keepers have found it 


apiaries and even to start in their bee 
keeping business with a package of bees. 

A three-pound package of bees will cost 
just about as much as wintering a colony 
in the North. Under average conditions 
the production of the package colony 
will usually compare very favorably with 
the output of wintered colonies. Excep- 
tions to this are in seasons following un- 
favorable springs in which case the well 
| established wintered colony will give 
| better returns. 





SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


better to plant to some fruit that can be 
mulched, and what sprouts and weeds | 


that cutting with a sickle or scythe will | 


to discourage weeds if mulched, and pro- | 
‘All thrive under | 


Grapes around an | 
ordinary farm garden will prove a profit- | 
able investment. I know one farmer who | 
has a row down one side of his garden and | 
one year he sold sixteen dollars’ worth of | 





This seems to be | 





very profitable to make increase in their | 


| 
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Keeps Flies Out 
of the House 


Flies will not stay in a room 
where it is grown. Very mys- 
terious, but tests show such to 
y be the case. Blooms (60 days 
y from planting). Flowers sum- 
mer and winter. To introduce 
x our catalog, we will give the 
1 crate above with an order for 


JapaneseRoseBushes 
Gai Five for (0c 


The Wonder of the World 
Roses on them in 8 weeks from 
i planting seed. We Guarantee 
~ this. BLOOM EVERY TEN 
WEEKS Winter and Summer. 
Bush when 3 years old will have 
5 or 6 hundred Roses. Grows in 
the house in winter or in the 

ground in summer. Roses 
The Year Sioand. Both pkges of Seed by 
mail, for 10c¢ (coin) and 2c postage. 

NOVELTY SEED CO., Dept. 931, NORWALK, CONN. 


G FREE SAMPLES 


RASS SEED 


Highest Quality at Wholesale Prices 
Don’t fail to write for our special prices and mel 

We have real bargains. Recleaned , tested Find came . 
per bu.; Sweet Giover, unhulled, $2.95; a yy BAY 15: 
and Timothy $4.50 ia $9.90: Sudan, $3.50; Rape $4.25; 
— Sweet Clover $6 90; Billion $ "Grass $1.30; Sey 
S $2.50. Have highest quality Red Clover $2.00 to 
$3.00 per bu. under most dealers’ i and other Farm 
correspondingly cheap. specialize on Field 
Seeds and are poentes to save you money and give quick 
service, We from producer and sell direct to con- 
eumer at Re goes me, All seeds sold —i oe to state ete oe, 
mt mo! 


erna.e' under an abgotu 
today for AY samples and big money caving 
American Field Seed Co., Dept. 619, 


FREE, BIG a arene 


SEED: 


and — ont Pkt. = 
Pansy Se REE. 


low prices. Gardeners ask 
tor NEERE 


R BROS. 

























Chicago. il. 








ss. Bile. Rockford, ul 


LFA MONEY ON AO 





U 
FAL FA 98% gum. gu 

Alfalta. Much € aan ver and twice as profit- 
able. Our p ht, A. 4 jg Money. Have highest 
quality Calver. Sw. Clover, imothy, Grass Seeds of 
all kinds. Ask for our ar 1 catalog and ay rices. 
Have wonderful == = n Flap at and Garden § =. ll sold 
on mone “beck oles free. ite today. 
BE RY 9€ Clarinda, lowa 





co., » pox 1519, 


Set SHAW POWER MOWER 


= Cuts Hay, TallGrass,Weeds 
= --Many Other Uses. The 
fs: ideal mower for small farms, gar: 
dens, estates, etc. Cuts a 3 1-2 

swath. Uses standard knife An 
p tions. oa throws knife out of 
Mower easily de- 













Plows, ched tor cultivating We can 
Beeds, Discs oo supply * Cylinder Type 
Harrows Run wn Mower. Quick shipment 


y Write for Low Factory Prices. 


x : 
SHAW MFG. co., Dept. SF_14, Galesburg, Kansas 

Stahis Excelsior 
Knapsack Sprayer 


Sprays 5 to 6 acres potatoes a day. 
5-gallon tank. Air chamber gives 
steady, fine, mist spray. Uses all 
Spray solutions. Write for free 
_ Catalog and price. 
= WM STAHL ety co, 

: Box 86, INCY, ILL 


KINKADE GARDENTRACTOR 


and Power Lawnmower £4 
A Practical,Proven Power Cultivae / , 
tor for Gardeners, Suburbanites, 
Truckers, Florists, Nurserymen, 
Fruit Growers, Country Estates 
and Poultrymen, 


American Farm Machine Co. ™ 
1079 33rd Ave. S. E. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

















Catalog 
Free 





Harris Plant Bands 
Get Earliest Vegetables 
Send $1.50 for trial package 

250-2 inch bands 
A. W. Harris Mfg. Co. 
114 K. Pine St., Sleepy Eye, Minn. 
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A HOUSE THAT IS A REAL HOME 


Continued from page 38 


fireplace in it. While small kitchens may 
be quite the thing for people living in the 
city, most farm housewives seem to prefer 
to have them of generous proportions. 

Chis is only to be expected as it would be 
peti to can the jars and jars of 
meats, fruits and vegetables and prepare 
meals for ten or twelve people as 1s so 
often necessary on the farm, in a two- 
by-four kitchenette. The floors in this 
room and in the pantry adjoining are of the 
same high quality that is used thruout 
the rest ‘of the house. They are protected 
at the spots where they get the most wear 
by the use of heavy, dark, corrugated rub- 
ber rugging. The woodwork in this room 

and in the pantry is finished in the 
natural. 

The upper part of the walls in both 

itechen and pantry are plastered in the 
rough finish and tinted in a pastel shade. 
[he lower part is finished in a perfectly 
smooth~tile-like finish, similar to that 
used on the lower five feet of the walls in 
the bathroom, which is upstairs. 

The large sink with its porcelain drain- 
board is placed beneath the window so 
that the person working there can steal 
a look at the out of doors occasionally. The 
faucets in the sink provide hot soft water, 
cold soft water and drinking water that is 
hard, a feature which arouses envy in the 
breasts of most of the city dwellers who 
see it, as they have to content themselves 
with city water for all purposes unless they 
want to buy spring water by the bottle. 

No mere man can ever understand 
what a step-saver a large pantry is when 
it is placed near the table and sink, as this 
one is. At least, no man can understand 
it unless he has spent a year or so “‘bach- 
ing it.”’ In this pantry is a long cupboard 
containing shelves and bins and boxes; in 
fact there is a place for everything. Across 
from the cupboard is a builtin cabinet 
and a refrigerator so that one can stir 
up a cake or some biscuits without having 
to take a step until ready to slip the prod- 
uct into the oven. 

The house is lighted by its own lighting 
system. Unless one stops to think how 
much comfort and safety electric lights 
bring to a home, this does not mean much 
in this age of elec tricity. There is no doubt 
about it, electric lights and plumbing are 
twins that should go hand in hand into 
every farm home. 

The range is placed in one corner of the 
kitchen, the sink in the opposite corner, 
and the worktable in the center of the 
room, an arrangement that seems hard to 
improve upon in this type of kitchen. 

Upstairs there are leur bedrooms, a 
bathroom and a sleeping porch that is 
glassed in and screened and has a radiator 
so that it may be used the entire year. The 
bathroom is conveniently close to all four 
of the bedrooms altho anyone sleeping 
on the sleeping porch has to go thru the 
younger children’s room to reach it. The 
clothes chute opens into the upstairs hall 
which is quite the usual arrangement for it. 

The linen closet is placed behind the 
door in the bathroom. This closet is 
full size and is a great convenience for 
keeping towels, sheets and pillow slips. 
rhe storage tank for the hot water used 
for bathing is near the linen closet with 
the tub and medicine chest on the oppo- 
site wall. As there is no shower bath in 
the. Leanne there is no real need for tile 

1411S 

The basement is partitioned off in 
I —— an aid in keeping it clean and in 

er 

While there is nothing startlingly un- 

—y in any way about this farm home, 

| there is much that is worthy of emu- 
ition in it. Plumbing and lighting acces- 


sories 


have changed a little since this 
house was built. Had its owner built the 

ouse this year he would have incorpo- 
me these improvements into his home 
without a doubt, 
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Right here 


is where Farm Profits really begin 


A lubrication system for farm impiements that greatly 
reduces their operating costs and adds years to their life 





Implement Makers 
who now have adopted 


ALEMITE or 
ALEMITE-ZERK 


Advance-Rumely Company 
American Seeding Machine Co. 
Appleton Manufacturing Co. 
Athens Plow Company 
Athey Truss Wheel Company 
Avery Power & Machinery Co. 
A. D. Baker Company 
Banting Megudecturiag Co. 
Bates Manufacturing Co. 
Bear Tractors, Inc. 
Belle City Mfg. Company 
Bloom Manufacturing Co. 
Bossert Corporation 
Brown Lynch Scott Co. 
Buda Company 
pace Plow Works 
; . Case ries Works 

r Case T. M. Company 
re ‘aterpillar Tractor Company 
Climax Corporation 
Coldwell Lawn Mower Co. 
Deere & Company 
John Deere Harvester Works 
John Deere Spreader Works 
John Deere Tractor Works 
Deere & Mansur Works 
Electric Wheel Company 
Emerson-Brantingham Co. 
A. T. Ferrell Company 
Fox River Tractor Company 
Full-Crawler Company 
Gehle Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Gleaner Manufacturing Co. 
Gray Tractor Company 
Gegvety Motor Plow & Cultivator 





Hart- Parr Company 
lanter Co. 


Hocking Valley Mfg. Co. 
Huber Manufacturing Co. 
Hummer Plow Works 
Ideal Power Lawn Mower Co, 
Jnternatiqnss Harvester Co. 
Jacobsen M {2 Co. 
Zoter Manufacturing Co. 

ee Tractor Company 

ewanee Implement Co. 
Litenneld Mfg. Com ~aad 
Louden Machinery 
McAdams & Sons 
Massey-Harris Company 
Mascey -Harsie &.. td., Canada 
Messinger Mf Stee 
Minneapolis Steel ie Mchy. Co. 
Minneapolis T. M. Co. 
Moline m plement Company 
Monarch Tractors Cor 
New Beeman Redann y , 
Nichols & guegase 
Oliver Chilled Plow Works 
Parker Pattern Works 
Pennsylvania Lawn Mower Co. 
Pioneer Tractors, Inc. 
Rock Island Plow moony 
peeemes Tractor Mower C 
. Ross Ensilage Cutter i Silo 


Stoughton Wagon Com 
Stover Mfg. & Engine 

Toro Manufacturing Co. 

Van Brung Mfg. Company 
Western Harvester Co. 
Wisconsin Tractor Company 


om pany 








Statistics prove that 80% of repair bills for farm im- 
plements are due entirely to faulty lubrication; that 
faulty lubrication is responsible for practically all 
breakdowns. And also that improper lubrication causes 
thousands of farm implements to wear out and be dis- 
carded long before their time. 


Nine times out of ten, faulty lubrication is merely the 
result of a system that makes positive lubrication dif- 
ficult. If a machine is hard to lubricate, its lubrication 
is neglected. 


Motor car manufacturers, confronted with the same 
problem, solved it by adopting the easy, positive,money- 
saving Alemite High Pressure Lubricating System. To- 
day it is in use on more than 10,000,000 cars. 
Leading makers of farm implements, finding that Ale- 
mite produced the same results, have now adopted the 
same system. 


When you buy new machines, 
look for Alemite 


If your implement dealer tells you a machine is Alemite 
equipped, you can feel absolutely certain that it can 
be easily lubricated and that your lubrication will do 
a thorough job every time. 

For your present equipment your implement or auto- 
mobile supply dealer will sell you Alemite fittings that 
you can put on in place of old-fashioned grease cups. 
For a few cents you can equip a bearing worth many 
dollars. Our booklet—‘“‘Alemite on the Farm’’—will 
show you how easily you can install these money-saving 
fittings. 


Alemite means quick, easy, positive lubrication. Merely 
attach the handy Alemite compressor gun to the dust- 
proof fittings on each bearing. A twist of the wrist forces 
clean, fresh lubricant entirely through the bearing, forc- 
ing out the worn-out, gritty grease at the same time. 
In case your dealer cannot supply you with Alemite 
fittings, write us and we will give you the name of the 
nearest one who can. 


THE BASSICK MANUFACTURING CO, 
DIVISION OF STEWART-WARNER 
2694 North Crawford Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Canadian Address: 
Alemite Products Co. of Canada, Ltd., Bulleville, Ontario 


pea 


Valuable Book FREE 

Mail this coupon today and you'll receive our valuable and 
interesting book—*“‘Alemite on the Farm.”’ It will show you 
how easily you can cut down expenses and increase profits. 





Bassick Mfg. Co.,2694 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me your boek—*‘ Alemite on the Farm.”’ 


Name 





Address 




















Town State. 
Check here[{ J] if your dealer does not carry Alemite fittings 
_ 


_— 





High Pressure Lubrication for Farm Implements 
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Our Junior Farmers and Club Department 
Devoted to the Interests of Farm Boys and Girls 


WHAT COUNTS 
It isn’t the gob we intend to do, 
Or the labor we've just begun, 
That puts us right on the ledger sheet; 
It’s the work we have really done. 


Our credit is built on the things we do. 
Our debit on things we shirk; 
The man who totals the biggest plus, 
Is the man who completes his work. 
—Anonymous. 


CHAMPION CORN GROWER 
While only seventeen years old, Howard 
Sanford of Rice county, Minnesota, man- 
ages his mother’s farm of 160 acres and 
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Howard Sandford 


still finds time for club work. Last year 
he won highest honors in the corn growing 
project. The yield in the acre contest was 
79.68 bushels of dry corn. Howard also 
won in the five-acre contest with an aver- 
age of 62.36 bushels. He won the acre 
contest once before and has been county 
sheep champion. 


NEW BABY BEEF CLUB 


A baby beef club requiring considerably 
less time than the regular club will be 
tried in Nebraska this year. Heifers are 
to be put on feed March 15th and are to 
be 10 to 14 months old at state fair time 
when the project closes. It is planned 
especially for those who have been unable 
to get into regular clubs. L. I. Frisbie, 
Lincoln, is state leader. 


A COMING DAIRYMAN 


A net profit above the cost of feed 
amounting to $121.88 in ten months is 
shown by the daily feed and milk record 
of the purebred heifer owned by Maurice 
Hartman, a 15-year-old 4-H club boy of 
Jackson county, Missouri. 

Maurice is a member of the Raytown 
Good Luck heifer club of which F. A. 
Renne is the leader. The club was or- 
ganized August 1, 1925. Maurice ob- 
tained a two-year-old purebred Holstein 
heifer at a cost of $138.. She freshened 
October 14, 1925, and produced 632 
pounds of milk in October, 1,325 in No- 
vember, 1,270 in December, 1,278 in 
January, 1,193 in February, 1,224 in 
March, 1,110 in April, 1,077 in May, 1,080 
in June, and 981 in July. This milk. sold 
at wholesale at prices varying from 22 to 


Conducted by KIRK FOX 


17 cents a gallon, yielded a total of $240.- 
48 from the sale of whole milk. 

In addition to this profit, the boy also 
won thru his calf club work a free trip to 
— farmers’ week at the Missouri col- 
ege of agriculture which he considers 
worth all his efforts in club work. His 
cow’s first calf is now a fine yearling 
heifer, a purebred, which shows indications 
of even greater possibilities than her 
mother. 


A new club secretary’s record book has 
just been published by the Missouri col- 
ege of agriculture, Columbia. T. T. Mar- 
tin is the state club leader. 


FOR A PLEASANT MEAL 


Mealtime deserves more attention than 
it usually gets. Of course, there is always 
plenty of food, but that is not all we 
should get at mealtime. Very plain food 
is pleasing when properly served. This 
need not mean a lot of extra work for 
mother and the girls, either. At least this 
is the conclusion of Grace Grier and Veron- 
ica Fisher, club girls of Buchanan county, 
Missouri. 

These girls made a special study of 
properly setting the table and suitable 
ways of conducting meals. They demon- 
strated their work in the regular 4-H club 
programs and thru winning over all other 
teams, were sent by their state to the 
annual meeting of middlewest 4-H clubs 
at Sioux City, lowa, last fall. 

The table is best covered with a regular 
ad or cotton flannel pad to reduce noise. 
‘he cover may be oilcloth, linen, mercer- 

ized cloth, ete. A very low bow! of fruit 
or flowers in the middle of the table is 
always pleasing. A slender vase is also 
good but do not use anything which will 
obstruct the view across the table. Place 
the silverware and plates one inch from 
the edge of the table. The knife is at the 





left. Stir your coffee or cocoa and im- 
mediately remove the spoon. If you d 
drop your spoon, don’t make a big fuss 
but look at mother or your hostess and 
say, “I am sorry.” Never express a dis- 








Grace Grier and Veronica Fisher +: 


like for food at the table but if your hostess 
asks for your opinion, you are at liberty 
to say that you liked it or that you did 
not care for it. 

The above pointers are only a few of 
the many excellent ones offered by these 
Missouri girls. They were trained by 
Grace’s mother, Mrs. R. C. Grier. 

















right with the sharp edge toward the 
plate. Father sits opposite mother and 
serves the meat and vegetables while she 
serves the coffee, ete. 

Glasses are filled to three-fourths of an 
inch from the top and should not be 
touched while filling or finger prints will 
remain to detract from their appearance. 
Get into your chair and leave it from the 


This is Gladys Keiser, 4-H club girl of 
Whitley county, Indiana, and her display 
of clothing, linens, and a yarn hooked 
rug, all of which she made. She won first 
place and pore one oe in the clothing 


project and exhibit which entitles her to 
a four-year scholarship at Purdue univer- 
sity and a $50 trip to Washington. Gladys 
is now in Purdue university. 
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{ ‘ Evening hours... 
i well done . 


HY have youwaited? Isit because 

you are afraid alight plant will be 

' just one more thing to attend to in an 
already crowded life? Then you have 


much to learn about this 

protected plant with its one- 
; knob control that a boy or 
; girl can operate safely. 


Have you waited be- 
cause you thought light 
¥ plants were not all that 
f they should be? Then re- 

member that the present 
Fairbanks-Morse plant is 
the finished resultoftwenty 
years of experience. Yes, 
Fairbanks-Morse built the 
first of allhome light plants 
and has been constantly 
improving it ever since! 


precious hours... 


Those golden evening hours — 


SUCCESSFU 
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A small payment and home com- 
fort is yours under the F-! 
Finance Plan 





vive them the brightness they deserve 


life’s richest reward for a day’s work 
. but robbed of their glory in thousands of farm homes by feeble, 
flickering kerosene lamps. Not until you have installed a Fairbanks-Morse Home 
Light Plant can you even begin to know how much more these hours can mean! 


You have only toinspect the new Home 
Electric Power Plant to know that the 
ultimate in farm lighting has now been 
realized. See it in action. Listen to the 
smooth purr of its balanced 
engine. See the flood of un- 
flickering light it gives. In- 
spect the advanced features 
that are possessed by it alone. 


Then picture the wonders it will 
work in yourhome—the wellearned 
rest that will come to mother’s 
tired arms when electricity does 


much of the housework— 
the prideful smiles of the 


=. young folks when the old 


home grows brilliant under 
the magic of electricity. 


All this is as close as your 
Fairbanks-Morse dealer—as close 
as the coupon below. Why have 
you waited? 





PRICES quoted are **Z’’ Engines 
ash f. 0. 6. factory; 2hp. battery equipt .. $ 
add freight to your 


48 
2 hp. magneto equipt.. 58. 
3 hp. magneto equipt.. 101.00 
town. 6 hp. magneto equipt.. 153.00 


Home Water Plants 
Prices range from $84.75 
and up, depending on 
type and size. 


All-Purpose Hammer Type 135.00 


Feed Grinders 


Plate type, 4-inch .......... $ 11.00 
Plate type, 8-inch .......... 40.00 
Plate type, 10-inch.......... 55.00 





Fairbanks-Morse Products also include Hammer and Plate Type Feed Grinders, ~aiceamemme 


W ashing Machines, Electric Motors, Pump Jacks, Power Heads, ¢ 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


Home - ‘Light - ‘Plants 


Manufacturers 


Fairbanks-Morse Products 


Branches and Service Stations Covering Every State in the Union 


Chicago, U.S. A. 


: ** Every Line a Leader’’ 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., Dept. 3121 
= S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, U.S. A. 
CO Home Light Plants 0 Fairbanks Scales 
“Z"’ Engines 1 Washing Machines 
: Steel Eclipse Windmills 0 Electric Motors 
CO Home Water Plants 0 Pump Jacks 


O Feed Grinders a ee Oe 










Please send free book describing new Light Plant, also complete 
information concerning the items I have checked 


Name... 
Address... 


Town ...... 


R.F.D. 


, ae 









Why you should 
have a 


Fairbanks- Morse 


1Compact. Completely 

enclosed. No separate 
tanks for fuel, oil or 
water. 


2 Both electricity and en- 
gine powerfrom one plant 
at one cost. 


3 Easy tooperate. Use with 
or without storage batter- 
ies. With battery simply 
press lever to start. 


4 Selective control. Note 
single switch knob con- 
trol in illustration for 
**start,’’ ‘high charge,’’ 
‘low charge,’’ ‘‘stop,’’ 
**belt,’’ and ‘‘line.”’ 


Advanced design. Rotat- 
ing parts balanced as in 
finest automobiles. Has 
patented ‘‘Ricardo’’ cyl- 
inder head and unique 
cooling system of our 
own design. Pressure 
lubricated. And many 
other advanced features. 


ue 


6 Economical. More power 
from same fuel. Operates 
on kerosene or gasoline. 


7 Safe. Approved by Fire 
Underwriters. 


8 No flicker of lights. 
9 Completely equipped. 


This new plant is built in two sizes, 
50 and 1500 W atts. 








Automatic electric, engine or 

motor driven home water plants 

and pneumatic water systems, 
120 to 5000 gallons per hour 





“Z” Engines. A half million 

farmers regard these sturdy 

plants the biggest dollar-for- 
dollar value 





Steel Eclipse Windmills. Here is 
a windmill that will lasta lifetime. 

Self - oiling, all - metal construc- 

tion. All working parts carefully 
machined and completely enclos- 
ed. Built with the same care as 
a fine engine. Sizes 8 ft. and larger 





Illustrated above is the Pair- 
banks- Morse Belt-Driven Home 
Electric Light and Power Plant, 
thousands of which have been in 
use for many years, giving general 
satisfaction to their many owners 
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A THRIFTY GIRL 


Marjorie Hansen, a club girl of Mower 
county, Minnesota, was grand champion 
in last year’s thrift project in that state. 
She made a dress, 
slip and bloomers 
of flour sacks. The 
material was 
bleached white and 
then red French 
knots were placed 
so attractively that 
no one would sus- 
pect the lowly ori- 
gin of the garments. 
She also made a 
pair of sash cur- 
tains for her grand- 
mother’s _ kitchen 
from the same ma- 
terial. About fur- 
nishing her room she wrote: ‘When I 
took the room project, I made a dresser 
searf first, which was French hemmed. 
Then I made a quilt for my bed. I-made 
it of silkalene and a good piece of cheese- 
cloth at eighteen cents a yard. Then I 
made two turnovers for my quilt so as 
not to get it soiled at the top. They were 
made of a very soft piece of white muslin 
at only fifteen cents a yard. Then I made 
a shoe bag of pink and white feather tick- 
ing at seventy-five cents a yard. I framed 
a picture and put tape and celluloid over 
it. I then made drapes for my windows 
of sheeting. I had a stenciled pattern and 
some paint which is oil proof. 

“T carried out the color scheme of pink 
and white in my room with gray rugs 
which had pink borders. The walls are 
yapered in white with a dainty flowered 
Sartor. The white walls help to keep the 
room from being dark.”’ 








Marjorie Hansen 


$32 STARTS SOMETHING 

When George and Warren Day in- 
vested $32 of their own money in a young 
sow of good blood, they started some- 
thing. In three years she has been respon- 
sible for almost fifty hogs on hand and 
$1,000 in the bank. And she is still right 
there in the producing line. 

These boys’ father was a general Illinois 
farmer with a particular interest in hogs. 
When George was fifteen and Warren 
twelve years of age, George became inter- 
ested in hog production as a school proj- 
ect So the boys bought a purebred 
chester white sow. 

In the spring of 1924 this sow dropped 
six pigs and raised them all and the boys 
had $180-to the good when the pigs were 
sold. They were required to keep careful 
accounts of all expenses so they knew their 
profit. In September of that same year she 
farrowed thirteen pigs and raised twelve. 
One was sold to a breeder and eleven were 
fed in a ton litter contest. In 180 days 
they weighed 2,370 pounds and cleared 
another $180 for the Day boys. 

The next spring, 1925, the sow far- 
rowed eleven pigs and raised nine. They 
weighed 2,200 pounds in 180 days and 
cleared the boys $275.. That fall she 
dropped twenty pigs but they were far- 
rowed while the Day barn was on fire and 
all but seven were lost. The Days sold 
five and kept two of the best-looking gilts. 

In the spring of 1926 the old sow far- 
rowed fourteen pigs and one of the gilts 
eleven. The weather was bitter cold and 
by placing the two sowsin a brooder house 
and keeping up a coal fire in the heater, 
the boys saved nineteen of the twenty- 
five pigs altho they stayed up two nights 
and fired the brooder stove. The old 
sow’s eleven pigs fed into a ton litter, 
2,290 pounds in 180 days, and the boys 
sold five, keeping six promising gilts. The 
young sow’s eight came near the ton 
mark. Then the boys invested in a boar 
from the same man who had raised the 
first sow. In August, 1926, the old sow 
dropped fifteen pigs and the young one 
ten and every pig was saved. The boys 
bought the new boar primarily to breed 


SUCCESSFUL 





the six gilts for they are all sold to hog 
raisers at good prices as soon as they are 
bred. 

So their herd has grown to number 
three sows, thirty-eight August pigs and 
two boars beside the six gilts that are to 
be sold. Their buildings are of a com- 
mon, practical type, but the boys keep 
them clean and their untiring labor keeps 
everything in topnotch shape. Soaked 
oats, ground corn and skimmilk or some- 
times ground oats are their main feeds, 
with plenty of water and clean pasture in 
summer.—J. L. P., Ill. 


SAME OLD SYSTEM 


Poultry increased 50 percent from 1900 
to 1920 and now 90.8 percent of all farms 
raise at least a few chickens. But we still 
use the same old method of marketing, 
which is selling by the dozen and not by 
quality. These facts were obtained by 

ohn Davis and Marshall Norseng of 
Pierce county, Wisconsin. These young 




















John Davis and Marshall Norseng 


men chose poultry marketing as their 
club project. Their work won them a trip 
to the midwest roundup of club boys and 
girls at Sioux City last fall. 

A study of egg marketing showed these 
boys that too much time is lost before the 
egg gets to the consumer. The local mer- 
chant gets too few eggs to pay him to sort 
and pay on a graded basis. As a remedy 
for the present unsatisfactory market, the 
boys explained and recommended the 
Lake Region Poultry Marketing Associa- 
tion of Minnesota. The complete plan is 
given on page 7. 


LEARNING TO SHOOT 

Skill in shooting, whether rifle, pistol, 
or shot gun, depends largely on practice. 
Almost everyone who has normal eye- 
sight can learn to be a better than average 
shot if he will devote enough time to 
practice. 

How to use a gun and not injure your- 
self or others is the first thing to learn, and 
correct habits should be formed from the 
beginning. A gun should never be loaded 
while in the house. Do not load a gun 
until after you leave the house and always 
unload it before entering. All guns have 
some safety device by which they can be 
made safe from accidental discharge even 
tho the trigger is struck. These devices 
should always be used when not firing. 
There is plenty of time to pull the hammer 
down or slide the safety off after the game 
leaves cover or the rifle is pointed toward 
the target, and you will not run the risk 
of injuring yourself or your companions. 
Never point a gun toward a man or ani- 
mal unless you wish to kill, and never put 
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your finger on the trigger unless you are 
ready to discharge the piece. 

Now that we can handle a rifle safely 
the next thing is to assume a proper 
position. The steadiest position possibl 
is laying prone on the ground with both 
elbows and the chest forming a tripod 
for the support of the rifle. The body 
should make an angle of forty-five degrees 
with the rifle. Spread the legs well apart 
and the toes out. The left hand should 
hold the rifle hard against the shoulder 
and keep the right cheek pressed tightly 
against the stock. This leaves the right 
hand free to do the most important part 
of squeezing the trigger. There are many 
other positions, but the prone one is the 
steadiest and should be used by all be- 
ginners until they are quite good shots 
In the field the off hand position is used but 
for target shooting the prone position 
should be mastered before the others are 
taken up. 

After the prone position is assumed, the 
next step is to align. If the rifle has a peep 
sight, the eye will automatically look 
thru the center of the opening and then 
with but slight movement of the rifle, 
the front sight can be placed in the cen- 
ter of the rear sight. Look thru the rear 
sight to the target and then bring the 
front sight between the target and the rear 
sight so that the three are in the same 
straight line. The usual aiming point on 
the target is just beneath it so that the 
target and the front sight resemble a 
pumpkin resting on a gate post when 
viewed thru the rear sight. Never twist 
the body or get into an unnatural posi- 
tion when shooting, as any strain will 
affect the accuracy. It aiming, close the 
left eye at the beginning but if it wants to 
come open, do not try to keep it closed as 
this will not interfere with the vision of 
the other eye. Most experienced riflemen 
aim with both eyes open. 

To make the body steady while shoot- 
ing, the breath must be held. To do 
this take a full breath as soon as you start 
to align the sights, let half of it out and 
hold the rest by closing the throat. This 
will prevent all up and down movement of 
the rifle while the aiming and firing 
processes are going on. To discharge the 
rifle the trigger is not jerked, or even 

ulled, but is squeezed with the second 
joint of the index finger with a gradually 
increasing pressure of the whole hand until 
the piece is fired. If this is done, the person 
firing will not know when the piece is 
going off and will not flinch 

The underlying princi, - of markman- 
ship is to form correct habits from the 
start. The above points should be fol- 
lowed out by beginners until they acquire 
some skill and then they can go more 
deeply into the technique of shooting.— 
J. H. L., Ohio. 

{[Note: Mr. Lintner was formerly a 
captain of the Ohio state university rifle 
teams and participated in the national 
rifle matches at Camp Perry, Ohio.] 














The prone position 
is correctly illustra- 
ted here 
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» come through! 


Here’s our rule in building Goodrich Tires—they’ re 
built for the worst kind of roads a car can travel! 
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ea ere 


Jagged ruts—the kind you’ll find waiting just off the 
concrete, to tear at your tires during the spring thaws. 


Rough roads—strewn with sharp rocks or loose grav- 
el. The kind you find in year ’round country driving. 


Hot roads—concrete or macadam—the kind you’ll 
drive next summer. 


You may never have to drive on the kind of roads 
that will show you the extra value put in Goodrich 
Tires. But you know that the value is there — and 
you get it at the lowest possible prices. 


From raw material to the wheel of your car, there 
You get your money's worth are only two profits in a Goodrich Tire. The factory 
where you see this sig profit—and the profit for the man who sells to you 
with neighborhood service—and helps you get the 

fullest mileage from every Goodrich Tire. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY, Established 1870, Akron, Ohic 


In Canada: Canadian Goodrich Company, Kitchener, Ontario 
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You can’t break this ratchet 


or “slip” this bit! 





RATCHET bit brace that 

won’t break or slip—here it 
is! The ratchet and jaws of all 
Stanley braces are made of forged 
steel. They are so constructed that 
you can put your entire weight 
into turning the brace without 
breaking the ratchet, or “‘slipping”’ 
the grip on the bit. 

The No. 903 Bit Brace is one 
of the best and most durable in the 
extensive Stanley line. This line 
contains the most complete assort- 


THE STANLEY WORKS, 
New York Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles 


STANLEY TOOLS... the full line includes: 


Planes Mitre Boxes 
Levels Vises 
Hammers Chisels 
Breast Drills Rules 

Hand Drills Bit Braces 


Examine the entire line. Send for Catalog No. 34-K 








ment of high quality braces, hand 
drids and breast drills on the 
market. Ask your dealer to show 
you these tools. 


Ask him, also, for Catalog No. 
34-K. It describes more woodwork- 
ing tools than any other book pub- 
lished. Contains valuable tables 
on lumber, wind pressure, floor 
loads, cordage, brickwork, etc., 
etc. If your hardware dealer can- 
not supply you, get your copy by 
writing direct to us. It is free. 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
Seattle 


Screw Drivers 
Squares and Bevels 
Butt Gauges 

Saw Sets 
Doweling Jigs, etc. 
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STEER BUILDS COLLEGE BANK 
ACCOUNT 

A bank account which is to be spent for 
a college education is being accumulated 
thru baby beef club work by Mary 
Katheryn Williams of Caldwell county, 
Missouri. She added $329 to her balance 
last year in addition to being declared 
champion baby beef club member of 
Missouri. 

“After trying for three years, I led my 
calf to the top in the shorthorn class at 
the St. Joseph Interstate baby beef 
club show,”’ Mary Katheryn says in telling 
her story. ‘‘He was a purebred shorthorn, 
and the best calf I could find. When I got 
him, he weighed 743 pounds. 

“T fed him corn, linseed oilmeal, bran, 
and all the alfalfa hay he would eat until 
the last month, when I cut down on the 
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MARION COUNTY 
FLORIDA 


Come to Marion County, “‘The Kingdom of the 
Sun," where poultry-raising is easier and more 
profitable, where you can work outdoors all the 
year“and enjoy Florida’s famous climate at its 
best Here among the rolling hills of central 
Florida green-feed is produced the year ‘round 
and a large winter resort population stimulates 
fancy prices for poultry products. Safe and sub- 
stantial profits are also assured from dairying, 
fruit growing and truck farming. A network of 
fine highways and excellent railroads provide 
quick and efficient distribution to all important 
markets. Here rich land is low priced, and there 
are good schools and churches and many thriving 
towns 


Write for illustrated Booklet 


Marion County 


CHAMBER O | 
Ocala - lorida 


«Marion County ~ The Kingdom of The Sun 


Address: 52 Broadway 











A YEAR 


IN ORANGE COUNTY 


FLORIDA 


With growing weather all the year in bounti- 
ful Orange County, it is possible to raise 2 or 
3 and sometimes 4 crops a year from the same 
land. This fertile soil is splendidly adapted to 
raising oranges, grapefruit, bananas, water- 
melons, winter vegetables, ferns, bulbs, grapes, 
etc., also suitable for general farming, dairy- 
ing or poultry. Last year's crop value was 
$12,009,829. Thousands of acres waiting for 

ou, available at reasonable prices. rite 


or booklet. 


ORLAND 
& Orange Coun 


CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE 
Orlando ~ FLORIDA 


39 Chamber of Commerce Bide. 






















Read the advertisements in this issue of Successful Farming for information 
about the many appliances for making farming easier, quicker, more pleas- 


ant and profitable. 





Katheryn Williams 


quantity. I fed him twice a day, at six or 
six-thirty in the morning, and between six 
and seven o’clock at night. I weighed and 
measured the feed at each feeding, giving 
him nine pounds of corn, four pounds.of 
oats, and one and one-half pounds of ail- 
meal a day the first month. The last 
month I fed sixteen pounds of corn, three 
pounds of oats, and two pounds of bran a 
day. The total feed cost for the six months 
was $52.45. 

“The latter part of August I took him 
to the north Missouri fair. There I won 
first place. 

“At the St. Joseph show he weighed 
1,080 pounds, and was purchased by the 
Rock Island railroad for $26.50 per hun- 
dred. The sale price, $274.06, plus $55 
won in premiums, was added to my bank 
account, which was started thru baby 
beef club work. I am planning to use the 
money to pay my expenses in college. 

“T have purchased a calf for the 1927 
club. I like livestock and since being on 
the baby beef judging team, I can more 
appreciate a good calf when I see it. I 
have learned that it takes careful feeding 
and a balanced ration to make a champion 
baby beef, and the finish that the market 
demands.—R. R. T., Mo. 





A gain of 12! percent over 1925 in 
club enrollment is reported by Minnesota. 
In 1926 there were 26,778 members of 
1-H clubs. 


This is Kenneth Barnes of Michigan 
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HERE IS A LEADER 

To Successful Farming: I am a 4-H club girl, 
ind will tell you a little about my work and 
experiences. I organized the first and only home 
economics clubs in Bar- 
ron county, Wisconsin 
Our county is national- 
ly known and world 
famous for its dairy 
cattle, and we have 
many calf clubs, but our 
community didn't have 
any clubs whatever. I 
organized food, can- 
ning, baking and sew- 
ing clubs. June is rath- 
er late to organize, but I 
felt that even if we 
didn’t do much this 
year, it would be a fine 
starter for next year 

Our county fair com- 
es at exactly the same 
dates as the state fair 

nd we have no classes here as yet in girls’ club 
9k, 80 ac our county fair we had to do all our 

1owing in the open class, At the county fair I 
yon two firsts and six seconds on my home 

onomiecs work and a check for $5. At the state 

fair | won ten ribbons, including two firsts and two 
seconds, a free trip as a demonstrator, $6.25 in 
rize money, and a 15-jewel white gold wrist watch 
ind a Milwaukee Journal prize as the best canning 
iub girl in District 4 (20 counties). I am also the 
hampion baking club girl in Barron county. 

I have been a leader of my home economics clubs, 
uso the president. Besides, I am the editor of the 
Future Farmers Club, and have charge of the 
ntire club department in one of Wisconsin's lead- 
ing weeklies. Thisis a state club. Besides my club 
work, editorial work, etc., my parents run a sum- 
mer resort, on the lake here, and so you can easily 
see that I had a lot of work last summer. But I en- 
joyed it very much, and next spring I plan on or- 
ganizing a poultry club in my community 

I like club work and think there is nothing so 
good for boys and girls upon American farms. This 

sar | exhibited in the home economics classes only, 
but last year I had poultry, too. I exhibited two 
-ockerels and three pullets at our county fair in the 
open class and won seven ribbons. I also won five 
seconds last year on home economics work and 

sumpkins. I raise the purebred Thompson strain 
b iurred Plymouth rocks.—Emily N. Jiran, Wis. 


GOOD FOR You! 

To Successful Farming: You will remember on 
December 11, 1920, we borrowed $40 from you to 
buy pigs. We bou; ht four duroc jerseys for $36 
ind some cloth with the other four dollars. We 

ide a complete failure with them. Then we 

yught three purebred O. I. C. pigs from our sisters 
vhich they had bought from an Illinois breeder 





























Clarence and Lewis Rothchild 


vith the money they borrowed from you on April 
8, 1920. They had had very good success and paid 
their money back November 29, 1920, 
On about October 22, 1920, our father was sold 
and he wanted to leave the farm and go to 
town. We boys and our sisters were interested in 
ir pigs and were determined to stay on the farm. 
We fad no cattle or horses left as they were taken 
for our father’s debts so on December 14, 1921, we 
iid back the money to you. On January 23, 1922, 
ve borrowed $40 more that we put in heifer calves. 
n February 7, 1923, we paid it back. 
Since that time v. + boys and our sisters have 
pt up all expenses, bought all good machinery, 
have a few good young horses, a good herd of milk 
»ws, paid for a new light car, paid over $1,200 
n our father’s old debts and have a fine herd of 
hogs left. We are sending you a picture of us boys 
da herd of hogs that brought us over $1,200. 
We aie not boasting about our success E. y 
Vere ~dith did no more for us boys and girls than 
he would do for others, but we are very grateful 
to him and hope we have many more years of 
iccess ahead of us and many more to E. T. 
Meredith. As this record is an absolute fact, we 
ys and girls do not care how many papers you 
iblish this in.—Clarence and Lewis Rothchild, 


\ansas 


Mary Gorman, Bourbon county, Kansas 
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A Battery Job 
That Grows 


uw 





It’s a big job you put up to your farm-lighting 
battery. It’s the kind of a job that grows—the 
kind that needs a Willard Battery. 


So it’s important to have a battery that’s the 
right size for the work ahead, and, even more im- 
portant, to have the right quality in that battery. 


Willard Farm Lighting Batteries are built for 
hard work. The plates are heavy; every bit of 
material in them is the best that can be bought. 
Every piece of insulation is carefully tested. 
Wood insulation if you- want it—or genuine 
Willard Threaded Rubber Insulation, the most 


enduring battery insulation made. 











A Suggestion That Will 
Save You Money 


hasty decision when 
it becomes necessary 
to purchase new 
equipment. 





It will pay you to 
get facts on the 
power load of your 
lighting plant. You 
can use them to I'll be glad to run 
real advantage in out to your place and 
the operation of your plant—in give you detailed information 
the conservation of its present about your power load, as well as 
battery. some very valuable information 

Getting them now, at a time on farm lighting batteries. There 
when your present battery is still | wiii be no obligation on your part 
in good shape,isfurther insurance at all. Just drop in and make 
that you will not have to make a yourself known to me. 














Your WILLARD BATTERY man 
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Send coupon to 


SUCCES 





MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


nearest Canadian Please send me free Illustrated Booklets on Farm 


Government 
Information 
Bureau 


NAME 


ADDRESS 
Syracuse, N.Y.—O. G. Rutledge, Dept. 
BO, 301 E. Genesee St. 
Cc olumbus, O.—W. S. Nethe ry, Dept. BY, 
9 E. Long St. 


Opportunities in Canada. 


Omaha, Neb—A. E. Pilkie, Dept. BO, 
1313 Farnam St, 

Great Falls, Mont. —Geo. A. Cook, 
Dept. B9, 104 Central Ave, 


or to Dept. B9, Department of Immigration and Colonization, Ottawa, Canada 











. AINSWORTH | 


i Deh dass magni 3" 4° ecith anbhgl son header 
+ UN Te vy ae gh os . 


Pore: Bred Seed ies 


INSWORTH corn means seed corn sat- 
isfaction., It will grow, it will mature, 
it is high yielding. Every bushel of our 
was in our two heated plants before 

r 13th. Germination 95 to 100% 









12 days any way you see fit. If Ains- 
ed Corn does not germinate as 
ed, if you do not like the grading 

ny other reason you find the seed 

unsati ictory, Y turn to us at our ex- 
pense and we will refund the purchase 
pr Write at once for beautifully illus- 


trated catalogue. It is free. Dept, V- 


W.T. AINSWORTH & SONS, Mason City, iMlinois 











Productive Lands 


Crop payment or easy terms— 
alk ong the Northern Pacific Rail- 
way,in Minnesota, North Da- 
kota, Montana, Idaho, Wash- 
ington and Oregon. Free Liter- 
ature. Mention state. Low 


fares. H. W. BYERLY 
11 Northern Pacific Ry., st. Paul, Minn. 




















Y) Steel Wheels 


Cheaper than any other wheels, 
figuring years of service. Make COST 
any wagon good as new. Low LESS 
down—easy to load. No repairs. 


EMPIRE co bor Sr auincy an: 








GET A FARM 


On the eee Line in North Dakota or Northern Minne- 
sota. Conditions never better to buy good lands at 
prices that will never be lower. Crop payment plan or 
easy terms. Say which state interested in. Ask about 
homeseekers rates. Send for Booklet No. 27. Address 
H. S. FUNSTON, Land Commissioner, 


1700 Soo Building, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Farm Lands from 
$10 an acre up, de- 
pending on location 


and improvements. They will never be lower. South 
Dakota produces corn, cattle, hogs, alfalfa, smal! grains. 
Real diversification. Healthful and pleasant climate. 
Good dairy country. See it for yourself. Homeseekets 
rates. For free map, descriptive circulars; and al! infor- 
mation write to South Dakota Department of 
Agriculture, Division 113, Pierre, South Dakota 








Strout’s New Farm Catalog 


Money-saving guide to money-making equipped 
farms, summer places, village homes; 126 illus, 
pages covering many states. Copy free. E. A. Strout 
Realty Agency, Inc., 255-WT Fourth Ave., 
New York or 7-CN South Dearborn St., Chicago 


An opportunity rarely 
FAR Ni offered to secure improved 

farm homes, 80 acres up, 
direct from owner, no profit, no commission, in famed 
dairy section Wisconsin, Bread and Butter State, Min- 
nesota. Rich prairie soil North Dakota. $209 to $1000 
cash, balance 36 years, 5%. Write today. 
Federal Land Bank, Dept. 1, St. Paul, Minnesota 


40 or 80 acres, 

WISCONSIN DAIRY FAR good buildings, 

rich clay loam soil, good roads, school, town. Cash 

$250 to $500, balance 30 year plan. Write for Circular. 
Wisconsin Colonization Co,, 

Ojibwa, Wisconsin 








Box 18, 
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TOW RUG MAKERS 


Myrtle Martin and Juanita Ferguson 
4-H club girls of Arkansas, won first plac« 
in the Monroe county contest with 
demonstration for making a frame tow 
sack rug, then repeated in the Southeast 
Arkansas tryout and again in the stat 
4-H team demonstration contest at the 
University of Arkansas. These two girls, 
both first year club members, and bot! 
thirteen years of age, represent the 194 
club girls in Monroe county, all of whom 
5 ean made one frame tow sack rug and 
many of whom have made several. 

Myrtle and Juanita are both poultry 
club girls, which means that they are 
growing standard bred poultry. They 
have completed certain stipulated cloth- 
ing work—the making of cap, apron 
towels, ot lifter and club dress—and they 
have practiced the cookery of milk and 
vegetable dishes—cream soups, salads, 
etc. 

Myrtle, the ec: apts 1in of the team, says of 
the tow sack rug: ‘“These rugs are beauti- 
ful and add a pleasing touch to a room. 

The tow sack rug is made on a home- 
made frame with a homemade needle 
The warp and sacks come to less than 
fifty cents. It takes about one day to 
make a rug and they sell for $5 or more.— 
Mrs. L. B., Ark 


RED—THE DANGER SIGNAL IN 
SEEDS 


Continued from page 11 


Previous to the enactment of this law, 
a seed dealer could make any false state- 
ment he desired concerning the germina- 
tion, origin and purity of seed and sell it 
beyond the boundaries of his own state 
with little fear of trouble, since the state 
seed laws apply only to the states in 
which made and cannot be enforced in 
other states. In other words, when a 
farmer sent his money outside of his own 
state and got badly stung with dead or 
impure seed, there was little he could do 
about it. 

The new law will help to do away with 
all this by controlling the interstate ship- 
ment of seed. It does not prevent the 
sale of poor seed, but it does prevent the 
making of false claims regarding such low- 
grade products. 

Altogether, the two features of the new 
statute that provide for the red staining 
of all unadapted imported clover and 
alfalfa seed and the confiscation of mis- 
branded seed that enters interstate com- 
merce, should prove a long step in the 
right direction. Good seed in good soil 
is the foundation upon which all successful 
farming is built and the new law should 
do much toward making this foundation a 
firm one. 


BIRDSEYE VIEWS OF DISTANT 
COUNTRIES 
Continued from page 18 

State. The population of this free state is 
more than three million and the people 
are neafly all Catholics. Agriculture is the 
chief industry. They plant four hundred 
thousand acres in potatoes and raise two- 
thirds of a ton for every inhabitant. 
Eighty thousand of their nearly four hun- 
dred thousand farms do not have more 
than an acre of ground in them. They 
have nearly a half-million horses, a quar- 
ter of a million head of cattle, nearly 
million head of hogs and more than three 
million head of sheep. 

Dublin is said to be by far the most 
interesting city in Ireland. The city is a 
regular treasure house of art as well as 
memorials. A few months ago in England 
I heard an Irish preacher from near Dublin 
tell about a small country churchyard 
that was also used as a cemetery, and as 
it was about full a meeting of the parish 
was called to discuss the matter of pur- 
chasing more land so the burying ground 
could be enlarged. 
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When it was discovered that no more 
land could be purchased for this purpose, 
the parishioners decided that none except 
members could be buried there and the 
sexton was soinformed. To apprize the 
people of this fact the sexton put up the 
following notice: ‘‘No one is allowed to 
be buried in this churchyard exc ept the 
dead who are living in this parish.” 

I have gone up and down the Irish Sea 
between England and Ireland on a num- 
ber of occasions and have seen the water 
as smooth as glass as well as angry as the 
Atlantic can get. Many remember about 
the ship Royal Charter years ago. She 
started from Liverpool on a trip around 
the world having on board many promi- 
nent people. After cruising in the seven 
seas for a year or more one fine day she 
entered the harbor at Queenstown. 

The news was flashed to Liverpool that 


the Royal Charter was in and at,once the | 


people of that city prepared to meet and 
greet their friends and loved ones. At the 
close of the day in Queenstown the great 
ship put out to sea to go up this channel 
but here in the Irish Sea that night the 
Royal Charter went down and all on 
board were lost. 

Who can even think of Queenstown and 
10t call to mind the sinking of the Lusi- 
tania, which was one of the largest and 
fastest stes amships that ever paw the 
waves? It was May 5, 1915. The German 
embassy in New York had gone so far as 
to publish next to the advertisement an- 
nouncing the sailing of the Lusitania in 
the newspapers a warning to people that 
this ship must sail thru the war zone and 
advising all passengers to not embark upon 
her. 

Captain Turner was also warned that 
his ship would be torpedoed but he thought 
it impossible. When the great ship slowly 
steamed down the harbor of New York 
more than twelvehundred passengers.were 
on board. These with the crew of eight 
hundred made more than two thousand 
people on the ill-fated ship. All went well 
until within sight of the Irish coast she 
went down and 1,214 lives were lost, 
among whom were 113 Americans. This 
tragedy rocked the world and was the 
means of plunging us into the world war. 

In the heart of the Irish Sea, between 
the Emerald Isle and England, is the Isle 
of Man. This is sometimes called An 
Island Paradise.- It contains only 227 

quare miles and has a population of about 
fifty thousand people. The watery caves 
along its coast were once the haunts of 
smugglers. Here you can find the graves 
of Viking kings. You can see the Pool of 
Death as well ae the dents in the outer 
wall of Rushen Castle made by Crom- 
we i s men sharpening their spears. This 
little island is described as the ‘‘epitome 
of natural beauty, hills and dales, glens 
and meadows, gurgling brooks, pictorial 
coast line, and emerald greenage.”’ 

Special—Volume IV of “Birdseye Views of 
Far Lands” is just from the press. It contains all 

he articles on the countries in Africa that ap- 

ired in Successful Farming last year and the 
tire series on Syria and Palestine now running 
veral yet to be pub lished, together with ‘“‘A Tour 
{round the World” and several other chapters. It 
rinted in large type on good paper and contains 
rty-five pages of pictures. It is well bound in 
loth and the price is $1.50 postpaid. Thousands 
yur readers have the first three volumes and tens 

f thensasidie will want this latest volume. Volume 
I contains articles on more than twenty countries 
besides others on ‘“‘The Passion Play,” “‘The Pe ace 
Cc ‘onfarenda.” “The Panama Cc ‘anal,’ and “The 
Seven Wonders of the World.” Price $1.25. Vol- 
ne IL describes great ocean liners, the mighty 

p, London, Windsor Castle, Paris, River Rhine, 
Athens, Genoa, Rome, Naples, Pompeii, Algeria, 
Polermo, Mexico City and other cities. Besides 
these cities, sixteen countries are briefly described 
s well as the Inca Civilization in Peru, World's 
Greatest Club House and Race Course, etc. This 

lume is illustrated and sells for $1.50. Volume III 

mtains twenty-five chapters written while on a 
ur entirely around the world with many pages of 
tures taken enroute and the price is only $1.50. 
\ny two volumes will be sent for $2.50, any three 
for $3.25, or all four of them will be sent postpaid 


for $4. Address Successful Farming, Book Dept., 
Jes Moines, lowa,] 
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They tell me 
this is an excellent way 
to avoid sleeplessness 


by Carrie BLANCHARD 


HAT is so miserable as a sleep- 

less night! . I have some 
good news to pass along to those 
troubled by sleeplessness. 

“Why don’t you say more about 
the value of Postum just before bed- 
time?” friends have urged me. ‘‘We 
serve it every night, and it is won- 
derfully soothing. I go right to sleep 
now, and sometimes it used to take 
me hours.” 

Hundreds have told me the same 
thing. The theory, I believe, is that 
the hot drink draws the blood away 
from the brain. Postum doesn’t 
counteract this good effect by stim- 
ulating the brain and nerves. It is 
made of roasted wheat and bran— 
contains no trace of caffein or any 
other artificial stimulant. 

Instant Postum made with hot 
milk, instead of the usual boiling 
water, is particularly valuable for 
this purpose—more soothing, per- 
haps, because of the added nourish- 
ment of the milk. I can vouch for 
the smooth, mellow, satisfying fla- 
vor of this drink. Everyone likes it 
—even those who don’t care for the 
taste of milk alone. 


© 1927,P.C. Co 





Postum i is one of the Post Health Products, which 
include also Grape-Nuts, Post Toasties, Post’s Bran 
Flakes and Post’s Bran Chocolate. Your grocer sells 
Postum in two forms. Instant Postum, made in the 
cup by adding boiling water, is one of the easiest drinks 
in the world to prepare. Postum Cereal is also casy to 
but should be boiled 20 minutes. 


ma ke, 


The idea of the bedtime repast 
appeals to me for its social qualities 
as well as its aid to sleep. Those last 
few minutes before parting for the 
night can be made so cheerful and 
companionable! And when Instant 
Postum is the drink—with some 
wafers, perhaps, to accompany it— 
preparing the little snack won’t be 
any bother. 


Have you made the thirty-day test? 


I would like to send you one week’s supply 
of either Instant Postum or Postum Cereal 
to start you on a thirty-day test of the drink 
—long enough to see results, Or if you prefer 
to start the test today, your grocer has 
Postum. It costs much less than most other 
hot drinks, 

For one week’s free supply, please fill out 
the coupon, and indicate whe ther you prefer 
Instant Postum, prepare od it stan tly in the 
cup, or Postum Cereal, the kind y 
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MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 





PB, 0." "aT 

: || POSTUMCEREALCO., BattleCreek, Mich. 

3 | I want to make a thirty-day test of Postum. 

: | Please send me, without cost or obligat ne 

} week’s supply of 

: || Instant Postum OC Check 
(prepared instantly in the cup) which you 


Postum CEREAL O prefer 
(prepared by boiling) 


State 


“o. Quast , address 
| CANADIAN POSTUM CEREAL Co., Ltd. 
_812 Metropolitan Bldg., Toronto 2. Ontario || 


City 
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Some Good Colony Hog Houses 


They Have Stood the Test for Many Years 


By W. A. FOSTER 


University of Illinois 







HE individual hog house has stood the test 

of so many years’ service it has become a 

necessary piece of equipment on many 
hog farms. Championed by experiment sta- 
tions as the beginner’s salvation, economy; 
it has grown with these breeders to become 
one of the most popular pieces of swine 
equipment. The individual hog house 
has other advantages besides economy. 
These are sanitation, portability, and 
isolation. Small in size and simple in 
construction, they enable the beginner 
whose means are limited to start a herd 
with one or a few animals and build up 
gradually. Furthermore, the small amount 
of material required and the simple con- 
struction permits the owner to build his own 
equipment thereby saving high-priced, skilled 














Figure 2 


During the war period when production was 
emphasized, the sows were small and th« 
6x8-foot size house was ampie. There is a 
tendency at present for a slightly larger 
house. The 7x8 to 8x10-foot is not un- 
common. More material is required for 
the larger houses, which increases the 
cost. The larger house may be used in 
the pasture for shelter when the pigs 
are growing into porkers. 
Since breeders build and use a durable 
house 8x12 to 10x12 feet, a low parti- 
tion separates the litters at farrowing 
time. In a few weeks this partition may 
be removed allowing two or more litters 
to use the same house. The chief advan- 
tage of this size house is the summer use 
and the reduction of care. Likewise, a 12x16- 
foot house may be divided into four farrowing 
pens. The use of wood floors in the individual hog 
house is a much-discussed question. -The hog 
eats, drinks, breaths and sleeps on the ground 
where dust, filth and disease germs abound. 


Germ-laden dust, is always present on a dry, wood floor. 
The built-in floor in the house makes it more difficult to 
spray and sterilize the house. The presence of a floor often 
encourages neglect when otherwise the bedding would be 
removed as soon as it became slightly soiled. Then again 
the floor is an expensive part of the house. Its life is short 
since it rests on the ground and it furnishes a harbor for 


rodents. 


Modern sanitary methods have discouraged the 


use of the floor. 

Some breeders still cling to the use of the floor. All, how- 
ever, admit that if the wood floor is used, it should be limited 
to a short period in winter or about farrowing time. Why 











Figure 5 


labor. The individual hog house more than any other equip- 
ment has helped to promote the sanitary project. It lends 
itself to the system, since it is small, simple, inexpensive, and 
with few parts. It is easily cleaned and kept clean, thereby 
making it reasonably safe from disease. Light in weight and 
small, the individual hog house is easily moved from field to 
field to conform to the sanitary project and to permit crop 
rotation. This feature enables the tenant farmer to move his 
equipment at a low expense. Since the house is easily moved, 
it enables one to isolate the new acquisitions to the herd for 
the quarantine period or when disease or infection breaks out 
on the farm. The scattered locations of the small houses reduce 
the fire losses. 

The individual hog house has faults as well. The greater 
exposure for herdsman, more work, limited feed storage and 
relatively short life of the small hog house should not be over- 
looked. There are some features essential to the success of the 
movable hog house. A warm, dry, non-drafty house in winter, 
which furnishes shade in summer provides comfort for the litter. 
Comfort promotes maximum gains and increases the vigor and 
health of the growing pigs. Sanitary quarters mean a greater 
freedom from infection and disease. The house is made sanitary 
by the simple construction, abundance of fresh air and exposure 
to sunlight. Accessible for airing, 
sunlighting and cleaning makes it 
convenient for these tasks. If it is 
hard to do this necessary work, it 
is often neglected or forgotten. 

A strong, well-built construction 
will resist the wear and tear due to 
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Figure 3 


not, then, build a platform or cot to fit snugly between runners 
of the house so it may be readily installed by lifting up one end 
and shoving it in place? When not used, it may be stored away 
out of the weather. Some few progressive breeders have turned 
the cot into summer use by attaching one edge to the house and 
supporting the opposite corners on posts for summer shade. 
When cots are used, a few will serve a number of houses of the 














racking by moving and rubbing of 
pigs. The cost is reasonable since the 
construction is simple and all ma- 
terials are used to advantage. A low 
maintenance is possible with 
sound construction. Attrac- 
tive buildings which harmonize 
with the surroundings add to 
the value of the feedlot and 
herd. A little care in design, 
simple lines, good proportions, 
and use of paint greatly in- 
crease the appearance of the hog 
houses and reduce the depreciation. 



































same size. (Be sure to clean thoroly 
before moving to another house.) 
The cot should be built like a batten 
door of common or matched boards. 
bee 

['wo sides placed on the edges and 
one end will prevent bedding working 
under as well as saving the small pigs 
from getting their feet caught be- 
tween cot and sills. 

The sills or runners resting upon 
the ground will soon rot unless 
cypress or some resistant ma- 
terial is used. A 3x4-inch 
timber is preferred at least one 
foot longer than the house. Run- 
ners painted with a creosote 
5 paint or pitch will last longer. 
The skeleton frame is made from 
2x4-inch stock. All joints are simple. 
Use 16-penny nails since they will not 











x split framing (Continued on page 7¢ 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


y Cal After 
topay 30day 
labor never bef trial, 


Wherever separators are 
used, they are talking abeut the outstanding success of 








and get our sensa- 
tional, liberal offer 


Mail Coupon Today 


See for yourself all about the modern type, new 
American Cream Separator. Experienced users say it 
iseasiest turning, closest skimming and handiestsep- 
arator they have ever seen. Letters pour in daily tell- 
ing of skimming: records ‘smashed, highest testing this up-to-date model separator. Strictly modern and 
cream, amazing increase in profits and a saving in the greatest American Separator ever built. 


Vastly Improved in Every Way! Unexcelled—Costs Less 


Novel gearing in the new L. 8. Model American has but two 
contact points, eliminating wear, lengthening the life of the 
machine, and causing it to run twice as easy. Gears are fully 
enclosed; no dirt can get in. Speed Indicator insures uniform 


be interchanged with each other. New, quick cleaning Bowl 
is a sanitary marvel. Ample capacity, waist-low Milk Tank. 
Every bit of material and labor entering 
its construction is the finest that money 








can buy. Special skimming test method 
cream and rfect skimming. aw ene Seapes 4 Freight paid 
Adjustable Cream Pail Shelf antees every both ways if 
separator being returned 











a perfect skim- 
mer. 


permits the use of any kind of 2 
cream pail. Adjustable Spouts 
permit use of 40-quart can for 
skim milk. Yet crank is at most 
convenient height. Skimming 
Discs are non-rustable and can 


et 
SEPARATOR 


FACTORY PRICES as Low as 
$ 24. Q 5 Direct from Factory to Farm 





Although the new American costs more 
to make, size for size, than any other 
separator in the world, yet the price is 
astonishingly low. Mass ‘production, and 
selling direct te the farmer make possible our 
rock bottom factory prices. You get full 
value for every cent invested. Think of 
it, for as little as $24.95, you get one of 











the famous 
American 
Separators, 
recognized as 
the lightest 
running, 
most compact 
and best sep- 
arator made. 


= ) 
| 





Bow! accessible for t 
cleaning without re- ments $22 a 
moving the tank. 
- - ante as O month 


on ae is most liberal. You get full to $100 buying an American. 
value for every cent invested. Cus- Many convenient shipping 
roe tomers say they have saved from $60 points insure prompt delivery. 


2 Pape The American MUST Make Good--or We Will 


Every separator is sent absolutelyon30 make such a broad and start- 
. days’ trial, and backed by our = ling offer. We know it is true, 
Comm Tray adjust- tee that the separator must ma therefore welcome the op- 
ye for Fd 81z¢e 
cream pail. 




















or we will. Unless we knew to acer- portunity tochallenge its com- 
tainty that the American would sup- parison with any separator 
port our claims, we would never dare even if it costs twice as much. 


Your Golden Opportunity to Get the Separator YOU Need 


Made in seven sizes suitable for one cow or golden opportunity to get a high class 
more, from 125 pounds an hour to large, easy separator, made by the oldest manu- & 











turning 850 pound size. Also, made for facturer of hand cream separators in ~ 
Electric, Gasoline, or other forms of power America at rock bottom prices. It (@) 
and these can be had for what is ordinarily will pay you well to investigate \"4 © 
asked for a hand separator. This is your the American. «> o” 
Speed indicator in- ge 
Speed indicator in- Free--Handsome Illustrated CATALOG » oo al 
v 





Tells all about the new American; its many vast improvements; our - 
guarantee of satisfaction; our free servicing; our sensational low prices; ww. 4 ts 
our amazing easy-payment plan—and our extra liberal trial offer. ig” Si: “bse ~ 
Send today for this big, illustrated catalog. 4 


vv Se Se a a ait. 
AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO. , v?- Beas" eae? 
Box 2-N, Bainbridge N.Y. or +e ie cS “ or 
Box 2-N; 1929 W. 43rd St., 
Chicago, Illinois 



















Skimming discs are 
non-rustable «nd in- 
terchangeable. 
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What Is Back 
of the Claim? 


Any one can make a 
claim. But a claim is 
meaningless unless it is 
backed up by perform- 
ance. Results are 
achieved only after defi- 
nite planning. Fisk tires 
have proved their 
worth, their value. To- 
day Fisks are original 
equipment on a large 
proportion of the 
country’s new automo- 
biles. These owners of 
Fisk equipped cars nat- 
urally continue to buy 
Fisks because Fisks 


have proved themselves | 


worthy. 


All Fisk tires made of 
€O rw yy > ’ 
Fillerless’’ Cord 


—a Fisk patented process 


Time to Re-tire 
Get » FISK 


TRADE MARK REO. U. 8. PAT. OFF, 


BALLOON 
TIRES 























SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


RAISING HEALTHY PIGS 
In the spring of 1924, Otto Schouboe of 
Shelby county, Iowa, selected eleven sows, 
washed their udders clean and then put 


| them in clean houses on four acres of 
| alfalfa that had never been pastured by 
| hogs before. From these sows he raised 
| 83 healthy, thrifty pigs that averaged 240 


pounds each at six and one-half months of 
age. A month later he had sixteen other 
sows that farrowed in the old hog house. 
They were allowed to run about in the 
old yard, wallow in the old mudholes and 
drink from the old watering places. From 
these sixteen sows Schouboe raised 58 
pigs which at five and one-half months of 
age averaged 99 pounds each. 

The first iot raises seven and one-half 
pigs per litter, each litter averaging 1,800 
poms of pork. The second Tot raised 

alf this number of pigs per litter and 
produced 400 pounds of pork. Both lots 
were fed the same feed. What made the 
difference? 

A few years ago John Niles of Cerro 
Gordo county, Iowa, started with twelve 
sows. These farrowed 70 pigs. They had 
the run of the old hog house and the old 
— just as most other pigs are raised. 
3y fall there were sixteen of the pigs left. 
Niles put the entire bunch in one wagon, 
edad them to market and was glad to 
get rid of them for $24. He had had simi- 
lar luck before so he decided to quit raising 
igs. 

Without hogs, farming was not profit- 
able. So he started again in 1925 with 
fourteen sows. The cement floor of the 
old hog house was thoroly washed and 
scrubbed with lye and boiling water (one 
can to 30 gallons of boiling water). Before 
the sows were placed in the house their 
udders were washed with soap and water. 
They farrowed 101 strong, vigorous pigs. 
In two weeks the sows and pigs were 
moved from the house to a new clover 
field and were sheltered by a temporary 
straw shed. In the fall of 1925 he placed 
on the market 101 thrifty, growthy pigs. 
There was not a single runt in the bunch. 
What made the difference? 

Both Niles and Schouboe had the same 
trouble that we all have to contend with, 
“necro” and worms. These disease germs 
and worm eggs were present by the bil- 
lions in the filth and mud of the old yards 
and pens and in the filthy watering 
troughs. The sows picked up the eggs and 
the infection by wallowing thru the filth 
and the pigs sucked this contamination 
into their systems with the first meal, and 
thereafter there was a constant stream of 


| the infection and eggs passing thru them. 


“Necro”’ or filth germs, as they are com- 
monly called, have the power of destroy- 
ing living tissue. They showed up in these 
two herds of pigs in different forms. Some 
of the pigs were infected with bull nose, 
some had sniffles, some had swollen joints, 
others had thick, swelled, scabby skins. 
But the most serious form of all was the 
intestinal form, the disease appearing on 
the mucous lining of the intestine in green- 
ish spots or showing up thruout the intes- 
tine in a glarry, yellowish pus, properly 
called necrotic enteritis, literally a rotting 
of the intestine. The pigs affected with 
the enteritis literally starved to death. 
Hence the name, the “drying up disease.” 

One farmer described the symptoms of 
the disease this way: ‘“‘When the pigs are 
about a month old, I can generally see the 
trouble starting. The first sign is that the 
tails begin to straighten out, then the ears 
begin to limber up and drop across the 
head; next the ribs begin to show, and 


finally the backbone begins to stick up. | 


Sometimes the pigs are constipated, at 
other times they have the scours. They 
always ‘get poor and scrawny but they 
always eat. In severe infections a number 
of them die. Those which live are un- 
profitable.”—A, A. B., Iowa. 
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OR fifty years—and more 
—our unvarying stand- 
ard of high quality has 
secured for MYERS PROD- 
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UCTS an international repu- 
tation for completely satis- 
factory service under all 
conditions. The name 
“MYERS” stands for World 
Headquarters for pumps. 

Expert engineering design, high 
quality material and careful work- 
manship assure Myers customers 
the utmost in value. 
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The Myers Line includes 
high-grade Hand and 
Power Pumps, Water 
Systems, Pumping Jacks, 
Spray Pumps, Hay and 
Grain Unloading Tools 
and Door Hangers. 

See your Myers dealer to 
day or write us direct for 
catalog and information. 
The F. E. Myers & Bro. Co. 


206 Orage St.  Asbisad, Ghie fig. 
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So marvelous is this amazing new auto invention 
as to upset all big sales records in the direct sell- 
ing field. Salesmen find it a gold-mine for quick, 
easy profits—$35 to $60 a day made with clock- 
like regularity. No experience needed. 
20,000,000 car owners eagerly waiting for this 
sensational offer. One Minute Demonstration 
Clinches Sale.—McLeod cleaned up $60 his first 
day out. The demand is enormous—every auto 
owner you know will want to buy. 


“Gets-U-Out” Sell LikeWildfire 


Just think—heavy seven-passenger sedan pulls 
through twenty miles of mud and sand hub deepand 
over. Attachedin ten seconds. Not necessary to jack 
up wheels to put on—guaranteed to outlast car. 


FREE SAMPLE OFFER 


—The inventor wants car 
owners to help him intro- 
duce his famous Gets-U-Out 
Tire Lugs in every locality. 
Right now we are making a 
big special offer to send Free 
Sample set on generous offer 
trial. Write now for details. 


THE CHICAGO TIRE 
LUG COMPANY 
813-338 W. 47th St., Chicago 
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Eels, Mink, Muskrats ete. with 
a Cc my New, Folding, Galvanized 
. STEEL WIRE TRAPS. 
They catch them like a fly-trap catches flies, Big money 
makers for trappers and fishermen. Write for Descriptive 
Price List, Free Trap Offer, and my Free Formula for 
making best bait known for attracting figh and animals. 


J.F.GREGORY, Dept. 106, Lebanon, Mo. 








Each issue of Successful Farm- 
ing goes into more than one 
million farm homes. 
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HORSE LABOR COSTS 


Because the expense of keeping horses 
is practically all indirect, this item of farm 
expense is seldom realized. Those who 
keep cost accounts or study the records 
of other farmers, know that horse labor 
is the second largest item of expense in 
operating a farm, man labor being first. 
Furthermore, the more power a man 
directs profitably, within practical limits, 
the greater his income. These facts war- 
rant a searching study of horse power 
costs and uses. 

In Illinois on 116 Champaign and Piatt 
counties farms during 1925, the average 
cost of keeping a horse was $115. The 
farms averaged 235 acres and 8.3 horses. 
This makes the average cost per farm 
$954.50. Theinet cost per horse showed a 
variation of $80.83, which suggests great 
possibilities in reducing the cost of keep- 
ing horses. Feed and man labor spent in 
caring for horses made up 80.5 percent of 
the total cost. Man labor used in caring 
for the horses depends mostly on con- 
venience of barns, feed and water supply. 
Feed costs depend upon’ adjusting the 
feed to the amount of work the horses are 
doing. 

Depreciation has increased rapidly dur- 
ing the last ten years because the average 
age of horses is increasing. An old horse 
depreciates rapidly. The use of younger 
horses is the only solution. Harness, 
shelter, interest on investment and mis- 
cellaneous items are all relatively unim- 
portant and more or less fixed. 

The horses on farms of the two Illinois 
counties averaged 793 hours a_ horse, 
which is only 2.5 hours a day for 310 
working days. This means many idle days 
both in summer and winter for the horses. 

Feeding produces best results when it 
is regular. Adjustments must be made for 
idle days, however, or sickness is reason- 
ably certain. Be sure the horses’ teeth 
are in good condition and if heavy worm 
infestation is suspected, give the horses 
a good worm remedy or scrap tobacco. 
Then make feed changes gradually. Clip- 
ping saves the horse from excessive sweat- 
ing and makes him easier to groom. It 
also helps to prevent shoulder soreness. 
A horse clipped early in the spring must 
be blanketed. Excessive feeding of hay is 
a common mistake. A 1,000 pound horse 
at medium work should maintain its 
weight on 8 pounds of shelled corn, 2 
pounds bran, 8 pounds alfalfa or clover 
hay and 4 pounds of timothy daily. An- 
other good mixture consists of 11 pounds 
of oats and 12 pounds of half clover and 
half timothy hay. A common and satis- 
factory ration calls for 6 pounds of oats, 
5 pounds of shelled corn, and 12 pounds 
of half and half clover and timothy. 

The use of greater power per man is 
obtained thru larger hitches. In the corn- 
belt the use of more five to eight-horse 
teams is recommended by A. L. Young 
at the University of Illinois. He finds as 
. rule, one will not want to use less than 
four horses in tandem. If these are used, 
two in front and two behind, on a two- 
bottom plow, they will probably have to 
be kept pretty well separated (from 44 to 
52 inches, center to center of horse) to 
keep the line of pull on or near the line 
of draft. Five horses, two in front and 
three behind, with a distance of about 32 
inches from center to center of horse, will 
pull two 14-inch bottoms with practically 
no side draft. Where the ground is es- 
pecially hard to plow, or under adverse 
conditions, six horses (preferably hitched 
three and three rather than two and four) 
can be used on a two-bottom plow without 
excessive side draft. As many as seven 
horses (hitched three and four) have been 


used on a two-bottom plow, but this 
necessitates having considerable side 


draft. 

A number of satisfactory hitches are 
described in circular 283 of the Illinois 
Agricultural College, Urbana. The cir- 
cular is free. 
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It Costs less 
More 






Goss s Section Pe, Beard -Showing Penetration 


Penetration 


Lucas Tinted Gloss Paint, properly applied on bare wood, pene- 
trates the minute pores in which it oxidizes to an elastic solid. 
Literally, it nails the paint to the surface. 


A Coat of Lucas Tinted Gloss Paint 


literally nailed to the 


surface—and possessing the elasticity to expand or contract with 
temperature changes—prevents cracking, checking or peeling. 


The longer period of time that Lucas 
Tinted Gloss Paint will preserve and pro- 
tect—is further proof that it costs less to 


pay more per gallon. 
Let these five Lucas Tests 


use on the next job. 


IT COVERS more square feet per 
gallon and more thoroughly hides the 
surface. 


IT BEAUTIFIES and its beauty lasts. 


IT LASTS longer because it is made 
of high-grade materials, carefully se- 
lected, scientifically c sombined by skilled 
workers of long experience. 

IT PROTECTS positively because 
its smooth, glossy surface is impervious 
to weather. 

IT IS ECONOMICAL—costs less 
both first and last. 


Write toda ay for a copy of our helpful paint- 
‘Mixed Paints—Uses and Appli- 


ing guide, 


of quality 
be your guide—in selecting the paint you 


The ‘‘Do and Don’t” of 


Home Decoration 


For those little 


painting jobs around the 
house that every home 
owner loves to do himself, 
there is a handy little 
Lucas book—each a help- 
ful guide—that simplifies 
the work andimproves the 
results. Any of these books 
will be sent free. Address 
our Dept. A-3, Phila., or 
your nearest branch. 
Booklet L— 
**Mixed Paints-— Their 

Uses and Application’ 
Booklet S— 

*“*How to Paint Furni- 

ture and Other House- 

hold Articles"’ 
Booklet A— 

**Enameling Inside and 

Out" 


Booklet C— 
‘Treatment of Walls— 
With Paint and Color" 
Booklet U— 
* Treatment and Care 
of Floors"’ 
Booklet J- - 
$y Way to Luco- 


Be woklet K— 
“How to Get Rid of 
Garden Pests’ Featur- 





cation. This is one of the popular Lucas pane Seo oo 
“Do and Don’t” series of books that cides which, KILL in- 
simplifies all home painting problems. a Pe ee Ee 


Write our Dept. 
your nearest branch. 


S-3, at Philadelphia, or 


electro action without 
adhesives; for spraying 
or dusting. 





John Lucas & Co., Inc. 









Paint and Varnish Makers Since 1849 
Vie: NEW YORE SIT TERUROR 


PHILADELPHIA 


CHICAGO 
Local Distributing Points 


BOSTON OAKLAND 
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Vaccinate the Pigs While Young 


Losses and Expenses Are Both Reduced 


By DR. ROBERT GRAHAM 


University of Illinois 





























HE recent outbreak 
of hog cholera was one 
of the most serious in 
the history of the cornbelt. 
Many herds were depleted 
for the reason that serum 
could not be _ obtained, 
while other herds were 
treated with serum at spec- 
ulators’ profiteering prices. 
Commercial manufacturers 
of anti-hog cholera serum 
thruout America are mak- 
ing every effort to supply 
the demand for serum, yet 
in an emergency such as ex- 
isted it seemed almost im- 
possible to completely check 
the spread of hog cholera 
without heavy losses. Two 
hundred million cubic centi- 
meters of serum were need- 
ed and only one hundred 
million were available. The 
answer to this situation was 
finally toldin the losses farm- 
ers were compelled to sustain from hog cholera for the reason that 
the supply of serum was inadequate. 

‘n thinking of ways and means of preventing the recurrence 
of such a catastrophe, it is indeed unfortunate that a panacea 
does not exist. No one can accurately predict or definitely fore- 
cast such a serious and widespread outbreak of hog cholera as 
was recently experienced, The agencies which contribute to the 
spontaneous development of the disease over a wide expanse of 
territory are only slightly understood. Available records show 
that the storms of hog cholera run in cycles of seven to nine 
years, which subside and remain relatively quiescent before the 
sudden peak of the losses is reached again. Farmers could aid 
in preventing a recurrence of heavy losses by prompt immuniza- 
tion during the coming year of all pigs while sucking. 

If pigs are immunized at the age of four to six weeks, the 
quantity of serum can be greatly reduced while the cost is cut in 
half. The possibilities in this procedure, as suggested in experi 
mental data, warrant careful consideration. For many years the 
results of investigations by Dr. Dorset and Dr. Niles of the 
United States de- 
partment of agri- 
culture, have sug- 


Pigs in the early stages of bronchitis may appear normal. Some losses 
following immunization have been traceable to this complicating disease 


TABLE I—CHOLERA EXPOSURE AT MARKET AGE OF PIGS IMMUNIZED AS BABIES 


country would have had 
about five times mor 
hogs immunized against 
cholera to meet the epi- 
emic. This is a highly im- 
portant consideration, in- 
dividually and collective- 
ly, for in many cases the 
profit from hogs deter- 
mines the year’s income. 
Farmers and veterina- 
rians must realize that 
there is no convincing evi- 
dence to show that pigs 
treated as babies (four to 
six weeks) do not retain 
their immunity as con- 
sistently as pigs that have 
been treated following 
weaning, yet we must 
acknowledge that there 
are factors which affect 
the length and strength 
of the immunity estab- 
lished by serum and virus 
in pigs treated at any age 
However, it is important that the factors which induce cholera 
susceptibility in serum-virus treated hogs be not confused with 
the age of the pig at the time of treatment until this contention 
is definitely supported by accurate evidence. Opinions on such 
matters are of value, but the actual evidence only is convincing. 
The experimental evidence indicates that baby pigs are just as 
susceptible to permanent immunization as pigs following weaning. 
In fact healthy pigs of any age, so far as is known, can be rendered 
permanently immune, or at least relatively so, by the injection 
of potent hog cholera serum and virus. This contention is based 
upon the fact that the majority of baby pigs treated in experi- 
ments at the Illinois experiment station over a period of five 
years proved immune to cholera at market age. In two groups a 
small percentage (11.8 percent) proved susceptible to cholera 
Cholera susceptibility in these pigs, insofar as could be deter- 
mined, was not related to the age at which the pigs were immu- 
nized, but to the health of the pigs at the time they were exposed. 
In the experiments mentioned above, it was observed that pigs 
immune to cholera could withstand an exposure to cholera at 
market time pro- 
viding they had 
been in good 





gested the practi- 


health from the 




















eability of this we ~ Pigs Died from bnpnasinal ea ’ time of vaccina- 
ore cedure. More igs immuniz arasites an ecrotic xpos °o °o am a tion to he ime 
Scania these ob- coon — — ne. aiat Paes a tc of ine Tie 
servations have = li ais ae ae a ee a — as > pe pigs vaccinated as 
been confirmed by seco CN MEd. babies that 
different experi- 7-8 269 77 28.6 168 11 6.54 proved suscep- 
ment stations and 6-7 181 80 44.2 75 ‘ 16 tible to cholera at 
so far as we are ye - r+ ao 7. 5 2777 market time were 
able to determine 3-4 5 0 4 0 0.00 pigs which at the 
at this time the 2-3 23 14 60.9 4 0 0.00 time of exposure 
practice of treat- Totals... 643 253 39.34 304 (3 36 so were suffering 














ing pigs before 
weaning repre- 
sents a real econ- 
omy. In the ex- 
perience of some, 
any change of the present plan in immunizing pigs following 
weaning is unwarranted for the reason that results, as a whole, 
have been very gratifying. Established customs in medicine are 
difficult to alter, provided the custom followed is marked by 
success. It is believed, however, that if pigs had been vaccinated 
while sucking last spring, an important saving to the swine 
industry would have been possible thru an increased number of 
immune herds. Stated in another way, farmers thruout the 


(1) May, June, July, 1923 
(2) October, November, December, 1923 


(3) Eighty-six of the immunized pigs were not used for cholera exposure 


from bronchitis or 
flu. It must be 
kept in mind that 
pigs that suffer 
from round- 
worms, thorn-headed worms, whip worms, enteritis or other 
devitalizing influences may not retain their immunity indefinitely. 
As long as pigs are kept free from these diseases, the immunity 
against eure is retained. 

It is in pigs affected with other diseases that immunity against 
cholera may disappear a few weeks or several months after treat- 
ment. Another disconcerting fact which farmers and veterina- 
rians are compelled to meet is susceptibility (Continued on page 72 
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*This Mark of Hyatt Protection now 
identifies most Hyatt equipped farm 


SUCCESSFUL 
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These Hyatt ~ 
. Equipped Tractors and 


Implements are always 
“ready-to 


and keep 
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machinery. As time goes on more 
manufacturers will adopt it. For 
your guidance all Hyatt equipped 
tractors and implements are listed 


below. 


Tractors 
Allis Chalmers 
All Work 
Avery 
Baker 
Bates 
Bryan 
Case 
Caterpillar 
Cletrac 
Deere 
Eagle 
Emerson Brantingham 
Frick 
Four Wheel Drive 
Gray 
Hart-Parr 
Huber 
Keck-Gonnerman 
Kenison 
Lauson 
Massey-Harris 
McCormick-Deering 
Minneapolis 
Monarch 
Red E 
Rigid-Rail 
Rock Island 
To-Ro 
Twin City 
Yuba 

Field Mowers and 

Mowing Attachments 
Taco 
Thomas 





Crawler Attachments 
for Tractors 

Bates 

Electric Whee! 

Full Crawler 

Rigid-Rail 


Threshers 

Baker 
Batavia 
Case 
Decker 
Doylestown 
Ellis Champion 
Ernest Brothers 
Farquhar 
Frick 
Geiser 
Gill Peerless 
Greyhound 
Huber 
Keck-Gonnerman 
Matthew Moody 
Messinger-Ideal 
Minneapolis 
Pioneer 
Red River Special 
Sawyer-Massey 
Turncr 
Waterloo 
White Challenge 
Williams 

Corn Pickers 
McCormick- Deering 
Red River Special 


Ensilage Cutters 
L. B. Rowell “Trojan” 


Feed Grinders 
Badger 
C.S. Bell 
Brantford 
Dellinger Peeriess 
Fleury’s “Rapid Easy” 
New Holland 
Vessot 
O. B. Wise 
Omega 


Manure Spreaders 
Cockshutt 


Spraying Machines 

and Dusters 

Friend 

Leggett 

Messinger 

New York 

Niagara 

Windmills 

Axtell 

Butler 

Elgin 

Perkins 

Two Wheel 

Weatern Geared 


Fordson Potato Digger 
Attachments 
Iron Age 
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Tractor Sawmills 


American 
Amidon 

Chase 

Corinth 
Farquhar 

Lane 

Lilliston 
Meadows 
Southern Steel 
Strickland 
Taylor Greyhound 
Turner 


Wheland 


Beet Harvesters 
Greyhound 


Rolling Coulters for 
Plows 
B. F. Avery 
Blount True Blue 


Grain Shockers 


Innes Shocker 


Windstacker 
Russell Gearless 


Farm Elevators 
John Deere 
Kewanee 


Corn Shellers 


Joilet “Big Four”’ 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 


Newark Chicago Detroit 


Pittsburgh Oakland 





HYATT 


ROLLER BEARINGS 
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Crawler Cane Carts 


Athey Truss Wheel 
Electric Wheel 
Moore & Moore 


Round Wheel Cane 
Carts 


Arcadia Har-Ves-Cane 
Moore & Moore 


Grain Drills 
Superior 


Churns 


Simplex 


Milk Pumps 
De Laval 


Peanut Pickers 
Lilliston 


Litter Carriers 
Ney 


Grain Binders 
McCormick- Deering 


Combined Harvesters 
Advance Rumely 

Gleaner 

Harris 

Holt 

Red River Special 
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ASK .. ANY.. RADIO .. ENGINEER 












BATTERY 
ae 


This is the 
Burgess Radio 
“A” Battery 


CA SPECIALLY designed “A” 
battery for radio service. There 
is nothing like it in its field. 






































Proportioned to permit ease of 
handling and convenience of cab- 
inet assembly and: storage, you 
may expect this new Burgess cre- 
ation to give you the length of 
service and dependability under 
all conditions for which all prod- 
ucts of Burgess are noted. 


If you are using the ordinary 
type of No. 6 “A” battery, we 
suggest that you learn for your- 
self from the Burgess Radio “A” 
the measure of service you have 
a right to expect. 


Ask Any Radio Engineer 


Burcess BATTERY COMPANY 
GENERAL SALEs Orrice: Cx1caco 


Canadian Factories and Offices: 
Niagara Falls and Winnipeg 
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VETERINARY 


All our subscribers are asked to make inquiry 
thru this department, and their questions wili be 
answered free of charge. Give age and sex of 
animais, ali the symptoms ssible, and previous 
treatment, if any. Do not fail to be as explicit as 
possible. The remedies prescribed in these col- 
umnas are intended to be prepared by local drug- 
gists. At the same time our readers should 
consult our advertising columns, because in 
many cases reiiable remedies are advertised for 
troubles with which animals are afflicted, and on 
account of being scientifically compounded they 
will give as good results as specifically com- 

unded medicines. Address all communica- 
tions for this department to the ‘‘Veterinarian,’’ 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa. 


ULCERS OR “EATING SORES” 


Feeders of cattle sometimes report that 
ulcers or ‘eating sores’”’ have formed about 
the anus and vulva of their cows and 
heifers or that the opening of the sheath 
and the anus in steers is similarly affected. 
In one instance 115 heifers were affected 
within two or three days. At that time 
the cattle in two other lots were un- 
affected, but in ten days 120 of them in one 
lot became affected. In the latter case the 
animals were steers and the ulcers formed 
chiefly about the sheath or prepuce, but 
some of them also had sores about the 
feet. 

The disease referred to is termed ano- 
vulvitis and is caused by the filth germ 
Bacillus necrophorus invading the tissues 
and causing death or necrosis of the 
affected part. The germ is prevalent in 
all yards and lots that have been used by 
swine, as it is normally found in the 
intestinal tract of these animals and passes 
out with the feces. Attacks are most com- 
mon in autumn and spring, when rains 
have made the yards muddy; but they 
may occur at any time. 

On examination the mucous membrane 
of the vulva or anus is found highly in- 
flamed and swollen. In the affected area 
will also be seen a slightly raised sore 
filled with yellowish, cheesey, necrotic 
tissue which gives off an offensive odor. 
Other sores are covered with brown or 
black scabs, according to the stage of de- 
velopment. Similar sores are seen on the 
lining of the precue in steers. 

Just why the disease suddenly attacks 
many cattle in one lot at.the same time, 
and fails to attack other cattle in similar 
lots, or every year, cannot be explained; 
but it is thought that climatic conditions 
influence occurrence of the disease. 

Treatment consists in quarantine of the 
affected cattle, cleansing of the affected 
areas with an antiseptic solution, scraping 
away of the necrotic tissue in each sore and 
then swabbing with a two percent solution 
of mercurochrome, or with tincture of 
iodine. Afterward, benzoated oxide of 
zinc ointment may be applied several times 
a week, until healing is complete. So far 
as possible, yards should be kept clean. 
Concrete feeding floors help to prevent 
attacks.—A. 8S. A., Wis. 


~ 
Le 
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Pigment tumors—I have a mare about 25 
years old used for saddle and cart. Her tail is a 
mass of hard lumps about the size of hickory nuts 
just as close together as can be, and a bit larger 
near the body and around rectum, and I feel a hard 
bunch in top of her neck. During summer there was 
a discharge of thick yellow matter from center way 
in her tail. I gave her medicine for eruptions, bathed 
with warm water, and discharge stopped, but 
lumps remained and dry scabs crumble off like 
tops of warts. She has been this way for fifteen 
years but the people who had her before never 
treated her for it. Do you think any danger to 
person caring for her as particles of dry eruption 
may be inhaled while brushing her?—M. E. C. 

The disease described is melanosis and the 
growths are called melanotic or pigment tumors. 
They are peculiar to the aging gray or white horse. 
The disease is malignant or cancerous and is incur- 
able. We never have heard of any danger to man 
from handling such a case. As the mare is 25 years 
old treatment is scarcely worthwhile, but if a 
tumor discharges, that possibly may be stopped by 
apply ing powdered ergot or the fluid extract of that 
drug. 
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W.O. Morgan, Richland, Ia., Wm. 
Luscombe, Fairmont, Minn., A. C. 
Hanson, Inwood, Ia., Carl Schultz, 
Russell, N. D., J. M. Hiner, 
Reed Point, Mich.,S.A.Wy- 
rock, Lewistown, Mont., 
and other practical farmers 
give some interesting ex- 
periences with good fences 
and showhowtoturnlosses 

into profits. Let us send 

you their stories. 













































“Galvannealed” FENCE 


Know why we use more copper in our 
steel and cover the wire with a heavier 
zinc coating to make Red Strand “Gal- 
vannealed” last many years longer. 


Thousands of farmers have used Square Deal 
fence for many years. Now, with more copper 
and a heavier zinc coating, they like the new 
Red Strand ‘‘Galvannealed”’ better than ever, 
especially when they know that this longer 
lasting, finer fence costs no more per rod than 
any other standard make and that it costsless 
per year because it lasts so much longer. 
Hundreds of care- 
ful buyers are 
W writing usdaily to 
find outabout Red 
Strand “Galvan- 
7 nealed” before 
they invest in an 
more fence. It will 


\ . Pay you, too, to 
ee) coches aes 
oy Always look tie Strand fence deal- 
ig for the i, er or write us. 
* Red Strand 7 
LGUAMOM Gl Stecla Wire 
‘ Te Company 
Nise =f! Zi} 3780 Industrial 
aS ’ §t., Peoria, Hl. 














Metal or Roll— 
Direct from Factory 


You can save money by ordering 
your Roofing, metal or roll, di- 
rect from my factory. 


Send for_my Free Catalog-—-see 

how my DIRECT FROM FAC- 

TORY FREIGHT-PAID plan 

wu, of dealing makes my prices 

lower. Over one million cus- 

tomers are saving a lot of money 

=f this plan every year. Big va- 

riety of styles—splendid quality 

4 —rock Sothams peyeeR. Satisfac- 
“yxj | tion guaranteed, 
aite’24-hour service. 


FREE CATALOG 
It will pay you big to get my 
prices before you buy. Bargain 
catalog also shows big line of 
Lawn and Farm Fence, Steel 
Posts, Barb Wire, Paints, etc. 
Send for it NOW. 
— JIM BROWN, President, 


THE BROWN 
FENCE & WIRE CO. 
Dept. 2223 Cleveland, Ohio 














SOLVED! 


YOUR SPRAYING PROBLEMS 
SAVE TIME— 


A sprayer with no complicated parts to tinker 
and adjust, means precious minutes saved. 
Assures you of Perfect Protection for Bud 


to Harvest.Our New 
Catalog gives you 
all the facts.Ask For 
Your Free Copy. 
‘*‘FRIEND”’ 
MFG. CO. 
127 East Ave., 
Gasport, N. Y. 
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Persistent scouring—I have a five-vear-old 
ire mule that eats hearty and seems well except 
r bowels are too loose. Sometimes when she 
warms up at her work the discharge is liquid 
en after an hour or two it will look normal, 
1in sometimes it will be too thin all day. I work 
r most every day, she seems well, full of life, 
but doesn't gain in flesh.—F. D. 
Feed whole or crushed oats, ear corn and good 
mixed clover and timothy hay, but no straw, corn 
»ver or frozen grass. Take the chill off the drink- 
g water. If scouring persists mix in the grain 
ed, thr. * times daily, a tablespoonful of a mixture 
two pares prepared chalk and one part each oy 


veight of powdered catechu and bismuth sub- | 


itrate. 
Ringworm on Calf—I have a calf that has 
inge, or seurf. I have tried limesulfur dip, 
several kinds of oils, and kerosene. I can take-it off 
it it keeps — back. Can you suggest a 
nedy?—C. F. , Iowa. 
We suspect on 3, disease is singworm and that 
mtagious. The calf should therefore be isolated. 
saturate the affected part with oil until the crusts 
scabs can be scrubbed off without drawing 
od. When that has been done, rub iodine oint- 
nt on and around each spot. Repeat the applica- 
twice daily for two or three days and then as 
te os as is seen to be necessary until healing is 
mplete, 
Calf Diphtheria—One of my steer calves, six 
mnths old, got so it could not eat. It would lie 
ith its mouth resting on the ground for hours 
thout moving. Whenever it ate hay of any kind 
y»uld chew a mouthful but was unable to swal- 
»w and at times would almost choke. The animal 

1 its tongue hanging out and slobbered continual- 

Whenever it stood it arched its back and had its 
eet well under the body. I penned it up and gave it 
veral doses of epsom salts and began feeding it 
ith milk, but it lost flesh rapidly. I examined its 

teeth and mouth but could find nothing wrong 

vith either. The jaws were swollen and twitched 
tho very painful. Not only the cheeks but also 
e underpart of the jaw is swollen.—A. 8S. 

Open the mouth and then have an assistant 
lluminate it with an electric flashlight. We think 
yu will find the throat and membrane of the mouth 
tudded with ulcers filled with yellowish, cheesy 

pus. That is characteristic of necrotic stomatitis, 
metimes called ‘calf diphtheria.” It is germ 
used, contagious and often fatal 

“Moye unaffected calves into a new sanitary pen, 

anse, disinfect and whitewash the stable, includ- 
+ the floor. Treat by scraping each ulcer clean, 
y abbing them two or three times with a two per- 

it solution of merecurochrome and then twice 
ily with a one percent solution of potassium 
anganate, 


SKINNING HOGS 


Che idea of skinning hogs rather than 
calding and scraping them might be 
ymnsidered a radical departure to many 
irmers yet there are communities in 
indiana where the bulk of the hogs butch- 


ered on the farms for home consumption 


skinned rather: than scalded and 


scraped. Many meat markets sell only | 


idless pork. 
lwo practices are followed. Some farm- 


ers do their own skinning because by so 


loing they can butcher without outside 
elp.. Then there are many others who 
re the local butcher to come out and 
skin their hogs. 

During the fall and winter as soon as 
irmers begin to eat their own home- 
zrown meat, the butchers are not so busy 

their shops and on account of skinning 
irge numbers, they become very adept at 
9g skinning. I have seen several hogs 
kinned where there was much less than 
half pound of flesh on the hide. 

rhe jbutehers here charge $1.50 for one 


z, $2.50 for two, and $1 each if there | 


» three or more. For this charge, the 
utcher skins the hog, hangs him up, 
lisembowels him, splits him down the 
ick, and loosens the leaf lard which, by 
the way, is always more easily done while 
the carcass is warm. With suck charges, 
here are few farmers who feel they can 
ford to take the time necessary to heat 
iter and get the barrels and platform 
ady for doing a good job of scalding 
nd seraping. 


All the hogs butchered on this farm are | 


kinned. We find the meat easier to cure 
5s more rubbing and more material are 
equired to penetrate the rind which is 
zenerally cut away before the meat is 
ried, anyhow. We have found the smoked 
ilt now on the market a great success, the 
‘xtra cost being more than offset by 
liminating the bother of smoking and the 
pense of a smokehouse.—l. J. M., Ind. 
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No more hard work starting your 
Fordson—install a Bosch High Tension 
Magneto and Bosch Governor. It will 
make your Fordson start immediately, 
run smoother and use less fuel. With a 
Bosch Governor on your Fordson Trac- 
tor, the throttle is automatically adjusted 
to meet every increase and decrease in the 
load. Nomore sputtering, choking of the 
engine because of too rapid opening or clos- 
ing of the throttle. Athrottlecontrolman 
is unnecessary when a Bosch Equipped 
Fordson is used for belt-work. Plowing 
and all draw-bar work is made easier 


End ignition troubles with the precision 
built Bosch Magneto and Bosch Gover- 
nor attachment. No single piece of 
equipment can be added to your Fordson 
which will give so much real satisfac- 
tion and save so much money as the 
Bosch Magneto and Governor. Nows 
the time to install the Bosch. Ask 
your dealer for information or write us. 
AMERICAN BOSCH MAGNETO CORP. 


MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
BRANCHES: NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 








Relief in sight 


‘The Lord helps him who 


helps himself’. And 
farmers can help them- 
selves in the South— 
many of them are doing 
it—farmers who have 
moved from ‘‘the frozen 
North” to ‘‘the sunny 
South’’. 


+ + 


All kinds of farming 
can be made pleasant and 
profitable in this South- 
land—a land of all-year 
growing season; of low- 
cost labor and living con- 
ditions; of ample home 
markets; of fine schools, 


churches and good neigh- 


bors. 


+ + 


And fine farm lands in 
the South can be bought 


at moderate prices. 


¢$ + 


Full information will 
be sent, free, on request; 
but this Railroad can- 
not undertake to find 
employment for any- 
body. Write G. A. 
Park, Gen. Imm. & Ind. 
Agt., L.& N.R.R., 

Dept. S.F.- 


nT, a euia- 
%. ‘ol k, ville, Ky. 
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EXPELLING HORSE BOTS 


Horses contract bots by swallowing the 
eggs of the horse bot-fly which will be 


| seen adhering to the long hairs of the chin, 


breast and legs during fly-time in summer 


| and autumn. To prevent infestation with 
bots, clip the long hairs from the parts 


mentioned and if nits are then seen, de- 
stroy them by repeated application of a 
5 percent solution of coal-tar dip or disin- 
fectant. If this be not done, the grazing 
horses will be practically certain to harbor 
bots in their stomachs until the following 
season when they pass out of the body, 
burrow and later emerge as flies to carry 
on the pestiferous work of their kind. 

While bots cause little if any noticeable 
derangement when in the stomach, they 
unquestionably must derange digestion 
to some extent. When passing out of the 
body they sometimes hook onto the lining 
mucuous membrane of the rectum and 
then set up considerable irritation which 
may be indicated by colicky pains. 
Ordinary medicine will not kill or dis- 
lodge bots in the stomach. 

Bisulphid of carbon is the only drug 
that has proved effectual for the purpose. 
It has a nauseating smell and taste and is 
very volatile, so that it has to be given in 
a gelatin capsule. Prepare the horse for 
the treatment by withholding feed for 
eighteen hours. Employ a veterinarian, if 
available, as capsules are somewhat diffi- 
cult to administer without breaking. The 
correct doses are as follows: Give a horse 
of 1,000 pounds weight 1 dose of 6 drams; 
or 2 doses of 4 drams each, with a two- 
hour interval; or 3 doses of 3 drams each, 
with one-hour intervals. Do not follow 
the treatment with a dose of oil or purga- 
tive medicine. 

To dislodge bots adhering to the lining 
of the rectum, inject two-thirds of a pail 
of warm water containing 2 ounces of 
dried sulfate of iron and repeat the in- 
jection when needed.—A. S. A., Wis. 


LAMB FEEDING TESTS IN 1926 


Minnesota and Illinois recently re- 
ported lamb feeding tests. At Morris, 
Minnesota, it was found that corn, barley, 
alfalfa and sweet clover made very satis- 
factory feeds. Both ear and shelled corn 
produced more rapid gains when fed with 
alfalfa than did barley. Shelled corn 
proved preferable to ear corn. Sweet 
clover hay in place of alfalfa reduced the 
cost of gains with barley. Linseed oilmeal 
at prevailing prices did not prove profit- 
ablé when fed with legume hay except in 
one lot. Two hundred and forty lambs 
from Montana were fed. It was found 
that a spread of two cents a pound be- 
tween buying and selling prices was neces- 
sary to cover all expenses. 

The value of legumes, especially alfalfa, 
was also demonstrated in the Illinois tests. 
A bunch of 175 lambs averaging 63 
pounds was divided into two groups. The 
first group was divided into three lots of 
25 lambs each and fed in dry lot. The 
second group was divided into two lots 
of 50 lambs each and fed in the fields. 
The dry lot lambs all received corn and 
alfalfa hay. Lot I was fed 1.1 pounds of 
corn and 1.5 pounds of hay daily per lamb 
and gained .32 pound a day. ‘The feed 
required for one pound of gain was 3.4 
pounds of corn and 4.7 pounds of hay. 

Lot Il was fed the same for 21 days 
and then was put on self-feeders. Within 
three days 50 percent of the 25 lambs had 
died from over-eating shelled corn. 

Lot III received the same as Lot I for 
21 days and then was transferred to self- 
feeders. In this case chopped hay was 
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New Low Prices 
Now Ready 


Write today for our new 1927 Catalog. 100 
pages filled with big money-saving values in 
Farm, Poultry and Lawn Fence, Steel Posts, 
Gates, Barbed Wire, Paints and Roofing. 
Prices cut tothe bone. Savings greater than 
ever. Every article backed by iron-clad 
guarantee. Prompt shipments. 


We Pay the Freight--You Save 


Read what these satisfied users say: “‘You saved me 
‘9.00 on my order,”’ deciares Walter Pierce, Kipley 
ounty, Indiana. Saved 20 to 30 
er cent...Have had some of your 
ence for 20 years and it is giving 
ood service yet,’’ says J. O. Wood, 
ak Grove Farm, Wabash County, 
Illinois. You, too, can save by buy- 
ing from our great mills. Be sure 
to get our prices before buying. 
A post card will bring you our 
FREE CATALOG promptly. 


KITSELMAN BROTHERS 
Since 1883 
Dept 220 Muncie, Indiana 


HorsesFRESHER 
CA ont NIGHT 
oio° CLIP 5, 
a* THEM ef | 
Clipped horses work better, look 
Hse oc loan tne thas hl 
Mccall ned ace tice sidan of Gaak 


ailments. Clip them thisspring. Takes 
only a few minutes per horse, 


Stewart No. 1 Ball Bearing 
Clipping Machine 
Strong, lasting. Stands right up to 
hard usage for years, Turns easy. 
Clips clean and fast. The best clipping 

machine ever made. Same machine 

clips cows, mules and young live- 

stock. Beneficial for all. Machine 

complete only $14.00 at your 

dealer’s or send $2.00 and 

we'll send it from here. Pay 
ance on arrival, 


Chicago Fliexible Shaft Company 
5596 Roosevelt Road, Chicago 
World's largest makers of Clipping and Shearing 
Machines. Catalogue free on request. 
oe ol 
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SOFT BUNCH OR BRUISE 


on ankle, hock, stifle, knee, or 
throat is cleaned off promptly 
by Absorbine without laying up 
horse. No blister; no pain; no 
hair gone. At druggists, or $2.50 
postpaid. Describe your case for 
special instructions. Valuable 
horse book 8-S free. 


A satisfied user says: ‘‘Colt’sknee swol- 
len four to five times normal size. Broke 
and ran for two weeks, Now almost 
well. Absorbine is sure great." | ' 


ABSORBINE 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S.PAT.OFF 
W. F. YOUNG. Inc. 295 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 


Write for our Guide Booxs and “ Record 
of Invention Blank” before disciosing 
inventions. Send model or sketch for 


Inspection and Instructions Free. Terms Reasonable. 


VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., wasdincton. b. c. 
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mixed with the shelled corn in the same 
proportion as at first. These lambs gained 

39 pound per lamb daily and required 
3.7 7 pounds of corn and 4.9 pounds of hay 
for one pound of gain. 

In the second group Lot I consisting of 
50 lambs ran in the fields without shelter 
for the 80-day period which closed De- 
ember 6th. For 28 days these lambs had 
5.3 aeres of corn and a 50 percent stand 

soybeans. For the remainder of the 









period they had 1.62 acres of corn and | 


of a pound of alfalfa hay daily. This | 


lot made 4 pounds less gain per lamb than 


_ hand fed in dry lot. 


Lot II in the second group ran on 15 | 
eres of alfalfa and 1.62 acres of corn for | 


9 days. Very little corn was eaten. After 
‘hat they were confined to 1.62 acres of 
rn. This lot made a gain equivalent to 
that made by the hand fed lambs in dry 


CURTAIN KEEPS PIGS WARM 
The easiest: way to raise worm free 
gs is to have the litters farrowed and 
ared. in clean, individual houses. But 
there is one difficulty with early March 
tters in individual houses. It is just as 
nportant to get young pigs out on the 
il as it is to get young chicks out on 
sh ground. Yet with very young litters, 
in age oe houses over the field generally 
some distance from the house, sudden 
March storms play havoc. Still it is neces- 
sary to keep the houses open both for 
ventilation and so the pigs can go in and 
put 
lhe ideal is an“automatic door that will 
y)pen when the sun shines and close when it 
rains or blows. Since none such has yet 








pe 


the same purpose These individual 
houses are commonly built on runners and 
if the little fellows get out during the 
first three days, they will be chilled before 
they are noticed. To give the pigs fresh 
uir and at all times keep them in, last 
spring I kept cutting and trying until I 
leveloped a simple way to accomplish this 
ond. 

While a sow seems to be perfectly 
sensible when it comes to balancing her 
ration, she has an appetite that stops just 
this side of nothing. Nail a bran sack up 
\. »ver the door and she tears it down before 
the last nail is driven. Nail up a tankage 
sack and she tears it down before that. 
Nail up an old acid phosphate sack and 

she waits until your back 1s turned before 
getting it down. Nail up a potash bag and 
she lets it stay for five or six days, but 
Q ‘il up any bag that has been soaked in 
reosote and she is content to let it stay 
3; long as it will hang together. 

4 plan that worked was to takea baga 
little wider than the opening to the house. 
Put into it a piece of 2x4about six inches 
shorter than the opening. Tack at the 
top what was the open end of the bag. The 

‘ight of the 2x4 is sufficient to keep the 
bag down over the opening all the time. 

his keeps the pigs inside. When the pigs 
ire old enough to take care of themselves, 
tack the sides of the bag against the sides 
f the door opening, cut a slit lengthwise 
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been invented, we made one that answers | 





lown the center of the bag and take out | 


the stick. From this on, the sow and pigs 

eo thru the slit into the house, hence the 

or is always closed so far as rain, snow, 
wind is concerned.—I. J. M., 





WHEN SHORTS ARE CHEAP 


Shorts bought at about the same price 

‘r pound as corn is worth the money 
vr hogs. This fact was demonstrated in 
feeding test at the Nebraska agricultural 
lege. 

When corn is 75 cents a bushel, bran 
; worth $27 to $30. It does not take the 
place of tankage, but replaces corn in- 
stead. In this test 75 pounds of shorts 
took the place of 68 pounds of corn and 
\5 pounds of tankage. Brown shorts are 
slightly lower in feeding value than gray 


sh rts 
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The penalty of 
too little power is /oss 


VEN when new and at its This means double the work, 
best, a tractor that is too at half the cost. And this in- 
small for your work cannot pos- crease grows as the size of the 
sibly be economical. The cost of farm and of the OilPull increase. 
work done is liable to be too high. Remember, too, that in a 
We proved this recently ina “more powerful” OilPull, you 
careful canvass among OilPull gain many desirable features. 
buyers. We found that a major- You gain a big fuel saving. You 
ity had previously owned other gain a big upkeep saving. You 
tractors—that they had changed gain long life. 
to “more powerful’ OilPulls to 
reduce power and labor costs. Send the coupon for facts 


: : . We will gladly send our catalog and any 
The OilPull = big enough to other information required. Then make 
be economical. It gives you the your own comparisons. Merely check, 


necessary power todo your work _ sign and send the coupon, addressed to 
at minimum cost for power and Dept. A. There is no obligation, 


MINOR = Fe ee) en ean arses 7 
° | Advance-Rumely Thresher Co., Inc. ' 
For instance — one man can | (Incorporated) 
oper. h iPul sy | h 2 Dept. A, LaPorte, Indiana : 
pe ate the O ull 15 5 three I am interested in the machinery checked., 
plow outfit just as easily as a | Sienes send me catalogs. 
- i { © OilPull Tractors ] Threshers 
two plow outfit. Theoretically, { | Combine Harvesters{) Husker- Shredders) 
he would do half again as much _ ; 5 Silo Fillers | Corn Sheliers 
: i C Be Hull © Motor Trucks ‘ 
work, But according to authen- | aes Cloner and Alfalfu Piullons 
ticreportsofowners,heactually | 
° > ! 
doubles his work—because of , Name 
the OilPull’s unusual power and |! 
' , Address 


greater speed. 





Corn Handling Machinery Threshing Machinery 


Silo Fillers—Husker- Shredders for all grain and feed crops 
orn Shellers 


Combine Harvesters that keep going 


Advance-Rumely Combines have already made a wonderful record 
for capacity and dependability. They keep going. Made in Prairie 
and Hillside types in 12 to 24 foot cuts. Write for catalog. 
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Colt’s and Progress have been Inseparable 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 








OLT’S have contributed as much to man’s conquest of the 

land as the flying machine to his dominion of the air. And 
the greatest advances in the perfection of both have been along 
lines of safety and precision of manufacture. 


Colt Revolvers and Automatic Pistols, equipped with the Cott 
Positive Lock and Automatic Grip Safety, represent the greatest 
forward step ever made in fire arm efficiency. 


Through these safety features Colt’s occupy a foremost place in 
precautionary protective agencies. It has reached a point where the 
home or business which is not Colt Protected is considered an 


undesirable risk. 


eMaxers OF GlisTORY 
is a book of thrilling adven- 
tures in which Colt’s have 
figured. May we mail it to 
you with our Catalog No. 
21? 





COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MEG. CO. 


Hartford, Conn. 


Pacific Coast Representative, Pan. B. Bexeart CoMPANY 


717 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 


OLT'S She Arm of Law and Order 
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Every Dollar Buys More! 
All we ask is that you Sg my 

Customers of The U.S. Farm Se 
is a big savingin buying direct from thi 


COLLARS S22" 


Back and front. All Sizes and styles, 


st our new low prices on hundreds of real bargains in Harness, Collars, Paint, Rope, Shoes,ete. Best 
quality merchandise for man, horse or automobile. Write Today for FREE Spring Cataleg with new low prices. 


The U. S. Farm Sales Co., Dept.322A, Salina, Kans. 





FarmSalesCo. 
Shoes. Paint, etc. 


The U. S. Farm Sales Company. 


rice with quality. 
way? — there 


actory- Money Back Guarantee. 
on Stock 


Yes can 1 4 
sale prices by simply send- 
Leather F & ing name today for Free 


Factory to Farmer 


At Whole sale 





N ew LOW PRICES 


Farmers Dollar Bigger With the U. S. 


Thousands of Farmers Now Actually 
Buyat Wholesale, Harness, Saddles, Collars, 
£very Dotiee Gove Buy More. Savebig money by buyingdirect from 
Write today for FREE Spring Catalog with new low prices. 


Factory to Farmer Means a Saving 
to You We make 22 different styles of harness, Save 
$15 to $20 on a set. Nostag leather used. Every 


farmer should buy direct from this 


t our whole- 


Spring Lg and save 


factory and save money. 
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OATS FOR BROOD SOWS 


With the cash market for oats “shot” 
and with the desire to feed up all the oats 
they raised, many hog growers have been 
wondering in what way they can use their 
oats in their hog-feeding operations so as 
to save corn and still secure the desired 
results. 

Scientific investigation and practical 
trials have shown that no matter how 
cheap oats are, they are not a suitable feed 
for fattening shotes or growing pigs. The 
stomach of the hog is so small and oat hulls 
are so bulky that neither fattening shotes 
nor growing pigs can make either profit- 
able or efficient gains on oats. But 
many hogmen have found that oats do fit 
into the brood sow ration where they are 
to be kept in breeding condition. 

J. M. Ballard of Grant county, Indiana, 
who has headlined on different occasions 
on account of hampshires at the Inter- 
national Livestock Exposition, makes wide 
use of oats in feeding his breeding sows and 
gilts. 

Last spring, the last of April, he put fifty 
fall gilts in a pasture field in which had 
been sown a mixture of alfalfa, alsike and 
sweet clover. With these fifty gilts, he put 
three boars. This outfit was fed from a 





two-compartment self-feeder. In one com- 


| partment was whole oats and in the other 
| a mixture of two sacks of tankage and one 


| sack of linseed oilmeal. 


| following vaccination. 
| other diseases at time of treatment may 


These gilts started 
to farrow the twentieth of August weigh- 
ing about 300 pounds and in excellent con- 
dition. They made the best mass record 
that Ballard has ever made, farrowing and 
saving 340 pigs. 

In another self-feeder these gilts had a 
Ballard-made mineral mixture consisting 
of 250 pounds of acid phosphate, 250 
pounds of wood ashes, 150 pounds of char- 
coal, 60 pounds of salt, 30 pounds of 
glaubers salts, 20 pounds of hydrated lime, 
20 pounds of flowers of sulfur, and 4 
pounds of potassium iodide, as a preven- 
tive of goitre and hairless pigs. The 
potassium iodide is incorporated in the 
mixture by being first dissolved in water, 
then sprinkled over the mass prior to 
mixing.—I. J. M., Ind. 


VACCINATE PIGS "WHILE YOUNG 
Continued from page 70 

to cholera in pigs from two to ten weeks 

Pigs affected with 





almost immediately suffer from a low 
grade of hog cholera. In our experience 
losses of this character, providing the 
serum and virus are potent, are invariably 
traceable to the condition of the animals 
at the time of vaccination. The common 
expression ‘‘my hogs’? were well at the 
time of treatment and in two or three days 
began to show illness is indicative that the 
hogs were not well at the time of treat- 
ment. Losses incurred in such herds are 
not to be regarded as a mystery. 





Healthy animals only can be immunized 
successfully against cholera. Sick animals 
are not good subjects for vaccination. 
Enteritis of a low grade may not be easily 
detected in the early stages, yet following 
the use of serum and virus, it may de- 
velop rapidly and disastrous results fol- 
| low. In one herd of 643 pigs immunized 
| as babies, 253 or 39.34 percent succumbed 
| following vaccination from round worms, 
thorn-headed worms and enteritis. All 
of the surviving animals were not immune 
to cholera at market time yet the part 
which the secondary diseases played in 
lowering vitality is rather relative and 
difficult to accurately appraise. Acute 
diseases such as bronchitis or flu that 
appear abruptly in a herd may prove that 
| some immunized pigs may be cholera 

susceptible even tho previously treated. 

In our experiments the devitalizing effect 

of lung diseases and their relation to im- 
| munity to cholera was encountered in 
pigs in two different groups. 

The results of exposing 304 hogs, im- 
munized to cholera as babies, that had 
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survived an outbreak of enteritis followed 
by a severe infestation of round worms 
and thorn-headed worms, may be sum- 
marized as follows: Of 168 hogs immun- 
ized at 7 to 8 weeks of age and exposed 
to cholera at 7 to 9 months, a loss of 11 or 
6.54 percent was suffered; 75 hogs of a 
group of 181 pigs immunized when 6 to 7 
weeks old and exposed to cholera at 7 to 9 
months suffered a loss of 12 or 16 percent; 


35 hogs of a group of 115 immunized when | 
) to 6 weeks old and ex at ages of | 


7 to 8 months suffered a loss of 8 animals, 
or 22.85 percent; 18 hogs of a ge of 50 
immunized when 4 to 5 weeks old and 
exposed at 7 to 8 months suffered a loss of 
5 or 27.77 percent; 4 hogs of agroup immun- 
ized at 3 to 4 weeks of age and exposed 
at 6 to 8 months as well as 4 hogs of a 
group of 23 immunized at 2 to 3 weeks old 
and exposed at 6 to 8 months, proved 
resistant to cholera. 

It will be noted that a higher percentage 
of the pigs at time of serum-virus treat- 
ment (2 to 4 weeks) were immune at 
market time than the older ones. Of the 
304 hogs given virus between the ages of 
2 to 8 weeks and exposed to cholera at 
market time, 36 or 11.84 percent proved 
susceptible to cholera. The mortality ob- 
served in the different groups as the result 
of cholera exposure at market age yields 
little or no evidence to suggest that cholera 
susceptibility observed in these animals 
was related to the age of the pigs at the 
time of inoculation. The possible signifi- 
cance of bronchitis observed in the animals 
at the time of exposure to cholera is not so 
easily eliminated as a factor in lowering 
vitality and rendering them susceptible 
to cholera, notwithstanding the fact that 
animals showing clinical symptoms or 
six groups on the basis of age at the time 
of vaccination from 2 to 8 weeks of age, 
from round worms, thorn-headed worms 
ind enteritis are somewhat definitely 
correlated with the number of pigs that 
proved susceptible to cholera in the dif- 
ferent groups. (See Table 1.) The devital- 
izing effect of these diseases cannot be 
lefinitely discarded as a factor affecting 
he length and strength of the immunity 
in our experiments. 

Cholera susceptibility in healthy pigs 
following proper immunization with po- 
tent serum and virus is the exception 
irrespective of age at the time of treat- 
ment but it must be conceded that there 
re some factors which may alter or even 
lestroy the immunity established by 
potent serum and virus. Until more 
definite specific information is obtained 
regarding the cause or causes of cholera 
susceptibility exclusive of factors which 
lower vitality in serum and virus treated 
pigs, it is important that veterinarians 
issist swine breeders to correct the wide- 
spread impression that pigs that have 
een given serum and virus will never con- 
tract cholera. Likewise it seems important 
that we recognize that baby pigs can be 
immunized by administering serum and 
virus and that this procedure | be employed 
under favorable conditions in reducing 
he cost of immunization in large 
1e rds. 

This slight modification in our immun- 
zation program, toge ther with recognition 
of the possible importance of diseases 
other than cholera with their influence on 
the duration of cholera immunity, may 
make it possible to render a larger number 
of pigs cholera immune and at the same 
time guard and better protect the inter- 
ests of the breeder in controlling hog 
holera. The immunization of baby pigs 
should probably not be recommended as 
i procedure to abruptly replace immuniza® 
tion following weaning, but the method 
should be tried in herds until the owner and 
veterinarian have developed confidence in 
the treatment. The procedure can be 
tried out without incurring unusual risk. 
it will reduce the cost of immunization 
ind fortify the swine breeder in the future 
against a shortage of serum such as re- 
cently’ existed. 
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Nu pay no more for 
AZDA lamps 


It costs no more, in time, trouble or 
money to have MAZDA Auto Lamps— 
and no one claims that there is any- 
thing better, at any price. As a matter 
of fact, every notable improvement in 
auto lamps that has been made—the 
concentrated filament, the depressible 
beam, the corrugated bulb, and so on— 
every one is a development of MAZDA 
Service, in the Research Laboratories of 
the General Electric Company. 


Look for 66 99 on the base 
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| NATIONAL 
MAZDA 





The matk “MAZDA” is not the name of 
2 product, but the distinguishing mark of 
a Research Service which has been the 
means of improving incandescent lamps 
and reducing their cost since 1910. 




















A GENERAL ELECTRIC PRODUCT 
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THE CARBORUNDUM 
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ORUNDUM _. 








T will make a far 
better tool out of 


any edge tool used on the farm 


or garden. 
Sharpens mowe 


r section knives— 


scythes or grass hooks—quickly 


puts an edge on s 


a 


it or use it for filing metal 
won’t touch. 


Sea SLID ICD 


If your dealer hasn’t it send 
dollar for this handiest of all 


SI 


g-U.S Pa 


pades or hoes. 


You can even sharpen household knives with 


parts a steel file 


It’s genuine Carborundum, 
the greatest of all abrasives 


us his name and a 
sharpening tools. 


Money back anytime if not satisfactory. 
Send for Catalog F-2 


CANADIAN CARBORUNDUM CoO., LTD., NIAGARA FALLS, ONT. 
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THE COOPERATIVE MEAT RING 


Continued from page 15 


Some clubs prefer to have the butche: 
come to each farm and do the slaughtering 
and cutting. This is quite satisfactory 
where the members are quite widely 
scattered. It saves hauling or driving th: 
beef so far to the killing place. The 
central killing place is usually more sani- 
tary and handier. It can be screened and 
kept clean. 

At this first meeting set the date when 
each member should deliver his beef and 
it is well to have a very definite under- 
standing about the delivery of the animals. 
The beef should have twenty-four hours 
without feed before being slaughtered 
and be delivered to the place of slaughter 
not later than 6 p. m. the day before 

Early delivery avoids undue heating and 
insures that the animal is cooled down to 
normal before being killed. Butchers 
usually prefer the cool of the evening to 
do the work. The carcass is then allowed 
to cool overnight and is ready to cut early 
the next morning. If you have an ice 
house, the beef may be kept three or four 
days before cutting. Most clubs make it a 
rule to have the shares cut and on the 
share hooks in bags by 6 a. m. so that the 
meat can either be delivered or the owner 
may take it home in the cool of the early 
morning and also so as not to interfere 
with the day’s work on the farm. 

There are various systems of contrib- 
uting animals for slaughter in practice in 
lowa now. The three following methods 
seem to be in most general use: 

All shareholders draw lots for dates 
of contributing animals during the season. 
Any exchanges in lot tickets are to be 
approved by a managing committee. 

2. Shareholders may be divided into 
two equal groups. One group contributes 
all of the animals for.the first half and 
the other the second half. .Then, the 
shareholders of each group draw lots for 
dates of contribution. 

The shareholders may be divided 
into four groups of an equal number, each 
group contributes for one quarter of the 
season. The shareholders draw lots in 

each group for actual date of delivery. 

The last one seems to be the most 
popular in Iowa. It equalizes delivery and 
gives each member a fair chance. Quarters 

an be changed each year. 

The quality of the beef obtained thru a 
beef club is and should be superior to the 
quality of beef secured in the average 
retail butcher shop. Not much of the 
real good beef shipped to central killing 
places for slaughter ever finds its way back 
to the farmer’s table and generally the 
best of the beef carcasses are shipped out 
in loads and not sent out to small shops. 

tegardless of the quality of beef from the 
local shops, the beef ring beef must be 
better. Success depends upon quality. 
Only animals of recognized beef type 
should be used. Never use culls or animals 
over two years old. It is better to offend 
one member by rejecting a poor quality 
individual than to offend nineteen others 
by passing it. A little local competition 
in the quality of the animals furnished 
helps to insure the very best beef. <A 
heifer is just as suitable as a steer. In- 
spectors should always insist on the she 
stuff being open. Bred heifers and young 
cows are dangerous to the success of the 
ring. Animals weighing around 800 pounds 
seem to be the most desirable. 

Many clubs leave it to each member to 
get his own meat each week, requiring 
each to have a suitable saek on his hook 
‘or the butcher’s convenience each cutting 
day. Members from the same neighbor- 
hood may take turns and bring all of the 
meat for the neighborhood. In some.clubs 
the man who furnishes the beef is re- 
quired to deliver each lot to its rightful 
owner. This is not so very satisfactory. 

There are a great many methods of 
dividing the carcass. In some clubs the 
members would get all steak one week, 
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all roast one week and all boil one week. } 


This system is not so well liked as that 
which supplies one-third of the meat in 


roasts, one-third in steaks and one-third | 


in boiling meat each week. In this method | 


each side is cut alike as in the accompany- 
ing chart. \Numbers one and eleven re- 
ceive the cuts marked one. The next time 
they receive the cuts marked two and so 


on. Each cut may be divided into two for | 


two families if desired. 

The following cuts and weights are 
approximate for an 800-pound heifer: 

(1) Round, shank on; 20 pounds. This 
share receives hide, rough tallow, liver. 

(2) Round roast; 20 pounds. This share 
to receive heart _ egy 

(3) 19 pounds: Half of sirloin, 10 
pounds; b. rump, 9 pounds. 

(4) 21 pounds: a. Half of sirloin, 10 
pounds; b. flank, 844 pounds; boiling piece 
—_ foreshank, 21% pounds. 

(5) 21 pounds: a. Half of porterhouse, 
10 pounds; b. half of navel, 8% pounds; 


boiling piece from foreshank 2% pounds. | 


(6) 21 pounds: a. Half of porterhouse, 
10 pounds; b. half of navel, 844 pounds; 

















boiling piece from foreshank, 214 pounds. 

(7) Prime ribs, 20 pounds. } 

(8) 23 pounds: a. Brisket, 13 pounds; 
b. first chuck roast, 10 pounds. 

(9) 22 pounds: a. Round bone pot 
roast, 12 pounds; b. second cut chuck, 10 
pounds. 

(10) Shoulder and neck, 21 pounds. 

It is impossible to make these cuts 
weigh exactly the same but a chart should 
be kept up on the wall showing the exact 
weight each received each time, then at 
the end of the season if any received a 
total of more or less than the beef they 
furnished, an adjustment should be made. 

{Note: A constitution and bylaws are 
very important for a successful meat ring. 
If you are interested write Successful 
Farming, Des Moines, Iowa, for a copy of 
a model constitution. j 


The University of Illinois figures that 
good hay valued at $15 a ton furnishes 
digestible matter at about the some cost 
as corn at 70 cents a bushel. 
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Furnishing Freight | 


Cars When They 
are Needed 


WESTERN RAILWAYS’ COMMITTEE 


Good railway service to shippers con- 
sists in promptly furnishing freight cars 
when they are needed and moving them 
without delays after they are loaded. 
Farmers especially need such service. 


In past years—even as recently as 
1922—the railways were unable 
promptly to fill the orders of farmers 
for many thousands of cars, and this 
caused much well-founded complaint. 


The railways have made great efforts 
and invested large amounts of capital 
to so improve the condition and oper- 
ation of their properties as to prevent 
the return of such conditions. They have 
had valuable cooperation from the 
Regional Shippers’ Advisory Boards. 


Asa result, even in the fall and winter 
of 1926, when freight business was the 
largest in history, all shippers were 
furnished daily an average of 99.7 per 
cent of all the freight cars for which 
they asked; and after being loaded the 
cars were moved more rapidly than 
ever before. 


The unprecedented speed with which the 
large wheat crop of the southwest was rushed 
to the railways last summer would have caused 
a serious ‘shortage of cars’ excepting for the 
increase in the efficiency of the railways that 
has been made within recent years. There 
would have been a serious shortage of refrig- 
erator cars for handling the California grape 
crop last year excepting for the large increase 
that has been made in the number of refrig- 
erator cars and the organized cooperation of 
the railways and shippers. 


These are but two out of many examples 
that could be cited of ways in which increased 
railway efficiency, made possible by large 
investments of capital, has been of great 
direct benefit to agriculture. 


The railways need the cooperation of the 
farmers to enable them to furnish at ali times 
the kind of transportation .that the welfare 
of agriculture requires. 


ON PUBLIC RELATIONS 


740 Transportation Building, Chicago, Illinois 
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or, Worms. Most for cost. 
Two cans satisfactory for 
Heaves or money back. $1.28 
per can. Dealers or by mail, 


Old Money Wanted fi ccis 


ectors 


pay up to $100.00 for certain U. 8. Cents? And high 


The Newton Remedy Co. premiums for all rare coins? We buy all kinds. Send 


Toledo, Onie. 


Large Coin Folder. May mean much profit to you. 
NUMISMATIC CO.,Dept.529,. Ft. Worth, Tex. 
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Safe Fence 
Means Safe Stock 


Keep all stock safely enclosed with 
Wheeling Hinge-Joint Fence. It’s tough, 
springy, long-lived; won’t sag, break, or 
surrender to the weather. Notice the 
Hinge -Joint, which makes Wheeling 
Fence so flexible, yet strong. 

Then, too, it is heavily coated with pure 
zinc to give it real protection against 
rust. This super-fence has 36 years ex- 
perience back of it, as well as a big, 
responsible organization. See Wheeling 
Hinge-Joint at your dealer’s. Note its 
full gauge wire, full weight, big value. 
Be sure you get genuine “Wheeling”. 
The Wheeling trade-mark is your guar- 
antee of satisfaction. 


Wheeling Corrugating Co. 
Wheeling, West Virginia 


Branches: New York Philadelphia Chicago 
Minneapolis St. Louis Kansas City 
Chattanooga Richmond 
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ROOFING 


The safe zinc coated roofing for dwel- 
ling, barn, any farm building. Can't 
leak, because of patented lap and drain 
channel through which rain that gets 
under lap drains off. Rain can’t get 
under roof itself. Heavily coated with 
pure zinc for long service. Fire-proof, 
lightning proof. The best that money 
can buy, but economical in years of 
service. 




















A WONDERFUL SUCCESS 


“Nothing succeeds like success,’ 


’ they say, but where success is 


constant and increasing there must be some unusual merit back 







of it. The continued success of the Auto-Oiled 
{ 4 Aermotor is based entirely on merit. It has 
I o been made better and better year after year. 

@” Improvements have been added as experience 
has shown the way. The Auto-Oiled Aermotor 
uonr| of today is a wonderfully durable and 


SPS) efficient windmill. 






SS 
} “> 


The Aermotor Company, more than 12 years ago, 
solved the problem of complete self-oiling for 
> windmills in such a way as to make the system 
absolutely reliable. 


The oil circulates to every 


bearing and returns to the reservoir with never a 
failure. There are no delicate parts to get out of order. The double 
gears run in oil in a tightly enclosed gear case. 


CHICAGO 


KANSAS CITY DES MOINES 


AERMOTOR CO. 


DALLAS 


OAKLAND MINNEAPOLIS 





PATENTS 


Time counts in applying for patents. Don't risk 
delay in protecting your ideas. Send sketch or 
mod: 1 for instructions or write for FREE book, 

“*How to Obtain a Patent” and “Record of Inven- 
tion"’ form.No charge for information on how to 
proceed Communications strictly confidential. 
Prompt, careful, efficient service. Clarence A, 
O'Brien, Registered Patent Attorney, 64-Y 
Security Bank Building, (directly across 
street from Patent Office) Washington, D.C, 







WORLD'S 

[al PIONEER 
™ Small Tractors 
Buy the original. Thou 
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\- IMPROVED 
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_, PRICES *195 208d Merrow: cultivates 
f es AND UP y Belt work to 4h. p 
lhe s Cotelog Free 


NEW BEEMAN 
\ TRACTOR CO. 


3810 sen oe we 
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Learn How to BOX 


In 20 weeks, the System of Jimmy DeForest 
World's Greatest Trainer and Maker of 
Cremptons. teach yu all there is to 
abo ng edt pieehe al training Ber m 
30 are selected from all classes and rec 



















to leading r ~y om oters for engageme Ss or 
famous box **The Golden Age of Boxing 

full of valuable information, photos « M arent be xers 
and pupils who became successes overnight, 


nelose | t 
JIMMY DeroREST a of rail "EOURSE 
347 Madison Ave.. Box 2615, New York City 





AND TIMOTHY 


GONE BARGAIN 


Oz: clover and gone oy 
grasses cannot be su 
. Contains 10 to yo per WE. yt-4 ;— right 
Thoroughly cleaned and sold on appro’ 
t test. As ik for thie mixed 





ancing. ite Sree 4 i325, Pa —~ FREE. 
BERRY eae” CO., Box 619, *CLARINDA, IOWA 
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SOME GOOD COLONY HOG HOUSES 

Continued from page 62 
members so readily. Common shiplap is 
one of the cheapest and best materials to 
use for siding and roof. Local material, 
plain boards, as well as the better siding 
or flooring may be used. Composition 
roll roofing may be used but should not 
be carried down on the sides where hogs 
may tear it. 

There are three popular types of mov- 
able hog houses in addition to some special 
— One of the most popular types is 
the A-shape. It consists of two sloping 
sides leaned together with the ends en- 
closed. It is simple, inexpensive and 
practical. It may be made very cheaply 
without a frame or it may be made strong 
and durable over a strong frame. 

An inexpensive house is shown in 
Figure 1. It consists of two sides leaning 
together with a metal or board ridge to 
prevent leakage. The rear is enclosed by 
nailing strips near the edge on the under- 





Fig. 1 


side of the leaning sides. Horizontal 
boards are nailed to the strips. The upper 
half of the front is closed in a similar way 
leaving the lower half open for door. T his 
is a serviceable house, simple to build, and 
inexpensive since a minimum amount of 
material is used. It is quickly taken apart 
for moving. 

An A-shape house with light frame is 
shown in Figure 2. This house is more ex- 
pensive to build but more serviceable and 
durable. 

The shed roof is another popular type 
since it is simple and easy to build. It is 
shown in Figure 3. It makes a serviceable 
all-year house since the sides may be 
opened for summer breezes and shade. 
\ skeleton frame is used. 

The gable roof house is another popular 
type altho more expensive. A skeleton 
frame is built as shown in Figure 4. The 
roof doors may be opened for airing, sun- 
ning and cleaning as in Figure 5. This 
house is a miniature gable roof building. 
It presents a good appearance. 

Any of these houses will give splendid 
service for a long time under proper care 
with repairs promptly done as needed. 
The illustrations are suggestive and em- 
body the essential features of the practi- 
cal, inexpensive, movable hog house. 


RUPTURE IN COLTS 

It is not uncommon to see a foal with 
a ruptured condition of the navel. This is 
called umbilical hernia and causes grave 
concern to the owner; but happily it tends 
gradually to disappear as the foal grows 
and the abdomen increases in size. In 
some cases, however, the rupture in- 
creases in size and then requires an opera- 
tion for its removal. To hasten disap- 
pearance of a small navel rupture, tincture 
of iodine may be applied two or three 
times a week 

Some owners prefer to blister the part 
with cantharidine ointment or dilute 
acid, while others contrive a truss of sole 
leather to press constantly upon the part. 
For a truss to succeed it should be kept in 
place with a harness partly made of sus- 
pender elastic, so that the breathing mo- 
tions of the animal will not be impaired. 
—A.S. A., Wis. 
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SIDELIGHTS ON THE FLEXIBLE 
TARIFF 


Continued from page 17 


when studying such costs in foreign 
countries, especially where we are not 
welcomed because we are likely to increase 
the tariff and thus deprive the foreigners 
of a part of their market? Imagine the 
investigators of the Tariff Commission 
now in China trying to determine the cost 
of producing an egg under the wide ly 
varying conditions in that country? 
Visualize the investigator after the “low 
down” on the cost of growing soybeans in 
Manchuria, or the cost of producing 
canned tomatoes in Italy, and so on thru 
the whole list. 

It is not easy to arrive at a figure that 

will ‘stand up under fire’ of the cost of 
production of manufactured articles. 
Ir ake, for instance, paint brush handles. 
We manufacture 167 styles or varieties of 
handles, each made in different quantities, 
and some by different mills and under very 
different conditions. Some factories do 
not even have the facts as to the quantity 
of handles they produce. Under such con- 
ditions, it is about as difficult to obtain a 
weighted average cost of production of 
manufactured products as it is of farm 
commodities. 

Farmers’ representatives claim that 
more economic justice thru speedier action 
would be obtained if the wholesale prices 
of commodities over a series of years were 
taken both here and abroad as the basis 
for adjusting the tariff. Some economists 
claim that the cost of production will 
come very close to being the same as the 
wholesale price when figured over a num- 
ber of years. If their contention is cor- 
rect, it would give the Tariff Commission 
the data it needs without long and expen- 
sive investigations, and action -would be 
obtained by producers in a fraction of the 
time required at present. 

\ case in point is the present onion 
situation; the growers of onions have the 
largest crop on record. Early in the fall 
they petitioned for an increase in the 
duty on onions. From the west they 
wrote to Washington demanding immedi- 
ate increase. They were dumbfounded by 
the reply that it would probably require 
months to take the action necessary under 
the present tariff law before any readjust- 
ment could be made and any relief afforded 
them from the tide of Spanish onions, 
which is likely to flood this country in the 
next few months. 

The present session of congress, altho a 
short one, will probably be asked to amend 
the tariff act so the commission may use 
the weighted wholesale prices of com- 
modities here and abroad her comparative 
purposes in establishing new duties where 
it is obvious that a speedy change is neces- 
sary. However, any such change in 
method of arriving at the difference in 
costs of production, if that is what we are 
trying to protect by a tariff, certainly 
would be superficial compared with the 
present method. Such a procedure would 
not only tend to equalize costs of produc- 
tion but in many industries would not 
properly weigh the matter of profits. Thus 
it would be necessary arbitrarily to assign 
profits both here and abroad. 

If a study were to be made to learn the 
amount of profit in a commodity, the 
commission might about as well study 
costs of production and be done with it. 
For other emergencies any such rapid 
changes in tariff rates, of course, would be 
inadvisable because of the turmoil in which 
it would keep business, including agricul- 
ture. 


Three years ago, John Haag of Marshall 
county, Indiana, started systematically 
bo save his breeding gilts only from those 
litters that had eight or more pigs raised 
per litter. This practice consistently 
pursued has increased the prolificacy of 
his sows, he says.—I. J. M., Ind. 
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We all like 


to drive a 


T’S a human trait 

we all share to want 
to get the most for our 
money. It’s a good trait, 
too, and the man who 
has enough of it to 
spend the necessary 
time to compare values 
before he buys is the 
one who profits most. 

There are 3 major 
points of consideration 
in buying a tractor plow, tractor 
disk harrow—or any tillage imple- 
ment. They are (1) Field perform- 
ance under the toughest conditions 
to be met; (2) Length of life, and 
(3) Service. 

Since 1837, when the first steel 
plow was manufactured in Grand 
Detour, Ill., the Grand Detour 
Plow Company has specialized in 
tillage implements alone. The 
Grand Detour plows, harrows and 
cultivators produced today are the 
last word in advanced design. They 
do their jobs in Al style even in 





rand Detour 3-gang tractor 
plow with 14-inch bottoms. 
There are other types and 
sizes of both moldboard and 
disk plows to fit every need. 


the toughest going. 

The fact that Grand 
Detour Implements 
are built to last is 
best proved by the re- 
markable records of 
Grand Detour plows 
purchased years and 
years and years ago 
which are still in use. 

And last but by no 
means least, comes 
Service. As a part of the great J. I. 
Case Threshing Machine Co. organ- 
ization, Grand Detour has branches 
and service facilities everywhere 
which serve you efficiently and 
quickly no matter where you live. 

If you’re a ‘‘hard bargainer,’’ 
you'll send in the coupon below 
for the illustrated, unusually fine 
booklets we'd like to send you free. 
And if you’ re an exceptionally ‘‘hard 
bargainer’’ you'll realize —after in- 
vestigating—that Grand Detour 
implements give you the most for 
your money. 


J. I. CASE THRESHING MACHINE Co., Inc. 
Grand Detour Plow Division 


Dixon, I. 


BSTABLISHED 1837 


Racine, Wis. 





Notes: We want the public to snow thet our plows and harrows ars NOT the Case plows and harrows made by J./. Case Plow Works Co, 















J.1.Case T.M. Co., Inc., Dept. D8, Racing, Ws. 
f Please send me free literature describing 

implements checked: (2) Tractor Disk Harrows. 
O Tractor Plows. 
0 Sptke-Tooth Harrows. 
© Walking Plows. 
Tractor Plows for Fordson. 


O Horse Dist Harrows, 
OC Ring Plows. 


O Calttrators, O No. 2 





















wour horse 


Use Spohn's to keep your 
horses working full time. For 
distem infleensa, colds, 
heyy . eye, catarrhal fever 

I Siseasen’ affecting the 
7 A. and ae give— 


SPOHN'S 
DISTEMPER COMPOUND 


60 and $1.20 at Drug Stores— Write for free booklet 









Spohn Medical Company Dept. (8, Goshen, ind. 


has a cough or cold or has been 
exposed to disease give it Spohn’s. 









Write at once and get in on 
this. It's the biggest thing 
ever offered by any wagon 
company. Our new Free 
ift Plan opens every door to 
you. You sell where others can- 
not. Lange's Coffee, Tea, Spices, 
Extracts, Remedies, Toilets and 
Pure Food Products. Old estab 
lished company with largest line 
on the road. Use auto or team. Our con 
tract beats others four ways. Let us tell you how. 


THE LANGE CO., Box M, De Pere, Wis. 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


A new, vigorous, progressive policy 
with a 60-year background of fine quality, 
produced this greater DISC HARROW 


ISE veterans of 

plowing in the60’s 
knew, away back then, 
that Moline Flying Dutch- 
man plows were hard to 
equal. They knew that 
any implement made by 
Molinewasquality, first, 
last, and all the time. 


THEFLYING 
DUTCHMAN 


« The most famous 
symbol of fine plows”* 





Many of them no doubt can recall 
Moline’s modest beginning. They re- 
member how the company grew, stead- 
ily upward, how the number of crafts- 
men employed jumped by leaps and 
bounds, how Moline quality was al- 
ways zealously guarded and main- 
tained,—even as it is today. 


% Then, as the number and diversity of 
| machines constantly increased to meet 


the expanding needs of agriculture, 
Moline made a courageous and im- 
portant decision: to specialize, to con- 
centrate great thought and effort on 


- —G%>~Z 


only a few things, to seek final perfec- 
tion in tillage tools. In this field Moline 
was determined to be supreme. 


The Moline No. 9 tractor discharrow 
and the horse-drawn No. 10 are exam- 
ples of thestriking improvement made 
possible by specialization. Both are as 
clean-cut jobs as you have ever seen, 
without a single unnecessary adjust- 
ment on them. No useless parts fortalk- 
ing points. Every partisabsolutely essen- 
tial, designed tobring youbetterresults. 
Observe how the sturdy weight-boxes 
actually form the gang frame. Notethe 
conveniently located oilers, the positive 
one-lever control of frontand rear discs. 


In every way the Moline No. 9 and 
No. 10 are definite proof of how the 
working power and life of an imple- 
ment can be tremendously increased 
when long-skilled craftsmen are aided 
by modernengineering science, ina pol- 
icy of specialization and simplification. 


GC ene 


it is worth while 
finding the visit implement dealer 


Next to finding the right tool is the 
importance of finding the right man 
who sells it. [fhe is a man who takes 
his responsibility seriously, whoinsists 
on supplying the best implement for 
every particular job regardless of who 
makes it, the chances are that he too 
is specializing on Moline tillage tools. 


His other equipment is the pick from 
among the best makers. 


Be sure to call on the progressive 
dealer in yourneighborhood who sup- 
plies Moline tools and carriesin stock 
repair parts for them. 

MOLINE IMPLEMENT Co., MOLINE, ILL. 


ENT COMPANY 


THLAGE TOOLS:— PLOWS, HARROWS, PLANTERS, LISTERS, 
OB; FOR ALL TYPES OF TRACTORS AND FOR HORSES:: 
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They Are Just Good Farmers 


Cows and Alfalfa Thrive on Sandy Soil 


By I. J. MATHEWS 




















way and they are doing it on light sandy soil—in fact, some 
of the land adjacent to their farm is not being worked at all. 
’ They keep up their fertility with manure, and cows, pigs and 
chickens supply the income. And more than this, they find time 
and inclination to help with community activities—the grange, 
the farm bureau, the church and the county fair.”’ 

It was Howard Bucknell speaking, himself one of the pro- 
gressive farmers of St. Joseph county, Michigan, and he referred 
to Fred Schrader and Sons, Lester and Glen, of the same county. 
What he described was an oasis, an inspirational spring that 
beckons farmers from far and near. Dairying is the main spring, 
hogs are the hair spring, and alfalfa is the stem winder. 

Last year in the St. Joseph county cow testing association, the 
herd of purebred Holsteins owned and fed by the Schraders 
showed an average value of product of $181.97 per cow at an 
average feed cost of $63 per cow! This leaves an average return 
above feed cost of $118.97 per cow based on sixteen cows that 
were milked during some portion of the year. However, since 
there were heifers in the herd that were milked only four months 
and since nothing less than nine months can be considered a 
criterion of a cow’s ability to produce, I selected the eleven cows 
in the herd whose records ran from nine 
months or more and the average on these 


$k Schraders are making farming pay out in a very good 

















occasionally beset horses at rest and fed good alfalfa hay. 

Fred Schrader explained that several years ago he was trying 
to dairy with “‘just cows.” ‘Of course, I didn’t have alfalfa hay 
then,” he said reminiscently, “but I couldn’t make the dairy 
business pay out with that combination.’”’ But being naturally 
inclined to dairying and needing the manure to keep up his 
sandy soil, Schrader sold the poorest of his grade cows and re- 
placed them with four purebreds. That was twelve years ago. 
At about the same time he started to grow alfalfa and from that 
time on, dairying has been a business with the Schraders. 

The soil they work is sandy with a sprinkling of gravel in the 
subsoil. Now 90 out of the 400 acres in the farm are growing 
alfalfa. In 1926, sixty of this was cut once and forty twice, making 
100 acres that were cut over for hay. Every nook and cranny in 
the buildings was filled with fine hay. 

‘“‘Why buy wheat bran at nearly twice the price of alfalfa hay 
when we know that wheat bran and alfalfa hay analyze about the 
same?’’ was the counter question when I asked if they fed pur- 
chased feeds. 

Schrader has pastured alfalfa with cows for eleven years and 
he never has had any trouble with bloating until last fall when 
three cows came up one evening somewhat inflated. These were 

each given a cupful of kerosene’as a 
drench and a bit put into their mouths 








showed 10,980 pounds of milk and 366.6 
pounds of fat. 

Fred Schrader rented this farm for two 
decades, then finally bought it. Lester 
and Glen, the sons, are actively manag- 
ing the farm. The cow records mentioned 
before, while not the largest in the 
world, are the more interesting because 
these cows are kept under conditions 
closely approximating those which can 
easily be made to prevail on the average 
farm, which is to say that no feed was 








and soon they were deflated. 

These folks think the likelihood of 
bloating on alfalfa is minimized if the 
cows are not turned in until the alfalfa is 
nearly hay and then kept full all the 
time. The cows do not go to alfalfa pas- 
ture until the plants are eight or ten 
inches high, approximately the tenth of 
May, and when once on they are never 
hungry again. 

Here unusual precautions have been 
taken to guard against infectious dis- 











purchased and no grain was fed during 
the summer. They believe now that it 
would have paid them to feed grain dur- 
ing the summer. As it was, they ran out 
of oats during the spring and did not 
then believe it would pay to buy feed, with the result that during 
the spring and summer, six months at least, the cows had no 
other feed except alfalfa. It should be explained that the cows 
pastured in the best of alfalfa, having a big field by day and a 
smaller one close to the building by night. They even got some 
alfalfa hay during the pasture season and Glen Schrader was 
plainly surprised at the quantity of alfalfa hay they ate while 
pasturing green alfalfa to their knees. 

In all of my many visits with farmers who use alfalfa, and I 
might say that I have found few successful dairymen who are 
not extensive alfalfa growers, I have never seen a herd anywhere 
that consumes as much alfalfa as this one. Being there in the 
winter, I found this herd getting alfalfa hay three times a day. 
The cows are not required to clean it up because the stems are 
thrown into outside mangers where the horses finish them. The 
Schraders have found the stems better for horses not at work. 
This practice eliminates the possibility of kidney troubles which 





This sire has brought much improvement to 
the Schrader herd 


eases, a step that invariably character- 
izes good farming. Altho St. Joseph 
county has been accredited for some 
time thru area testing, this herd was 
accredited before the county work began. 
And to guard against that other scourge of dairymen, contagious 
abortion, they do not accept any cows for breeding outside of 
their own herd. 

As an aside and in bated breath, I want to utter a word of 
warning to beginners who have unwittingly considered picking 
up cows wherever they can find them. Don’t take a jump like 
that. To my notion, contagious abortion is much more to be 
feared than is tuberculosis. Like a thug behind the door, it knocks 
off a calf crop, then persists in the herd as a black pall to take 
its tithe of each succeeding calf crop. And the shy breeding 
troubles that follow make it a disease greatly to be shunned. The 
big herds in which there is no contagious abortion are much 
scarcer than I care to admit. 

The simple facts are that the fellow who inquires too persist- 
ently and too pointedly about the calf crop and the progeny of 
different cows in many large herds soon wears out his welcome. 
But this cannot be said of the Schrader (Continued on page 92 
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Maybe you're missing one of the 
biggest factors intire economy with- 
out knowing it. 


You are if you’re denying yourself 
the benefits of the service performed 
by your local Goodyear dealer. 


He sells the world’s greatest tires. 
His prices are low. He knows the 
right size and type of 
tire for you. 

Hewillmount yournew | 


tire on the rim for you, 
fill it with air, and after- | 


ward help you care for it | 
so it willdeliver you its | 
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: If you want extra traction } 
: roll 9 tread wear in addi- } 
$ tion to balloon tire comfort, } 
: be sure you get this quiet- } 
$ running mew-type Goodyear } 
; All-Weather Tread 





If you've been sending away for 
tires you've been overlooking some- 
thing worth having. 


Prove it, next time, by giving your 
home town tire merchant a chance. 


See how much it means to you 
in dollars and trouble saved to 
enjoy the quality and service ad- 





| Goodyear makes a tire to : 
: suit you—whether you 
{ want the incomparable : 
' All-Weather Tread Good- ; 
year, the most famous tire 
i in theworld,or the lower- : 
; priced Goodyear s:andard | 
quality Pathfinder 


, vantages of the Goodyear 
policy. 

_ This policy is: to build 
the greatest possible value 
| into Goodyear products, and 
| to provide facilities so that 
| users can get all this in- 
EADIE built value out. 





maximum performance. «... 


Goodyear Means Good Wear 


Copyright 1927, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 
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WALLIS 


15-27 TRACTOR 
delivers 


More Power 


for 


More Years 
and at 


Less Expense 


— than any other tractor approaching 
it in Weight and Piston Displacement. 
Refining this one Type of Tractor thru 
12 years of field experience enables us 
to “Certify” to the correctness of its de- 
sign and theaccuracy ofits manufacture. 
Let us tell you why the Wallis is 
“The Lowest Cost Per Acre” Tractor. 


J. I1.CASE PLOW WORKS, Inc. 


RACINE, WISCONSIN 
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NOCICE: We want the public to know that the WA. S TRACTOR | 
By thet 1 CASE PLOW WOES INC. of Reckes Whesonnte ok, MoP eis 
product of any other company with*'J. I. CASE’’as part of its corporate name. 
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| Service and 
) yf Parts forl Year 


=< EMPIRE-BALTIC 


a» |Cream Separator 


Here’s a cream separator for every size herd—from 4 cows up to50 
The famous Empire-Baltic at money saving prices, New shipments 
direct from factory every month. Prompt shipment from our nearest 
warehouse. Each separator sent complete with tools, oil, brushes, 
etc. Easy payments or discount for cash. Money back guarantee- 
No. Capacity IstP yt] 5 |_ 450 lbs. per hour ° 
MO} 150lbs.perhour_| $5 | 6 | 5501bs.perhour |__ $5 
2_| 350 Ibs. per hour $5 me _ 750 Ibs. per hour |__ $5 
4 | 400 lbs. per hour 5 10 | 1000 Ibs. per hour $5 

Write us. Get our New Bargain Prices—as low as $19.75. Send 
no money. J st say, “Send FREE Catalog.” No obligation. 

EMPIRE CREAM SEPARATOR SALES CO., Inc. 

805 Baltic Bidg. Louisville, Ky. 
Exclusive U. S. Factory Representatives 
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Pay foryour Empire+ 
Order iyi with larger 


NOW! cream checks. 














Dandy self-filling Fountain 


Earn a Pen Pen and Magazine Pencil 
i Gold finished: fitted with 
& Pencil Set asete clips. Given for getting 


2 worth of subscriptions for 


our farm magazine. Write for sample magazine and premium | 
lust 


Send for free form ‘“‘Evidence 
of Conception” to be signed 
and witnessed. LANCASTER 


Patent Attorneys in United States and Canuda. 
THK AGRICULTOR, 429-F Broadway, Milwaukee, Wis, | 427 Ouray Bldg, Washington, D.C. 





and ALLWINE—Reégistered 
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PUREBRED CULLS 


“We have but one requirement of 4 
dairy cow,” said Paul McCluer of | 
McCluer and Son dairy in Greene count 
Missouri, recently as we looked over t} 
herd of seventy Holsteins. “That requ 
ment is milk production. It makes 
difference how good she may be in ty 
size, color or how nice her pedigree n 
read. Simply because her sire had 
record dam or her mother was an Adva1 
Register cow doesn’t answer. The « 
herself must be a milk producer well aly 
the cost of feed. The same standard is 
applied to the registered cows and t! 
grades, except that we expect a little mor 
from the purebreds for their valuation is 
higher. But registration papers add no 
value to a cow that does not give enough 
milk to pay for her feed. 

“We have maintained for several years 
that dairy cows should be registered on a 
production basis only. That is, requiring 
a 30-day official test of a certain number 
of pounds of milk or butterfat before the 
registration papers would be granted. By 
making the standard high, inferior pure- 
breds would become the same as grades 
and double the value would be placed 
upon registration papers by the average 
man who milks cows.” 

This plan has its drawbacks but put into 
practice would certainly take the cull 
purebreds off the market as registered 
cows. It is true, as McCluer says, that 
many purebred dairy cattle change hands 
every year that should go to the butcher 
Especially is this true in communities 
where dairying is spreading rapidly. It is 
an easy matter to sell to the unexperienced 
buyer inferior producers and some breed- 
ers yield to the temptation. It means a 
little extra money for the animal but it i 
mighty poor business. Such a practice 
gives the breeder a bad reputation and it 
hurts the dairy business in general. 

After all, as McCluer says, there is but 
one real gauge by which to judge the 
dairy cow and that is at the pail. The 
man who buys a cow or a bull should not 
be too strongly influenced by beauty 
Consider first whether or not the cow will 
turn in a profit at the pail or whether the 
bull is capable of siring high producing 
daughters.—C. F., Mo. 








LACK OF MINERALS OR PICA 

An unthrifty cow chewing on a bone is 
a sign of insufficient mineral matter in 
the ration. This is the conclusion of 
Eckles, Becker and Palmer at the Minne- 
sota agricultural experiment station. Other 
symptoms are swollen joints, stiffnessin the 
hindquarters and decreased milk yields 

In Minnesota these investigators found 
that mineral deficiency was largely a lack 
of phosphorus. This is doubtless true in 
other sections with the additional element 
of lime or calcium, especially on sandy and 
peat soils. The condition is aggravated by 
the farm practice of depending too much 
on a ration composed largely of roughages 
for growing animals and those producing 
milk. It was also found that a lack of 
ultra violet rays in winter sunshine and 
to some extent the lack of green feeds 
were further responsible for depraved 
np. é 

Inder extreme conditions lack of phos- 
phorus prevents the best use of feedia, 
especially carbohydrates. Milk flow is 
eventually reduced and heat periods are 
slow and irregular when insufficient phos- 
phorus is available. 

The remedy is the use of bonemeal or 
spent bone black. Inorganic phosphorus 
such as tri-calcium phosphate or mono- 
basic sodium phosphate can also be used 
by cattle. The investigators believe that 
the method which will finally come into 
use is the application of phosphate fer- 
tilizers to pastures and hay lands. The 
phosphorus content of alfalfa and prairie 
hays is affected directly by the soil and 
the amount of rainfall during the growing 
season. 
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WHAT IS A GOOD CREAMER Y? 
The best test of the efficiency of a 
creamery is the price paid patrons for 
butterfat. This is determined by the 
price received for butter, overrun and 
creamery margin. The Minnesota agri- 
cultural experiment station, realizing the 
importance’ to a community of a good 
creamery, has worked out the chief items 
which indicate a good plant of this kind. 

Butter prices, overruns and creamery 
margins vary from creamery to creamery, 
but these factors are not of equal impor- 
tance in causing variations in price paid 
for butterfat. The type of dairying in a 
community determines to a considerable 
extent the prices received for butter and 
the creamery margin. 

Perhaps it should be explained that 
overrun is the difference between the ac- 
tual butterfat bought and the butter sold. . 

Butter, of course, consists of salt, moisture A Great Achievement— 
and curd in addition to butterfat. The 
skillful buttermaker can increase his out- 

put of butter by incorporating these ven ror Hart-Parr 
cheap items. However, he is required by 
law to produce butter of not less than 






































































80 percent butterfat. Modern equipment ART-PARR tractors have continually led the field in 
makes it possible for him to control this power, economy, and long life. And now, when the 
percentage between 80 and 81 percent. oe 4 4 
It is plain that should he use more expen- demand is for added power, economy, and du- 
sive butterfat than is necessary, he will rability, Hart-Parr, in line with its policy of progressive 
reduce his overrun. Overrun is also influ- R , 
enced by mechanical waste of butterfat changes, produces a still greater tractor with more power 
in churning, packing, etc. This may be than ever from low-price fuels 
held to 1.4 percent. When the loss of fat. is c : 
1.4 percent and the fat content of the Those who know Hart-Parr performance over the period 
butter is 80.5 gens the overrun should of a quarter of a century say this new tractor is a great 
be approximately 22.5 percent. 
Coulis margin consists primarily of achievement, even for Hart-Parr, founders of the tractor 
costs which are divided into four groups: industry. 
building and site, labor and management, ‘ F . 
equipment and supplies, and miscellane- Farmers everywhere are cutting their costs with Hart- 
ous. Naturally the costs per 1,000 pounds Parr power. They are using low-price fuel, made possible 
of butter vary widely between creameries. : cpt 
Volume of business has a large influence by Hart-Parr fresh-oil lubrication. Moreover, the tremen- 
on costs but adjustments of the building, dous surge of Hart-Parr power makes it possible to do two 
labor and equipment to a given volume is ‘ ‘ " 
also important. or more operations at one time—to plow and drag; or plow 
if you are interested in checking your and prepare a seed bed; or prepare a seed bed and plant. 
own creamery, ask the University of | : ‘ 
Minnesota, St. Paul, for free bulletin 231, | Again, Hart-Parr tractors can haul two or three binders or 
“Judging (¢ creamery Efficiency. ’ It con- | a combine ata steady pace, hour after hour, and in addition 


tains itemized cost accounts and other de- 
tails of a number of creameries. 


THE WINTER RATION 


A feeding program suited to either the 
man with three to five cows or the special- 
ized dairyman is suggested by E. C. 
ilting of the Missouri agricultural college. 


can operate them through their power take-off. 

On September 14, 1926, a Hart-Parr “30,”’ four years old, 
owned by Clausen Brothers, farmers living eight miles 
north of Osage, Iowa, and operated by Rudolph Clausen, 
pulled three 14-inch plows, 7 inches deep and burned cleanly 





Because corn is our cheapest feed, he fuel costing 10 cents a gallon at a fuel cost of 22.2 cents an 
recommends that ground corn or corn | : 
and cobmeal form the basis of most ra- | acre. It would have cost 41.5 cents to do the work with 
tions. Some bulk and variety is desirable | gasoline. 
and may be furnished by wheat bran, : 
ground oats or both. Bran is also rich in Ask the nearest Hart-Parr dealer for a demonstration, 

nerals, especially lime. In addition, it is and do not fail to send the coupon today for the free book- 
is tally advisable to feed some protein let, “How To Cut The Costs.” 

meentrate such as cottonseed meal, 


nseed oilmeal, corn gluten meal or 

round soybeans. The amount will be of N 

ietermined by the roughage fed. H A R T Pp A. R R C O M P A I Y 
With a good legume hay such as clover, = 

ilfalfa or soybeans as the only roughage, 


a desirable mixture consists of 300 pounds , 
at bran and 50 pounds of cottonseed CHARLES CITY , IOWA 
eal. With a roughage very low in pro- FOUNDERS OF THE TRACTOR INDUSTRY 
n such as corn fodder, sudan, or timothy 
vy, feed equal parts ground corn, wheat 
in and cottonseed oilmeal Unless —_——_ 4 
silage is fed, linseed oilmeal is preferable. | HART-PARR COMPANY 
lor the great majority under normal Charles City, lowa 
conditions, some combination of hays is | | Department K2 
isually available that falls between the | 
two extremes. When the hay consists part- | a Se Te = 
of clover, feed 400 pounds of ground 
corn, 200 pounds wheat bran and 100 
pounds of cottonseed meal. 
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Please send me, free, your new booklet, ‘How To Cut The Costs”’ 





25 9 igo - 3 Name 
\ new 16-page booklet in the interests 





of the butter industry is being distributed | 

by the National Dairy Council, 910 South | | Address.......-.....ee eee, rapeaeha sss 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. It is designed 

lor public health demonstrations and Os ER Pgh Se ORs Ae PERS HDT ee Oa 





nutrition work, 
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World’s Greatest Advance 


In Harness Making 





NO BUCKLES 
About two-thirds of the 
strength of astrap islost by 
pulling from a buckle 
tongue. Ordinary harness 
Q has 68 buckles. — Walsh 
Harness has no b 
NO RINGS 
Rings wear straps In two 
causing early repairs. Or- 
dinary harness has 275 places 
where there is ring friction, 
alsh Harness has no rings. 
NO HOLES 
Ordinary double harness has 
about 275 holes that weaken 
straps—Waish Harness has oo 





“Wea. NO-BUCKLE HARNESS 


Breakdowns with old harness mean costly delays. Don’t chance 
spoiling your crop. It doesn’t pay to patch old buckle harness. 
Send for a Walsh on 30 days free trial now. Send no money. 
If it doesn’t sell itself to you, return it at my expense. My 
free book describes this new way of making harness. 
Walsh Leads Them All 
The tremendous success of the Walsh No. o-Buckle Harness has 
encouraged many imitators, but with 40 patented, exclusive 
features and nine years hard use on thousands of farms in every 
state, the Walsh remains the world's greatest harness value. 
Costs Less—Lasts Longer 

World’s greatest advance in harness making—a harness without 
buckles to tear, no rings to wear, no holes to weaken straps-— 
three times stronger than buckle harness; handier, better looking. 

Easily adjusted to fit any size horse. Made in ten styles. 


00 AFTER 30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
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AVOIDING MILK TROUBLE 


Niles, Michigan, is a small city, but 
up until four years ago it had the same 
perennial price squabble between dairy- 
men and distributors common to small 
and large cities everywhere. This haggling 
was disquieting to the trade, it kept the 
dairymen upset and in a perpetual ques- 
tion-mark attitude as to what the next 
month’s price of milk would be. More than 
this, the dealers held over the producers 
the threat that they would have to ad- 
vance the retail price of milk if they paid 
more for raw milk and everyone con- 
cerned fully realized that meant that the 
folks in Niles would drink less milk. 

After two or three meetings of the 
dairymen and milk dealers, they decided 
upon a method and price of milk that has 
held from that time to this. 

The idea was to get a disinterested 
party to come in and test the milk for the 
patrons twice a month and then the milk 
was to be paid for on the basis of this test. 
It works out like this: The cow tester from 
a nearby cow testing association has two 
days a month without a herd so he drifts 
down to Niles without notice to anyone. 
The next morning he is on hand at the 
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= holes. Easy to see why 
itisthree timesstronger. Wi 

NOBILLETS - NOLOOPS Ba 

The loose strap ends, called ] 

billets,are hard to put inloops 

or take out, particularly 
when it is cold or dark. 
Ordinary harness has about 
70 billets and 100 loops. 
Walsh Harness has no 
billets or loops. 


receiving platform to take the samples of 
the different dairymen’s milk as it is 
brought in. He makes these tests twice a 
month and cards, stating the test, are 
sent to each patron. The milk producers 
pay his salary and expenses one day and 
the milk dealers pay salary and expenses 
the other day. 

The dealers pay $2.12 per hundred- 
weight for 3.5 percent milk at the farm 
with five cents a “point’’ subtracted or 
added according to whether the test is 
below or above that standard. If the 
milk is delivered, the producers get 25 
' cents a hundred more for it.—I. J. M. 
WRITE FOR FREE FOLDER clescrib- 2 | Ind i 

ing the New Butterfly Disc Cream Sepa- 2 a P 

rator. See how its wonderful ’ 
SUPER -SKIMMING DISCS Sse 

Squeeze the last drop of cream 

from the milk and why it is so 

much easier toclean, See our low 
factory-to-farm prices, Select the size you 

need and take yourchoice of easy hand-turn- 

sng or belt-power or electric drive. apaues | 

your old separator if you wish; any make, 

age or condition. Pay o S2down. o hen let the 

extra cream you get meet the say monthly pay- 
ments, In this way you wont feel the cost. 


$52.1 Balance easy monthly payments. Investigate—Get 
theFacts. Writefor my interesting book that tells all 
about this wonderfulharness. A postalcard will 

do. I willsend youmydirect-fromfactory prices, Walsh 
liberalterms, and user-agent plan whereby you : 

can cara money showing Walsh Harness to acighbore, : 


JAMES M. WALSH, 


JAMES M. WALSH CoO., 
123 Grand Ave., Dept. 26 Milwaukee, Wis. 




















| SOYBEANS FOR HAY AND GRAIN 


| Four years ago only three members of 
| @ cow testing association in Fayette 
| county, Iowa, were growing soybeans. 
Last season twenty-three of the twenty- 
six members grew them. Most of the 
beans were grown for hay and were of the 
Manchu variety. Those who have fed 
cracked or ground beans as a protein 
concentrate report equally as good results 
as may be obtained from linseed oilmeal. 
The yield has varied from 10 to 28 bushels 
per acre. 
Tests at the Iowa” experiment station 
verify the results obtained by the Fayette 
| county farmers. Soybean hay also proved 
practically equal to alfalfa when the two 
| were of equal quality. Soybeans enjoy 
| the advantage of being able to grow on 
| soil too acid for alfalfa. Being annuals, 
they will produce a crop of hay or beans 
the same year they are planted. 


RINGWORM A SKIN DISEASE 


Ringworm is highly contagious from 
one animal to another and to man. Al- 
lowed to run, it makes a herd of calves 
very unsightly and may stunt them as it 
is accompanied with much itching. 

W. Gullickson at the University of 
Minnesota removes all crusts with water 
and soap. Acetic acid or tincture of iodine 
are then applied to the affected area once 
daily. It is also necessary to thoroly clean 
— whitewash the pens and disinfect 
them. 


Ber 


is the finest machine we have built in our twenty years” experi- 
ence in manufacturing nearly a quarter of a million Butterfly Cream Sepa- 


DISC 





rators. Note why, It has Super-Skimming Discs, permanently silenced cut 
steel gears, extra large milk tank, combination cream pan, bow]-vise and many 
other features. But we want you to be the judge—compare this New Bu’ 

Disc with any other Separator you ever saw or used, so weoffer to 

ship you size needed, at our risk. 


SAlbaugh-Dover Mfg. Co., 
30 DAYS’ TRIAL ON YOUR FARM § 2960 W. 21st St., Chicago, Im. ‘ 
Test it for easy-running, see how quietly itopera 8Send me Free Welder of the New Butterflyg 
how fast it skims, how completely it takes the a gDisc Separator 
drop of cream from the milk— and how easily it $ 
cleans. Remember, the Butterfly Dise Separator 
is made in America. If repairs are ever needed, 
you can get them quickly and at very low cost. 


Send for Free FolderToday gHow many cows 


oo" ALBAUGH-DOVER MFG. CO. 8, separator to trade in 
2960 West 2ist Street Chicago, Dlinois |. .sananenensot kace 
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SAVE MONEY 
f ASS \ Repair Your Ford Truck 


MAKE MONEY 


Pulling stumps for yourself Cheapest Way. 


and others with“ Hercules” 
—the fastest, easiest op- 


Peed to Pull Stumps 


2 3 An Aluminum Bronze Worm Gear 


You Save 5 \ ) for your Ford Truck only $7.50. 


A factory duplicate, inspected and 
guaranteed first quality, free from 
defects. Install it yourself and save 
mechanic's cost. Shipped prepaid. 
y When ordering give number of old 
j gear. pos ony new big catalog—free. 
Buftaio Bronze Die Cast Corporation, — RCULES MFG. CO. 

108 Arthur St., Buffalo, N.Y. | . Sa Centerville, lowa | 


92.50 ing! 


\ price of 


. en ———, 
Sat 9nd AD Mat ahah iy OE sie ne 
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r in my new special agent’s offer. 
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“Care and Management of the Milk 


You will find ubscripti zz is i . 
l fi a subsc ption blank -_ this aman Goat”’ is an interesting and well-illustrated 
bulletin on this subject. If you are inter- 


Why not make your friends and neighbors members of | 
he S ful F f ‘ly? | ested, ask the University of California at 
the Successful Farming family? | Berkeley for circular 6. 
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JUDGING DAIRY CATTLE 


While the ability of a cow to produce 
rofitably cannot be determined alone 
~ her physical characteristics, it is large- 
ly indicated by her conformation. Her 
ability is closely associated with her ds airy 
tendency, constitution and general health, 


feeding capacity and development of 
milking organs. na ; 
W. W. Yapp at the University of IIli- 


nois, for a number of years has judged at 
the leading fairs and dairy shows. Hg also 


has an opportunity to ret Sag animals | 


with their production records. He finds 
dairy tendency indicated by a rangy ap- 
pearance, open conformation, narrowness 





in relation to height and a conspicuous | 


lack of fleshy coverin Dairy tendency, 
in fact, is understood to mean a cow’s 
ability to use feed, above maintenance re- 
quirements, for milk and butterfat pro- 
duction. 

A dairy cow weighing 1,500 pounds and 
giving 40 pounds of 3.5 percent milk gives 
off an amount of energy equal to that 
produced by a horse of equal weight pull- 
ing an average sized load for 18.5 hours. 
Naturally, the cow must have a strong 
constitution. This is indicated by a full, 
broad chest, and strong, vigorous and 
rugged appearance. 

\ large, well developed udder charac- 
terizes the dairy cow in heavy flow of 
milk. Seldom is it advisable to choose an 
animal that is strong in only one of the 
characteristics. 


HISTORY OF DAIRYING 


Those engaged in dairying have learned 
how closely their industry is linked with 
dairy farming in other parts of the world. 
Let butter prices or exchange vary ever 
so slightly and regardless of our tariff 

wall, Danish, South American and New 
Zealand butter soon lands at our ports. 
In other words, the dairy industry is 
world wide. To intelligently understand 
our problems, we must study them in the 
light of world wide conditions. 

For many years T. R. Pirtle, statistician 
for the bureau of dairying, United States 
department of agriculture, has faithfully 
and intelligently assembled dairy in- 
formation. In the work of a lifetime he 
sets forth in a book outstanding features 
of his information. The first chapter is a 
history of dairying in the United States 
and Canada, the next is on Europe, then 
Asia, Australia and New Zealand and 
South America, Mexico, Central America 
and the West Indies. The information 
must become more and: more valuable as 
competition from newly developed dairy 
regions increases. 

The History of Dairying contains 640 
pages, 203 illustrations and many charts. 
It is durably bound in cloth. The price 
postpaid to any part of the United States 
and Canada is $6.25.° Published by 
Mojonnier Brothers Co. 


SELF-FEEDERS NOT FOR CALVES 

Dairy calves do not have sense enough 
to balance their ration for suitable growth. 
After three years, the South Dakota agri- 
cultural college finds that calves given 
access to a self-feeder get too fat or eat 
such expensive feeds as to make their 
gains too costly. 

The self-feeders were filled with corn, 
ground oats and whole oats, linseed oil- 
meal, bran, alfalfa and the minerals salt 
and bonemeal. During the experiment 
the calves developed rickets. This is a 
result of insufficient minerals or poor 
assimilation. 
supplied, it was assumed that the calves 
could not assimilate what they ate. The 
calves were kept in a barn rather better 
supplied with sunlight than the average. 
However, the sunlight came thru ordinary 
glass. Calves should be exposed to the 
direct rays of the sun at least one hour 

daily says Thomas Olson who con- 


Sunk the experiment. 








As plenty of minerals was | 
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lwo 2 Novels 


(UNPUBLISHED) 


Plus all the News 
of Farming’ fer 





ZANE GREY 


“Open Range” 


Through all the cattle country Pan- 
handle Smith was known and loved and 
feared. No wonder Lucy Blake adored 
him! No wonder Jard Hardman and 
his outlaws tried to shoot him in the 
back! . . . Here is Zane Grey—master 
teller of Western tales—at his very 
best—in a full-length novel beginning 
in the March issue of THE COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN. 











GRACE 
RICHMOND 


“Lights Up” 


In her picturesque country home, 
lovely Joan Dare was surrounded by 
an odd group—the Dragon, her 
housekeeper; dissolute Bob Ramsey, 
the playwright; beautiful, discon- . 
tented Margaret Faulkner; Chris 
Rand, the village carpenter; Lane 
Fullerton, successful publisher .. . 








PAUL DE KRUIF, whose 
astonishing book, Microbe Hun- 
ters, has sold 30,000 copies at 
$3.50 each since its first publica- 


Grace Richmond weaves a plot of 
tangled love in Lights Up—to begin in 
the June issue of THE COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN. 








tion in THE COUNTRY GENTLE- 


MAN, is:now writing another amazing series — “Fighters of the Spotted 
Death,” “The Mysterious Rabbit Plague,” and “The Future of Corn” 


are three titles soon to appear. 


E. V. WILCOX has just returned from a five months’, 20,000 mile 
journey to South America for THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN, and he is 
writing a series of articles telling vividly of the agriculture of our sister 


republics of the Southern Hemisphere. 


JAMES E. POOLE, for forty years a reporter in the Chicago Stock- 
yards, is writing the reminiscences of the men who made the great packing- 
house industry—Armour, Swift, Morris, the Cudahys, Plankinton, Sher- 
man. Only in THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN. 


SAMUEL CROWTHER, author with Henry Ford of two books on 


business, is writing of business in agriculture for THE COUNTRY GENTLE- 
MAN. . . . These are just four among many regular contributors, every one 


telling the interesting news in farming. 


THE WOMEN’S SECTION of THE COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN is a complete women’s magazine 
—all of it written for women who live in the 
country. Latest fashions, with patterns at 10 
cents; new tested recipes; practical home furnish- 
ing; new ideas in handicraft, in etiquette, in 
health and beauty, and ways to make money 
appear every month in its many pages. 


THE OUTDOOR BOY is a department for 
country boys. It numbers among its contributors 
such famous outdoor men as Babe Ruth, Bill 
Tilden, Theodore Roosevelt, Dan Beard, Rogers 
Hornsby, Connie Mack and a score of others. 
Watch for the prize contests on this page. 


The March 


GIRLS’ LIFE is another department — for 
country girls. Each month it tells of newest 
touches of style at little or no cost, of games and 
parties and good times. 


PRACTICAL AGRICULTURE is dealt with in 
departments of Crops and Soils, Livestock, 
Dairying, Orchards and Small Fruits, Poultry, 
Gardening, Agricultural Engineering—all written 
by experts and containing from month to month 
the latest news and ideas for the practical farmer 
. - « Also a department of radio, with free radio 
service to subscribers. 


issue—the first one you will receive—contains 204 


pages and covers, and the table of contents lists 107 articles, stories 


and department items. 


Printed on fine paper; beautifully illus- 


trated, it is distinctly a modern magazine for modern farm families. 
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fry Gentleman 


1026 Independence Square 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 





Here is my 25c. Send The 
Country Gentleman to me for 
Nine Months beginning with the 
March, 1927, issue. 
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Cows Turned the Tide for Compton 
They Fit His Farm Program, Too 


By GEORGE R. HARRISON 


of Washington county, Nebraska, used to feed beef cattle 

from the crops of their own farm of 105 acres and the adjoin- 
ing land they could rent to the extent of 300 acres or more. It 
always looked as tho there was going to be some money in the 
deal, but each time an invoice was taken, the result was found 
to be discouraging to say the least. There had to be some way to 
make a real profit. Thru some outside suggestion, the Comptons 
sought dairy cows. Now there is a profit every year from high- 
class Jerseys, and it is necessary to farm only the home place. 

Gifford remains at home as the dairy herdsman but Guilford, 

inspired to start out on his own account after the lesson had been 
léarned, owns his own dairy business in another county. Compton 
views the situation with considerable pride and says he would 
never think of returning to the old way that meant so much 
wasted effort with so much risk and so little return for his pains. 
He went into Kansas to get the foundation for his Jersey herd 
that now comprises about forty animals of all ages. “I was deter- 
mined to buy the kind they didn’t want to sell,” he told me. “I 
didn’t care so much about the prices.’ As proof 
that he selected well, let me say that the 
Compton herd held first place for its 
size in a tri-county cow testing 


J OHN M. COMPTON and his twin sons, Gifford and Guilford, 


The highest butterfat test made in the herd was 7.5 percen 
but this was from a cow that was not a money maker becau 
her flow of milk was too light. She went to market. 

Promptly at five o’clock night and morning the men are read 
to milk. Regularity is very necessary to the best success | 
dairying. Gifford has charge of the feeding. ‘In winter I giv 
as nearly as possible one pound of grain to each three pounds 
milk a cow produces,” he explained. The grain ration consist 
of ground ear corn and oats, and some bran if the price is with: 
reason. Alfalfa hay and silage supply roughage and for summe 
sweet clover with oats and sudan grass make the pastures 
Fifteen acres of sweet clover are sufficient, and the cows are 
turned in as soon as the oats are big enough to form a bite. Seve: 
or eight acres of sudan serve for later summer use. Bluegrass |. 
not considered. It fails to pay its way on such land as the Comp 
tons farm. 

I entered the modest barn, which now must be enlarge: 
because the herd has grown. It had whitewash sprayed on eve! 
square foot of walls and ceiling. There were swivel stanchions 
for cow comfort, and all of the floor space was of smooth cement 
swept clean every day. The cows in the two-stanchion rows tai! 
toward each other because this is more convenient in cleaning 
and more sanitary for the barn in general. With the feed floo 
next to the walls, the walls remain cleaner because they are not 
exposed to the splash from the drop. 

The windows opened inwardly from their tops to prevent direc’ 
drafts, and I noticed that there was electric lighting and a litte 
carrier to take the manure far away from the building. The barn 
was modest in appearance and economical in construction 
—the result of rearrangement of an old building. 

About fifty acres of corn are sufficient on this farm 
“You lose money if you have corn to sell,’’ Compton in- 
ferred. The rest of the land is for oats, alfalfa and pasture 
And since dairying has decreased the acreage under opera- 
tion, four horses are enough to work the place. The only 


























The cows are kept in the leaneto 


association in 1925. The milking lot of twenty averaged 
a little more than 300 pounds of butterfat to the cow. 
Three of the cows made 500 pounds or better, and the 
best cow of all gave just 536 pounds from approximately 
13,000 pounds of milk. 

There is an interesting story in connection with this 
best Jersey. Compton bought her of a man who had 
evidently never tested or weighed her milk, and probably 
he had not fed well either. She was a cow not desired by 
her owner, who was so intent upon selling her that —— 

y 

















ton was not anxious to buy even tho the price was on 





$79, a considerably lower figure than the average he was 
paying. 

Finally it was agreed that she should go along if there 
was room for her in the truck which contained some 
purebreds, one costing $145. The owner managed to crowd her in 
so he was the owner no more. What that cow began to do after 
reaching the Compton farm was a pleasant surprise and when 
she topped the herd for the year, it amounted to astonishment. 

Compton was then determined to buy two of her heifers, which 
he knew remained on the Kansas farm. So he went there again, 
but somehow the good report of the $70 Jersey had preceded 
him. Therefore, the owner of the heifers refused to sell them at 
any less than extortionate prices, so they were left alone.. From 
Kansas in the beginning came four registered cows and the 
registered bull. The others were grades. Since then the heifer 
calves from the highest producers have been kept to add to the 
herd and the practice has proven to be a good one. 


Compton’s purebred herd sir 


other power is that from a small tractor, used also for running 
the feed mill and the elevator in the granary 
Dairying has enabled the Comptons to lower operating ex 


penses a great deal while farming less land. It has also giver 
them steady work the year round with a regular income. Ther 
there need be no speculation as to what future prices for the 
farm production will be, for the price of milk remains almost the 
same from one year’s end to the other. 

It is necessary to keep one farm hand on this place, and because 
the days in the field are not long and the milking and other chores 
belong with the day and not after it, there is no trouble in getting 
the right kind of a man and holding him. It is adding the milking 
to the end of the already full day in the (Continued on page 9! 
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Special Six 
4-Door Sedan 


$1315 


f. o. b. factory 





NASH 


Leads the World in Motor Car Value 


with Amazing 7-Bearing Motor Performance 


Never has Nash offered a car more con- 
spicuously the leader of its field than 
this Special Six 4-Door Sedan. 


It unites emphatic superiority in quality 
with equally pronounced supremacy in 
value, and performance that is a reve- 
lation in power-smoothness and power- 
quietness. 


Its big Nash 7-bearing motor—the 
world’s smoothest type—reveals an ef- 
fortless ease and smoothness in heavi- 
est going that is in brilliant contrast to 
the response of the 3 or 4-bearing type 
of motor. 


And further confirming the leader- 


ship of this motor is its lightning-like 
pick-up, its great reserve power, its 
ability to maintain sustained high- 
speed without the slightest strain. 


Full force-feed lubrication continuous- 
ly immerses in a bath of oil, all main 
bearings, connecting rod bearings, and 
camshaft bearings. 


And Nash includes in the price special 
Nash-design 4-wheel brakes of tremen- 
dous power, equalized smoothness, and 
instant action; 5 disc wheels and 
Gabriel front snubbers; together with 
an oil purifier; gasoline filter; and an 
air cleaner. 
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Decisively Finer Quality and Value 
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Wis aust 


Milks Cows like 

No Other Machine 

Ever Milked Cows 
Before 


T last something 
really new in ma- 
chine milking his- 


tory! The wonderful 
new SURGE Milker! 


A machine that is making 
records for Breeders who 
never dared use a machine 
before. A machine that 
produces low count, pre- 
mium priced milk—and 
does it with no more work 
than you now give to wash- 
ing milk pails. The Surge 
is sweeping everything be- 
fore it! 


Only 4 of These 
Rubbers To Wash 


You men who have tried to 
keep old fashioned milkers 
clean — mark this! Only 4 
rubber inflations, like this 
one sketched here, to wash, 
No long tubes! No clawsl 
No places for milk to Jodge 
and breed bacteria. Grade 
“A” milk and premium 
Prices assured! 


Mail Coupon For 
FreeDemonstration 
Offer 


Mail coupon below for Free 
Surge Catalog and free facts 
about our great offer to in- 
stall the Surge Milker com- 
plete in your barn—Free— 
and show you what it will do 
on your own cows with- U.S. Patent 
out the slightest ob- No. 1,397,840 
ligation to buy. 


Pine Tree Milking Machine Co. 


Dept. 25.13 
Please send me without cost or obligation, Free 
Surge Catalog and tell me all eet oe special 
Free Demonstration Offer on the SURGE Milker, 


(Please give this information) 


No. cows milked Electricity........... 





RB. FF. Doccsus 











WriteFor Free Book Today 
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A LEAK OF $343 


When Harvey Thew, tester in the 
Waunakee cow testing association of 
Wisconsin, discovered that the cream 
screw on the separator of one of his asso- 
ciation members was out of adjustment, 
he found convincing proof of the value of 
a cow testing association. The owner of 
this small herd is reported to have said 
that he did not believe he would get $40 
worth of good out of the work. 

On his first month’s trip Thew tested 
for him a herd of eight grade cows, five 
of which were in milk. Thew found that 
the five cows yielded 103 pounds of milk 
with an average test of 4 percent butterfat. 
These figures compiled at the local mar- 
ket price for butterfat, credited the cows 
with $30 more than was actually received 
from the creamery. 

Then Thew turned to the cream sepa- 
rator and found that the test showed 1.9 
percent butterfat. The remainder, which 
escaped daily because of the cream sepa- 
rator’s faulty adjustment, was a loss of 
42 percent of the daily income or 94 cents 
per day, or $343 per year. Before that 
day was over, the association member 
concluded that the cow tester had worth- 
while help to offer him. 

Besides actually paying for the sepa- 
rator repairs and the testing expenses for 
one year in less than two month’s time, 
this dairyman learned that the fault lay 
with his cream separator and not with 
the creamery operator or his cows.— 
QO. A. H., Ill. 


COTTONSEED MEAL FOR 
PREGNANT COWS 

I am wintering my herd of breeding 
cows and heifers on ensilage and cotton- 
seed meal. How much cottonseed meal 
can I feed without causing any injury to 

the pregnant cows?—H. M. W., IIl. 
Experiments tend to indicate that ex- 
cessive quantities of cottonseed meal fed 
to breeding cows and heifers may be very 
injurious. In trials at the Mississippi 
state experiment station quoted by 
Henry and Morrison in ‘‘Feeds and Feed- 
ing,’’ it was found by Moore that feeding 
five pounds of cottonseed meal per head 
daily continually was injurious to cows, 


causing inflammation of the udder ahd. 


difficult breeding. These trials covered 
a period of six years. 

However, with plenty of ensilage in 
the winter, four pounds per head was not 
injurious. Good pasture was provided 
during the growing season so that the 
heavy feeding of concentrates was not 
necessary then. 

In studies at the North Carolina station 
quoted by the same authority on the 
effect of cottonseed meal on the growth 
and reproduction of cows, Curtis and 
Combs have compared a ration of cotton- 
seed meal, corn silage and cottonseed 
hulls, and rations made up of cottonseed 
meal and. the following: (1) cottonseed 
hulls alone; (2) cracked corn and cotton- 
seed hulls; (3) dried beet pulp and cotton- 
seed hulls, and (4) cottonseed hulls plus 
a solution of copper sulphate, which 
has been advoca as an antedote for 
the poison of cottonseed meal. 

In all the lots mentioned above except- 
ing that fed silage, some of the animals 
died from cottonseed meal poisoning, 
others became blind or aborted. These 
results show the necessity of feeding only 
limited amounts of cottonseed meal to 
breeding stock and especially of feeding 
silage to animals which are receiving 
heavy allowances of cottonseed meal, 
when not on pasture. It is advised not to 


| feed too much cottonseed meal to buills, 
| Or to cows a few weeks before freshening. 


I would judge, however, that as a 
practical feed, three or four pounds of 
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MILKS 18°40 
COWS 2" HOUR 


Milks 2 to 4 cows at 

a time—18 to 40 an hour. 

Clean, convenient, easy to 

use, Recommended and 

used by leading dairymen 

and farmers because it 

milks just like the human - 

hand. Easy on the cows— 

many report enough increased 

milk yield toeasily pay foritin a short time. 


Comes Complete 
No Installation Expense 


with Ready to start soon as un- 
crated. Comes complete with 

ENGI * FE 2 HP engine or electric motor. 

; No extras to buy—no installa- 

TAT Adg19 tion cost—no pipes. Saves 

MOTOR time and will easily do the 
work of 4 milk hands. 

30 DAYS TRIAL—Any re- 
sponsible farmer or dairyman is welcome 
to an absolute 80 day trial. You must be 
satisfied or nosale and your money prompt- 
ty refunded. Guaranteed for 10 years. The 

tawa will not only save you a big 


mee of your purchase price but mav 
paid for outof milk salesif desired. 


r book ‘*The 
FREE 23 ioe 
ers’’ tells you all 
about 0 sunteatse—anewers ~ 
3 uestion. e—e post ca 
do. Free—ell charges prepaid. “UC 











Better Prices 
for Your Butter 


“Dandelion Butter Color” gives that 
Golden June Shade which 
Brings Top Prices 


Before churning add 
one-half teaspoonful to 
each gallon of cream and 

’ 


out of your churn comes 

butter of Golden June 

shade. “Dandelion But- 

ter Color” is purely vege- 

table, harmless, and 

meets all State and Na 

i? tional food laws. Used 

for years by all large 

creameries. Doesn’t color 

buttermilk. Absolutely 

f)) tasteless. Large bottles 

cost only 35 cents at 

drug or grocery stores. Write for FREE 
SAMPLE BOTTLE. Wells & Richardson, 


Co., Inc., Burlington, Vermont. 
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_ S as I want to show you how 
you can make little pigs big—big pigs fat—save all 
the pigs—drive out the worms, save feed and get 
hogs to market in less time. To prove it~ 


I'll Give You a $1.00 Package 


of my Hog Fat. Just send me your nameand address. 
ll send you 2 regular $1.00 packages of Hog Fat 
Pay the postman only $1.00 plus 15 cents postage when he deliv- 
ers both packages, The extra package is yours—free, One man 
bought 2 packages, then 730 more in 90 days. If not entirely sat- 
isfied, your money back. Write at once to B. Marshall, Pres. 


171 University Building, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 





Read Successful Farming’s advertise- 
ments. Your time will be well spent. 
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cottonseed meal should not prove at all | 
injurious where you are feeding cows | 
plenty of ensilage. I would cut down 
materially on the amount of cottonseed 
meal fed the cows prior to the end of the 
gestation period. Usually where a good 
legume can be had, such as alfalfa for 
example, you will not need very much of 
the cottonseed meal. A ration of around 
) 30 or 35 pounds daily of corn silage, 10 to 
12 pounds daily of alfalfa, and then a 
grain mixture consisting of about four 
parts corn, four parts ground oats, two 
parts. wheat bran, one part cottonseed 
meal,’fed at the rate of a pound of grain 
to each three or four pounds of milk pro- 
duced is very satisfactory. As you may 
readily see from the above, you would be 
in no danger of giving any of the pregnant 
®&ows an excessive quantity of cottonseed 
meal with such a ration. 


SILAGE CARRIER 

The Ballard farm in Berrien county, 
Michigan, has for more than forty years 
carried on a program of improvement 
with Guernsey cattle and apple growing. 
The Ballard brothers have always woven 
a warp of labor-saving devices and prac- 
tices thru their operations. They say that 
a man is wasting his time when heruns 
back to the bottom of the silo for each 
basket of silage that he feeds his cows or 
worse yet, makes two or three trips with a 
scoop shovel for each cow. 

They use a big platform on a track that 
runs down thru the center of the barn 
because the cows face in. They have 
twenty metal bushel baskets, one for each 
cow, and these baskets are filled right at 


KNIVES THAT BELONG 
the silo putting into each one an amount ON EVERY FARM 
depending on the silage appetite of the 


cow to be fed. With this platform, they HE FARMER and stockman puts his pocket 
make but one trip down the center of the Tiknite to daily use, and often to hard use, He 
barn and the entire string of milking needs a knife with the finest steel in the blades 
matfrons have been fed of sturdy construction; and designed especially to 

“This thing saves -— enough time each suit his needs. That’s why he needs a Remington. 





Hog Raiser’s and Farmer's 
Knife. Three blades—a large 
clip blade for general work, a 
sheep foot or tobacco blade, 
and a correctly shaped surgical 
blade for altering, etc. Stag 
handle. Nickel silver linings, 
bolsters, and shield. Length, 
closed, 3% inches. Price $2.50. 


a 





month,” said Harry Ballard, “‘to pay for Remington Knives are scientifically'designed for 
itself.””—I. J. M., Ind. cattlemen, stockmen, farmers, ranchers, sheepmen 
r —— raisers. _— oo a —_ shaped a 
or farm surgery, docking, dewlapping, marking 
by bth ge or altering that make clean, quick-healing inci- 
at who have kept records on their farm costs pee Other blades for general use. The blade 
End 0 waskiiians Okt tx Ot entia meees Oar steel is scientifically and uniformly hardened and 
tof vs : . pe tempered. The cutting edges are keen, strong 
hour for the time spent caring for their 
4 ‘ and durable. 
cows. High production and high returns ¢ ge 
d per hour, it was found, usually went to- Knives with linings, bolsters and shields of nickel 
| gether. silver will not rust or corrode—preventing blood 
, To get a return of 65 cents or more an poisoning—a strong feature of the Remington Line. 
- hour, the following factors are of first Remington Stockmen’s Knives are made in many 
“ importance: ; styles, sizes and blade combinations, at prices 
¥ Feeding in proportion to production, that please. 
+ Feeding adequate rations, 
d Having adequate, all-season pastures, REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, INC. 
: W eeding out the poor producers, 25 Broadway Established 1816 | New York City 
d Effectively controlling diseases, 


™ A reasonable overhead for barns and 9 
equipment, eCmin ON, 
Having cows that are sired by purebred —— —— 


bulls of high producing ancestry. 
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4 RIFLES _ AMMUNITION _SHOTGUNS_ GAME LOADS CUTLERY CASH REGISTERS 
E COBS FOR THE TANK HEATER 3 
; “Use the cobs to heat the water that . 
the old {cow drinks and the grain and clover Spare-time PROFITS 
r ake ike 7? aw rea : . 
- hay to make milk,” Dave Meeker, county a Details in FREE booklet 
agent of Johnson county, Missouri, says. 
7 here are dairymen who use the cow as a You can profitably operate an“ American” Saw 
q stove and good corn and clover hay as Save Sag eh hg DY 
fuel to warm the ice cold water that she , $10 to $20 apmnees lesep Shetr toasters Busy and see extra 
drinks in the winter time. Feell dichyle:t onevery calf! OO ee ee ene 
; But a . — system. They y Moat puarantecd ceebieaie ae ny Tae _ 
r > > 2 ¢ vat: € € r rs > ; 
' im corn cobs and coal in a tank heater gu milk! tee o Get details today. Our attractive book- 
, to take the chill off of the water and allow epction of Ne your let ‘‘Farm lumbering as a profitable side- 
more of » COW’s > j as milk is worth. Easy to ine’”’ wi > se ree quest, 
: me . of 3 “y ae to thy 0 the pro- a feed. Raises bi ce line” will be sent you free on reques 
' . ion € mi * uis causes her to drink ” "Geuteatie by. Diewest stock farms. AMERICAN SAW MILL MACHINERY Co, 
more rs > 7 > ages "reases ™ ‘O- 
t “sige: water which again increases pro Last Drop” AMGMPR nomical milk substitute. 120 Main Street, Hackettstown, N. J. 
iction.—R. R. T., Mo. Ask any user. 
ie edsicie Send for FREE Sample # ° - . 
. Just a bit but enough to show quality. Send now. yVaiaulestal Saw il 








Three members of the Webster county 

ore vy Cate Y> | Blatchford Calf Meal Co. wRsfiean? i, 
lowa, cow testing association have re- a 
duced bull expenses by owning a bull in 


ba ta - : : , and CHESTER WHITE BOARS— 
I irtnership. Each member keeps the | oO. I. Cc. HOGS on time Wee Bock | 0 | C Bred gilts: (Pigs $10 each. No kin. 
animal one month and then moves him Originators and most extensive breeders. one" Prolific, large kind. Pedigreed. 

to the next member. THE L. B. SILVER, CU., Box 45, Salem, Ohio | Fred Ruebush, Sciota, Illinois 











Our new to 
Prove to you that 
fe co oe 
biggest value 

fowest prices, 

@ mast ~rpiece in 
construction and 
Deror iano, 


Try it, 180 Milkings. 

Test the operation. Ex- % 

amine it thoroughly. Com- 

pare it with any other for 

skimming, construction, im- 
rovements or price. Keep 

it if it does all 

we slaim and Align ‘ 

py ih 12 Ce = 

months, ee 


$30 to $60 


A SAVING WORTH WHILE. 
Made —— by our direct 
from factory to farm pian. 
of selling on our small profit 
basis, big capacity ii our 
factory, big demand. Thou- 
sands in use, many over 18 
eee coming 
through our big factory now, 
wal esion i 


to as in 
stead of $756.00 to $115.00 as # 
others ve 


$8.72 DOWN 
FOR SPREADER 


Puts Galloway Spsender on YOUR 
FARM ON TRIAL. The new three 
in one, Manure, Lime and Straw 
spreader is s wonder different 
from any other, CHEAPER EVEN 
THAN ORDINARY apreaders. 


.. Mit 
particulars and \ eae 
exact description of Set. 


Big Packet containing over 30 different 
kinds. Chance for wonderful, beautiful garden. 
Very attractive and it is only 10 cents. Farm 
Seeds, Flower, Vegetable, ‘Tested, Recleaned. 
Guaranteed quality. The kind that yield big crops. 
ig profits. Don't buy from anyone, anywhere, at 
any price until you get our catalog FREE, 
Burprise awaits you. 
THE GALLOWAY COMPANY 
Dept. 87-D Watertoo, towa 





| indirectly by exposure. 
| the lungs results and if they become filled 


| the calf warm, dry and free from drafts. 


| wet beeding from the pens, provide an 
| abundance of dry straw and blanket the 


| ammonia may be necessary. Advice from 


| in regard to medicinal treatment. 


‘ rather than graze all day in the heat. And 
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“and cut prices. | OTTAWA MFG. 
Box 381-M Chicago Heights, til. 
Box 361-M 


Ottawa, Kans. 
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CALF PNEUMONIA 
Calves kept in warm, poorly ventilated 


barns are very likely to contract pneu- | 


monia during the winter months, espe- 
cially if they are turned out in rough 
weather. 

Dr. G. 8. Weaver of the South Dakota 
agricultural college explains that this 
disease is caused directly by a germ but 
Inflammation of 


until no air space is left, the calf will die. 
Prevention is most effective in avoiding 
losses. Dr. Weaver recommends keeping 


Should it contract pneumonia, remove all 


calf. Keep out all drafts and in some cases 
a stimulant such as aromatic spirits of 


a trained veterinarian should be obtained 


The symptoms are a fever, the nostrils 
are dry and dilated and breathing is 
difficult. Constipation is likely to develop. 
The animal will stand with its front feet 
far apart, or when lying down will rest on 
the breast bone. A cough may be present. 


PASTURE OR EXERCISE? 


Wherever possible, livestock will har- 
vest crops more efficiently than they can 
be harvested by hand. Hogging down 
corm saves an enormous amount of work, 
leaves the manure in the fields where it 
was produced and keeps the animals out 
in healthful surroundings. Likewise good 

astures are cheaper and easier means of 
eeding dairy cows during the six months 
growing season than dry feed in winter 
that must be harvested and stored. How- 
ever, pasture must mean a place where 


food is available and not just a place to | 


exercise. 

The pasture problem has had consider- 
able attention from W. J. Fraser at the 
Illinois college of agriculture. He finds 
that a good productive pasture will —- 
ply the teed for a dairy herd for practically 
one-half the year. This does not apply 
to bluegrass, however. A test of this type 
of pasture for four years showed that it 

roduced only about one-seventh as much 
eed as the same area in corn or alfalfa; | 
only about one-half as much as oats, and 





one-fourth as much as red clover. 
And the low yield is not the only trouble | 
with bluegrass. Because of its shallow | 


root system, it turns brown and quits |} 


growing every summer just at the time 
it is needed the worst. One year after 
June Ist at the Illinois experiment station | 
it would have required nine and one-half 
acres of bluegrass to support a cow. Two 
years there were periods of three and one- 
1alf to four months when bluegrass pas- 
ture was practically worthless as a crop 
for livestock because more than thirty 
acres would have been necessary to sup- 
ply one cow. 

The cow must have a continuous sup- 
ply of feed for the six summer months. 
We must, therefore, find a better pasture 
crop. On eighty-one Illinois dairy farms 
in all parts of the state reported in all 
kinds of seasons, three-fourths of an acre 
of sweet clover was found sufficient to 
adequately support a cow for the six 
summer months. There is a further ad- 
vantage in sweet clover because it fur- 
nishes such an abundance of feed the cow 
can fill up and lie down to chew her feed 


cows produce well on sweet clover pasture, 
too. 

For an early, temporary pasture, fall 
sowed rye is good or oats and barley 
sowed in the spring at the rate of 1% 





bushels of each or 3 bushels of either alone 
per acre on fall preparec ground gives 
good yields. Sudan grass scwed in May 
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— Nes & 
Lost 11 Calves from 


Contagious Abortion 
Used B-K— 
No More Losses 


Before he realised what was wr 
Peter Shallow had lost 11 beaut 
Guernsey calves from contag 
abertion. Then he began using B 
on other cows of the herd due 
calve in about 100 days. All oa 
out healthy. Mr. Shallow aay 
“I aleo found B-K the greates 
thing out for cows that do + 
clean readily after calving.” | 
om ge ol Forme B-K ie keot 

nd constantly for retained 
atterbirth, ai m, calf 
scours, dairy sterilizing, dis 
infection for poultry and « 
ilar uses. it is non-poisonous, clea 
and leaves no odor Dependah|. 
and cheap, 


Write for valuable book 
the use of B-K for live stock. 
General 
Laboratories 
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VN MALLALA) 


Inspiring 
New Book 


A simply-worded handbook 
for livestock feeders, dairy- 
men, poultry raisers, telling 
how to select the best feeds 
for producing more milk, more 
pork, more eggs and quicker, 
bigger profits. Written by § 

of. John M. Evvard of the 
Iowa Agricultural Experiment Station; 
distributed solely by us as a service 
to the feeders of America. 


Send Me Your Name 


I'll gladly mail you a copy of this 
valuable book absolutely free. No 
stringstoit. You NEED this book. 
I want you tohaveit. 100 pages of 
instructive questions and answers. 
It will make you money. Write name 
and address on scrap of paper and 
mailto 

James H. Murphy, Pres. 

MURPHY PRODUCTS CO. 

340 Burlington, Wis. 
Manufacturers of 
Marphy’s Mineral Feeds 





For These WONDER 


Forges 


They soon save their 
cost on any farm or in 


durable and to 
$15.00 forge on the mar- 
a ket, Order aes or send 


u for circular testi- 
A LIFETIME © 418d WAGON TIRE ™ ™Onials. 
C.A.S. FORGE WORKS, Box 401 SARANAC, MICH. 


END CAKED BAG/ 


Caked bag and sore teats yield readily to treatment 
with Aborno Non-Cake Salve. i i 


stops softens tissues. : 
dairy feunar chauhd keep it on hand <—e 
for timeofneea. Send 75cforgoz.box, f/ "ON-CAKE GALY 
Peeper teens fee 
_ ya a . . “i 
Lancaster, Wisconsin 
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or June at the rate of 35 pounds per acre 
will give pasture in about six weeks. This 
will continue until frost. After a heavy 
frost, it is no longer a safe feed. 

While it does not seem desirable to 
maintain permanent pa of blue- 


grass on land that can be readily plowed, 
there are thousands of acres which can 
never be safely plowed. These areas must 
serve as pasture and experiments at the 
Indiana station show marked improve- 
ment is possible thru good care. Phos- 
phorus and lime are usually needed and 
reseeding is always advisable. Discing 
before reseeding helps wherever it is pos- 
sible. 

In three counties of Ohio two tons of 
limestone, 400 pounds of acid phosphate 
and 15 pounds of mixed seed were used 
and the soil disced. In two of the counties 
the yield was increased over four times 
and in the other case three and one-half 
times. Furthermore, the grass was of 
much better quality. 

Woods and pasture do not mix. Better 
fence off the thick timber and keep the 
cattle out. In heavy shade no grass will 
do well and the stand of trees is injured 
by the livestock. 

On clay and loam soils a good pasture 
of short life is obtained from 4 pounds of 
alsike clover and 6 pounds of timothy per 
acre. Dry, poor hillsides may be ed 
with 6 pounds of Kentucky bluegrass, 
5 pounds redtop, 1 pound white clover 
and 4 pounds of lespedeza. The southern 
half of Indiana is suitable for lespedeza. 
For sandy soils use 4 pounds of alsike, 
4 pounds alfalfa, 4 pounds sweet clover 
and § pounds of redtop. 


COWS TURNED THE TIDE FOR 
COMPTON 
Y Continued from page 86 
field. that causes hired man troubles on 
many farms. 

¥ asked Compton to estimate for me 
the yearly income from the herd of 
Jerseys. He placed this at the rate of 
$14 a day, which he believed to be a 
conservative estimate. He sells milk-both 
retail and wholesale, supplying his con- 
sumer customers: first and disposing of 
the rest to stores. 

And now one can add to this milk in- 
come that from the hogs which form a 
companion line. Dairy cows and hogs 
fit well together in a farm program. Be- 
tween them there need be no conflict of 
time. In 1925 the hog income amounted 
in round numbers to $3,700. The land 
grew all the feed. Only a spring crop of 
pigs is raised and fattened on the home- 
grown alfalfa and corn. 

‘We have learned the lesson of clean 
lots and houses for pigs,’”’ Compton re- 
lated. “In the two years that we have 
followed that practice, it seems to me 
that we can fatten pigs on one-third less 
grain than before.”’ 

_ An effort is made to have all the pigs 
farrowed within three weeks. In breeding 
tume three males are used with about 
thirty-five females. Any sows that fail 
to settle at once are fattened. 

_ “There is still money to be made on the 
farm, providing the right program is 
adopted, and this should by all means in- 
clude dairy cows of the right sort proper! 
fed and managed,’ Compton declared, 
and then he told of a neighbor who was 
also milking good Jersey cows for local 
trade and paying out on a farm which he 
had bought when land prices were at their 


peak. 


Adding approximately one-ninth of a 
pound of calcium carbonate to a ration 
ol prairie hay, cane silage, shelled corn 
and cottonseed meal for calves, produced 
slightly greater gains at less cost per 
hundred pounds of gain than alfalfa hay 
cane silage, shelled corn, and cottonseed 
meal, in an experiment completed lately 
at the Kansas state agricultural college 
experument station. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


The De Laval Milker 


Do You Feed 


Your Hogs Cream { 


OF course you wouldn’t do so knowingly— 
with butter-fat worth 40c to 50c a pound. 
Yet hundreds of thousands of people are feed- 
ing large amounts of cream in skim-milk to 
their hogs, because of inefficient separators. 

Without a cent of expense you can tell 
whether your cream separator is skimming 
clean. Ask your De Laval Agent to bring out 


a new De Laval and try this test : 
After separating with your old sep- 
arator, wash its bow! and tinware 
in the skim-milk. Hold the skim- 
milk at normal room temperature 
and run it through a new De Laval. 
Have the cream thus recovered 
weighed and tested. Then you can 
tell exactly if your old machine is 
wasting cream, and what a new 

De Laval will save. 


The new De Laval has the wonderful 
‘floating bowl’’—the greatest cream separa- 
tor improvement in 25 years. It is guaran- 
teed to skim cleaner. It runs easier with milk 


going through the bowl, and lasts longer. 








SIZES 
Hand-Electric-Belt 
6% t0°143° Down 
Balance in 15 
Easy Monthly 


Payments ° 





Send coupon below for és 


SEE and TRY the New 


De Laval 


TRADE in your old Separator 


If you milk five or more cows, a De 

Laval Milker will soon pay for itself. 

-— 7 Penge ance ate 
ah 


use giving wonderful 
satisfaction. Send for” 
i complete information, 
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10 to 15 Per Cent 


By using a Stewart Machine 
for shearing you will get 
about a pound more wool 
from the average sheep. Figure 
what it means at present wool 
prices. Machine pays for itself 
many times and saves a lot of 






































































i’ll Save You Money 


Do you know that I can save you alot of money 
on your paint bill? I’m dving it for over a mil- 
lion farmer customers, You can e this sav- 


ing too, by getting your paint 
DIRECT FROM MY FACTORY 
Sricts” WEAR BEST Paint is" 
in one of the best 
factoriesintheworld 





free book for inventors 
PATENT SENSE wie tc os be 





work and expense. 


Stewart No. 9 Ball Bearing 
Hand Power Shearing Machine 


The world’s best hand-operated 
shearing machine. a 


o- Turns easy—shears 
-asy touse. Guaranteed to 
ve satisfaction or 


money 

ck. $24 at your dealer’s or 

send us $2 and we will ship 
balance 


it from here. Pa 
arrival 


on ° 
FreeBook fo, % crease vrobte. 
Chicago Flexible Shaft Company 
Rowsevelt Road, Chica 


5596 
World's laryest makers of 





C.ipping ond Shearing —— 











For GUERNSEY or HOLSTEIN dairy calves, 


write Edgewood Dairy 


Farms, Whitewater, Wis. 



















Enlarged view of non- 

bending arrow-tip 

beam and easy-reading 

shadowless poise—ex- 

clusive Fairbanks fea~ 
tures 


SZ G15 


cash 

f. o. b. factory 

(add freight to 

your town) 500- 

lb. capacity port- 
able scale 








tory—1000-Ib. ca- 
pacity 


Be sure— 


WEIGH IT! 


Because weighing saves money. Whether you 
measure for market, for balancing rations, 
for mixing fertilizers, for checking purchases 
—there is only one right measure. And that 
is weight. Don’t guess—it costs you money. 
Use the scale. See at your dealer’s this gen- 
uine Fairbanks Scale at the amazing low 
price. Send for free booklet that tells how 
to make your farm pay full profit. 


FAIRBANKS SCALES 


Preferred the 


(ot tg 
COUPON 
FAIRBANKS SCALES, Dept. 5103 (Mail to 


900 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago nearest 
Broome & Lafayette Sts., New York address) 


Without obligation send me your free booklet, 
“Weighing for Profit.” 
Name 
R. F. D. or Street 
Town 














The Best Investment You Can Make 
Why not make your plowing, harrowing, _— 
and cultivating easier and more profitable this y 
You can do it with the simple, gowersat CENTAUR, 
which only costs a few cents an hour to Loomer 
and is a riding tractor for every field job. 


Plows 7" Deep — Has a Reverse 
With a CENTAUR TRACTOR you can do your farm work 
at less cost than with a horse and you candoit better, 
quicker—more comfortably. It will do your plow- 
ing, harrowing, discing, seeding, cultivating, mow- 
ing, hauling. sawing. feed grinding ana ot er jobs 
—in double quick time and at lowest possible cost! 

Low Price—Easy Payments 
Seven years of successful service. The CENTAURis 
fully guaranteed and offers you the biggest tractor 
value ever placed upon the market. Write today 
for full information and our easy payment plan. 
TH TRACTO 


25 Central Ave. Greenwich, Ohio 











ARM FENCE 


a rod for a 26-in. hog fence. 
Freight id in Ill. Ind. Ohio 
Mich.--1 in Iowa. Onl 


gi slightly more in other states for freight. 
Low prices Barb Wire, Posts, Gates. 
” From Factory-to-user-d rect 
WE PAY THE FREIGHT 


You can now buy highest quali 
ized Fence, one-piece stays 


my that can’t slip, also roofing 
Me and paintata big saving. 
SOLD ON 30 DAYS TRIAL 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 
Write for free Catalog now. 
Interiocking Fence Co. 
Box 735 Morton, Ulinois 
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A CLEAN MILK SHEET 


J. C. Hollenbeck of Berrien county, 
Michigan, gets a lot of satisfaction out of 
knowing how much milk each cow in his 
ten-cow herd of purebred Guernseys gives 
at each milking time. And more than this, 
he believes that his daily milk record gives 
him a better basis on which to feed the 
cows. 

In order to get this satisfaction as early 
as possible, he rigged up a milk sheet that 
can be taken down at the end of the month 
and filled permanently since he has worked 
out a simple plan of keeping it clean even 
tho it is tacked up in the barn behind the 
cows. What soils milk sheets are barn 
spe 1tters and the contact of the hand when 
the weights are being recorded. 

To keep the sheet from being soiled by 
the hands, a piece of an old window shade 
is sewed to a small rod that extends be- 
tween the cleats on each side of the milk 
sheet. Holes are bored in these cleats to 
just correspond to the lines between the 
days on the milk sheet. At each milking 
time, one end of the rod is slipped out, 
then the other end and the shade is re- 
placed a line lower down. The pencil hand 
rests on the shade while the milk weight is 
being recorded. 

To keep the sheet clean from stable 
spatters, an old window shade with its 
end clips are fastened above the milk sheet. 
This shade is pulled down over the sheet 
at all times except when the cows are 
being milked.—I. J. M., Ind. 


THEY ARE JUST GOOD FARMERS 


Continued from page 80 


herd, for these men take you right down 
the line and point out daughters and 
grand-daughters of this cow and that one. 

Shortly before I was there a heifer had 
aborted—the first cow in the herd ever 
to slink her calf. One of the women ex- 
plained that she saw an old cow hook this 
heifer over the water tank. But Lester 
Schrader was immediately on the alert. 
Science has found that a cow with con- 
tagious abortion carried the germs in her 
blood and these can be recognized with a 
microscope. A sample of this heifer’s 
blood was drawn and sent to the state 
college laboratory. The day I was there 
the whole family was rejoicing because 
that morning a letter had come saying 
that the blood showed no trace of infec- 
tion. 

In connection with their dairy, five 
brood sows are bred for two litters a year. 
The pigs are hustled as fast as skimmilk 
corn, and alfalfa will hustle them. Few 
pigs ever celebrate the half of their birth- 
day on this farm. Purebred sows are kept 
but no effort is made to keep them regis- 
tered, the owners believing that sows of 
pure breeding give them pigs of enough 
greater uniformity to amply repay the 
cost of the foundation stock. 

As a supplement to these two enter- 
prises, a flock of purebred white rock 
chickens is kept on the home place, while 
Glenn keeps a flock of barred rocks at the 
other place. 

Both the sons have radios which render 
the good things in entertainment from 
one coast to the other accessible to this 
father and his two sons located in St. 
Joseph county, Michigan. 


Calves affected with ordinary scours 
may be relieved by a dose of 2 to 4 tea- 
spoonfuls of castor oil, mixed with a half- 
pint of fresh, warm milk. After five hours 
give a heaping teaspoonful of one part 
salol and two parts each of subnitrate of 
bismuth and bicarbonate of soda. Thoroly 
wash and scald the milk buckets and re- 
place legume hay with timothy. Reduce 
milk ration one-half until the calf re- 
covers. 


" JO 
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TANNERYYOU 


— THIS POSSIBLE 


1 HAVE PLEASED OVER 
100,000 FARMERS 
Save Five Profits 


WNING my own Tannery, tanning 

my own harnessleather, manufactur- 
ing my own harness and selling direct- 
from-my-Tannery-to-you, saves you 5 
profits, making possible the ra pon har- 
ness pric es ever heard of—JUST WHAT 
YOU'VE ALWAYS WANT ED! To 
prove that you get better harness this 
way, I will send you any harness you 
Select from my catalog 
risk. You know harness—examine it 
thoroughly, test the materials—you be 
the judge. Costs you nothing unless you 


decide to keep it. this FREE 

Write Me Today ‘book 
Find out for yourself all about my 19 different 
etyles of harness; also collars, saddles, leather, etc. 
—at amazingly low Tannery-to-You prices. Write 
today. Just say, Send free Harness Book. 


OMAHA TANNING CO., 4541, Se. 27 St., OMAHA, NEBR. 


all at my own 








If the roofs on any of your 
buildings have started to l-ak, 
you can stop the leaks —make 
your roof last years longer, at 
1/10th the cost of a new roof, by 
applying a coat of 


It is a liquid asbestos preparation 
that comes to you all ready to use 
if Quickly and easily applied with brush 
we supply. No matter how badly 
roof is worn, Brown’s Roof Saver 
will seal the cracks and make it al- 
most_as good as new. Write for 
FREE catalog showing low FAC- 
TORY—FREIGHT PAID Prices. 
The Brown Fence & Wire Co. 
Dept. 2229 Cleveland, Ohio 





WINDMILLS 
2) FREE—5-ft. Tower Top 


Best and % 
cheapest pumping 
_—_ on earth. Easiest 
unning. Gears run in oil bath. 
Head assembled on free 5-ft. 
tower top. Fits any tower, wood 
= orsteel. Noextrasto buy.First 
ee ae panetnen ,year’s 
oilsupply; all pum ; 3- 
guarantee. Longest service. Satis ot ld 
by a dealers; your free catalogue waiting. Write 
today. Write for special proposition, 


lers: 
ELGIN WINDMILL COMPANY 
BE N. State Street Eigin, linots 





One deadly flash 
Protect your life 
Rods. No 


Lightning causes 75% of farm fires. 
— burn your buildings to ashes. 

property with Barnett Approved 
lorses when our Copper Rods are 


used. 
AGENTS WANTED sonnet Rots, Biseer 


We teach new men the business. Bee demand. Write for free 
— =, catalogue am and Se Prices. 
& CO., MFRS., CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA. 





Dial Monologs, VaudevilleActs 
Musical Comedies mas PLAYS How to Stage a Play 
and Revues, Min- make~ up ae Siem 


strel Opening Choruses, Darky Plays. 
t.5. DENISON &CO., 623 So. Wabash, Seek 143 ry 
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SHALL WE HAUL MANURE IN 
WINTER? 


Continued from page 12 


the accumulated manure when manure 
hauling on soft wheat ground is impossible. 
During such times the meadow offers a 
possibility, and here, quite to common sur- 
prise, manure gives good returns. Six 
tons of manure on timothy sod on San- 
born Field gave, as an average of the last 
five years, an annual increase of 4,437 
pounds or 740 pounds of clear hay per ton 
of manure, and giving it a possible con- 
servative value of about $4.50 per ton. 
About this increase, as a result of manure 
treatment, has been maintained for thirty- 
five years, and points out excellent possi- 
bilities for manure use in winter. 

In addition to giving an increase in 
yield worth $4.50 it has also raised the 
quality of the hay, making it A-1 quality 
of 70 percent or more timothy as com- 
pared with hay with 40 percent sorrel 
considerable panic grass, red top, wil 
lettuce, and other grasses to replace the 
timothy where no manure was used. 

The use of manure made it possible to 
raise over three times as much good hay 
on a single acre, or one might have aban- 
doned two out of every three acres and 
by farming only one-third as much land 
with liberal use of manure have obtained 
the same crop. If such were possible in 
farming as a general rule, certainly a new 
aspect might be brought to the farming 
business despite economic depression and 
low prices for farm products. Tho not 
universally possible, such results offer 
considerable encouragement, nevertheless. 

The preceding returns from winter use 
of manure have occurred where crops were 
grown continuously, but the story is no 
less significant where a rotation of corn, 
wheat and clover was used. Taking the 
last nine years, representing three of each 
of the crops above, the application of six 
tons each winter ahead of the crop has 
meant an annual acre increase of 2614 
bushels when used on corn, 13.9 bushels 
when used on wheat, and almost 1,600 
pounds for clover, or a choice of better 
than four and one-third bushels of corn, 
two and one-third bushels of wheat, or 
266 pounds of clover hay per ton of winter- 
hauled manure. Where the application of 
manure was cut in half by putting six 
tons ahead of corn, and three tons as a 
winter top dressing on wheat, with none 
on the clover, or the equal of three tons 
per year and charging this also against 
the clover, the annual increases for each 
ton of manure used were 6.5 bushels as 
corn, four and one-third bushels as wheat, 
and 500 pounds as clover hay. These are 
results which indicate higher value from 
the manure as it is scattered thinner or 
over more acres, and suggest that in the 
past we may not have been using manure 
to the best interest in its heavier applica- 
tions. 

Whether manure is used on crops grown 
continuously or crops in rotation it gives 
significant returns. Experimental results 
indicate clearly that winter use of manure 
not only cuts down the loss of valuable 
plant food thru manure waste in the pile 
and about the lot, but makes it possible 
to gather good profits in terms of crop 
increase, whether the manure be put on 
ground for corn, as a top dressing for 
wheat, or as a help for the meadow. A 
wider use of the manure spreader in winter 


will help obtain a larger manure supply 
by preventing its shrinkage in bulk, 
while a study of the returns from such a 


practice can do much to shift the attitude 
toward manure hauling from that of a 
monotonous chore to that of a profitable 
employment. Before the advent of the 
manure spreader it was almost impossible 
to spread manure at the rate which experi- 
ments have shown gives greatest efficiency. 
With a spreader it can be spread much 
more evenly than can be done by hand 
and also at a much lighter rate per acre 
which is a real advantage. 
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WM. LOUDEN 4 7, 
Holdsthefirst pat- AY} 
} ent ever granted } 
| by U.S. Govern- i 
\ ment on a Manure 
Carrier. 
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No More Wikealberreny 
Drudgery for Me! 


You too can ease up the hardest job of the barn—take 
the drudgery out of it—and save time. Send the coupon 


below for full information on the Louden Man 


Used 365 days every year. John Rissler, Durand, Wis., 
says: “I wouldn’t trade mine for a good grain binder if 
I couldn’t get another. My 11-year-old boy easily cleans 
the barn every morning”. P. Winkelman, Granville, N. D., 
says: “It makes the care of cows and horses a pleasure 


instead of drudgery”. Hundreds of letters 


LOUDE 


Labor-Saving Barn Equipment 


Fill out the coupon now— while you are thinking about it—for the 
latest news about the labor-saving and profit-making results from 
using Louden Barn Equipment. Durably built and reasonably priced. 
Louden Steel Stalls and Stanchions keep cows securely and com- 
fortably in their places—permit them to lie down and get up easily 
in “pasture-comfort’’. Individually or lever operated. Louden W. r 
Bowls promptly increase the milk yield and pay for themselves in a few 


weeks. Save turning cows out to icy tank water—make 


MATTER ON— 


Staff, Hay T 


ools, 


Door Hangers, Roof 
dows, Hog 





better equipment. Mention if you desire details. 


The Louden Machinery Company 
Fairfield, lowa 
Albany, N.Y. Toledo, O. St.Paul, Minn. Los Angeles, Cal. 


2707 Court St. (Est. 1367) 





MANURE Cama 


WRITE for PRINTED 


Feed Carriers, Feed Trucks, 
Bull, Cow and Calf Pens, 

anger Divisions, Cupolas. 
Ventilating Systems, Bull 


Hoists, Barn and Garage 


e use Equipment. 
We have an easy Pay-From-Income plan for installing this 
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ure Carrier. 





like these. 


This Big, Durable 
Louden Manure 
Carrier 


Takes out the equal of 5 wheel- 
arrow loads at a trip. An easy 
push. Get the full description 
coupon brings it. Worm gear hoist, 
steel rail track, heavy tub spot 
welded —a carrier for lifetime ser- 
vice, and the biggest time and 
labor-saver you can put in your 
barn. Fill out and mail the coupon. 


! MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


Louden, 2707 Court St., Fairfield, lowa 
Send me postpaid, without obligation, infor- 
mation on Louden— 


Oo Manure Carriers 0 Stalls and Stanchions 
QJ Water Bowls C) Barn Plan Helps 


LJ Complete Ventilating Systems 


ater 


more money, 





ower 
Win- 
Name 
Town 
RFD State 


I have cows 


horses 





Steady even power ALL the time, 


fuel bills and longer trac 


smaller 
tor life — these are 


 ] 
the reasons why farmers are equipping their Fordsong 


with Pickering Governors, 
These famous governors 


respond instantly to the slight- 


est change in load because they are built without joints 
or links which prevents any loss of regulation. 
The Pickering does not sacrifice power for power con- 


tro. It is the only go 
power of the motor — 
TESTED and PROVED 
by the University of Ne- 
braska. 

Send counon for free 
pamphlet 1C which de- 
scribes the Pickering 
Governor for your make 
of tractor. 





vernor that does not cut down 


The Pickering Governor Co., 
Portiand, Conn, 


ree, oe 8 eee 
Send me FREE copy of your pamphlet 1C. 
| Address a eeeeeeeeeeeeess 
Name and size of Tractor.......+0+ ITT TTT 








Special rock hottom prices on famous 
onvessaae } agen — on skids, 
and free gift offer mailed on 
request. World's best mixer, FREE 
batch-a-minute, perfect work. Thou- 
sandsin use. Write today. 

Badger KWIK-MIX Co. 
1001Cleveland Ave. ilwaukee, Wis, 


Mix csxchtre 




















Works easliy. Saves time and labor. Grips like a 
vice, stretches tight, can't slip. Easily attached 
and detached. Unequaled for stretching plain, 
twisted barbed and woven wire. The man 
using it can nail wire to post 


without assist- andl 











for Yoursel 
Establish and ope | 
ate a “New & | 
Specialty Candy Factory” in your community We furnish 
thing. Money-making opportunity unlimited. Either men or w " 
Big Candy Booklet Free. Write for it today. don't put it off! 
W. HILLYER RAGSDALE, Drawer 52, EAST ORANGE, N. J. 





DEVELOPED, PRINTED, ENLARGED 
Skilled work done quickly. Best re- 
sults assured.Our Gloss Prints never 
fade. Write for pricelist and samples 


FRANK SCOBIE,’ Photographer, 52-8 Sleepy Eye, Minn 












































Big opportunity 
for dealers in 
open territor- 

ies. Write 
for details, 


“4, 


os Cent carries 
youamile/ 


SAVE money with a Harley-Davidson 
Single. Ride to town and on errands 
for one cent per mile! Dependable as a 
fine car—and only a fraction of the oper- 
ating cost. Quickly pays foritself. Easyto 
ride and control—safe. Powerful,depend- 
able, comfortable. Parks in 2x8 ft. space. 
Price, somalete with 3-speed $3235 
~~ and full electricequipment, 

f. o. b. Milwaukee cy 235 
Ask your dealer about his Daihen 
ride Plan—and write us for free literature. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO. 


Cy he Dept. S, Milwaukee, Wis. 
HARLEY-DAVIDSON 


[eevee | Si ye 


Moto: crete | 


"Harley-Davidson Motor Co. i 
Dep. S, Milwaukee, Wis. f 
i 

' 





C) Interested in your “Single’’. 
] Interested in your dealer 
proposition; is my territory open? 



































ALLEABLE 
CUP ELEVATOR 


Save lame backs and blistered hands. Save time 
which means saving money with this sensible 
MEYER which every farmer can afford. 

PERFECT SERVICE GUARANTEED. 
Strongest, simplest, easiest running elevator made. 
——— © short turns to cause friction. 
Main driving shaft runs in bab- 
bit metal bearings. No shelling 
er clogging. No other like it. 
Pays for itself with 
grain itsaves. Write 
for blue prints 
and catalog. 

a F 


50 BU. IN 
3 MINUTES 
That means 
Ear or shelled 
Corn, Wheat 

or Oats. 


INSTALLED 
IN ANY CRIB 
Mtg. Co. OLD OR NEW 
Me i BLUE PRINTS 


FREE 


8 Styles to 
Choose From 
— on Strong- 

Guarantee . 
ron written. 

















AMAZING TRIAL OFFER! One Kodak roll 
film developed; 6 fine Glossy prints; only 1L5c. 
Associated Photo, Box 1463-T, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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USING WATERWAYS TO CUT 
FREIGHT COSTS 
Continued from page 5 

cheaper. They make the trip from St. 
Louis to New Orleans, however, in six 
days, which is not bad for cheap freight 
deliver Shipments leaving Chicago on 
Thursday by rail to St. Louis for New 
Orleans via Inland Waterways barges, will 
arrive at their destination on the following 
Thursday morning. “Joint” rates have 
been arranged with practically all the 
railroads connecting with the river sys- 
tem, thus enabling a shipper at any point 
to ship to St. Louis and demand that oat 
transportation be used from that point 
south. Securing this joint rate arrange- 
ment with the railroads was no small 
accomplishment, and one probably im- 
mote without the authority of the 
government behind it. 

What does this mean to the midwestern 
farmer? 

Transportation is a big factor in this 
day in ie ost everything that is bought or 
sold, and a little saving here and there on 
transporting a bushel of grain, a bag of 
fertilizer, a ton of machinery or a carton 
of food means millions of dollars in the 
aggregate to farmers as well as to city 
people. 

Canned goods can be shipped at a sav- 
ing of 12 cents per hundredweight, grain 
at about 6 cents a bushel less than all-rail 
rates, and sugar at a saving of 10 cents per 
100 pound bag. Products from the knit- 
ting mills and cotton factories can be 
transported up the Mississippi river for 
$2.40 a ton less than by rail. These rates 
apply for shipments from New Orleans 
rate territory to Chicago rate territory or 
vice versa but proportionate savings are 
effected on shorter hauls. On shipments 
going by boat only, when the railroad does 
not touch the goods, even greater savings 
can be made. 

The annual report of the Inland Water- 
ways Corporation issued recently covers 
its first full year’s operation under the 
present management. Results are very 
satisfactory from a financial standpoint as 
well as from the point of efficient service. 
During the year 1924 the Mississippi river 
division operated at a loss amounting to 
$126,059. But last year it showed a profit 
of $268,855. This was accomplished in 
spite of the fact that during this year 
(1925) the corporation’s equipment on 
the Mississippi river was only 60 percent 
as great as during the previous year and 
also in spite of the fact that a very limited 
amount of grain was exported from the 
United States in 1925. 

Floating equipment on the Mississippi 
division consists of 10 tow boats, 3 self- 
propelled barges, 51 cargo barges, 1 har- 
bor tug and 43 miscellaneous boats includ- 
ing 7 derrick barges, 12 car-floats, etc. 
With this equipment 910,755 tons of 
freight were handled last year, more than 
was handled in the previous year with 
greater equipment and more grain mov- 
ing. Ten new steel barges of 2,000 tons 
each are under construction and about to 
be delivered. 

On the Warrior division 3 tow boats, 
34 cargo barges and 11 other boats were 
in operation and the total tonnage hauled 
was 231,464. 

The successful demonstration by the 
corporation upon the Mississippi river 
during 1925 has given a great impetus to 
the utilization of waterways by private, 


| contract and common carriers. “The large 


steel corporations located on the Ohio 


| river have built and are building their own 


| fleets. 
| possible navigable stream flows has been 


Every community thru which a 
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answers the question 


“What about getting a milking 
machine?” 


You can’t tell how fast a horse can trot by 
judging the speed of acow. And you can’t 
tell what a milking machine can do for you 
until you use the Hinman. 


Success for 
19 Years Straight 


There’s no question about what this ma- 
chine can do, It bas been a success on thou- 
sands of dairies, for 19 years straight. Why? 
Dependable. Simple. Only 2 moving parts. 
No complicated mechanism to 5 out of 
order. Valve chamber guaranteed for et of 
machine and easy to clean as a tumbler. 
Shortest hose. 

Gentle application of vacuum and complete 
release after every suction. Soothing—cows 
like it. Many prize cows milked with it— 
made their winning records —including the 
champion cow of England. 


Send for this 
FREE CATALOG 


Gives yoo the straight facts. Talks prac- 
tical milker experience. Contains the infor- 
mation that answers one of your most im- 
portant dairy problems. 

Get this catalog. Drop a postal today. 


HINMAN MILKING MACHINE Co, 
30th St., Oneida, N.Y. 


HINMAN 


PORTABLE «PORTABLE 
GAS ENGINE* 2TANDARD ELECTRIC 


MILKERS 





Gears aya in Oil 


lizzarc 
Ensilage Cutter 


Blizzard sales have doubled the last two-years 


because of the farmers’ demand for the latest 
Blizzard models. Gears run in oil; all moving 
arts steel encased; feeding of ensilage entirely 
automatic; ensilage evenly cut. Write for 


Compare Blizzard 
) ne Free Catalog fattres, power 
needed capacity. See it feed sel while 
two men unload; see ft elevate 125 feet 
ESS Ss in test. Write for catalog today, 
and make your comparisons. 
THE 30S. DICK MFG. CO. 
Dept. 34 Canton, Ohio 








eo Earn *2 an Hour 


I want men and women to act as 
agentsforZano!l Pure Food Prod- 
ucts, Toilet Preparations, Fla- 
vors, Soaps, Perfumes. Over 350 
fast sellers. Orders in every 
home. Dignified, pleasant work. 

experienceorcapital required. 


$40 in 24 Hours 
That’s Collander’s record. 
Myron made $13 his first af- 
ternoon. Pearl made $750 < 
inone month. I willtake ZZ 
all of your timeor only J, 
spare time if you pre 
fer. Your profits will 
start immediately 
Write now for details of 
thie wonderful proposition. 


am 
Albert Mills cic0.’Sixcinnan.o. 
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aroused to its potential value and every 
railroad which has cooperated with the 
corporation has profited financially there- 
by. Considerable savings have been made 
by the public and yet the matter of the 
yroper utilization of our waterways is in 
its infancy. 

The Inland Waterways Corporation has 
demonstrated the fact that water trans- 
portation, is not only of vast public bene- 
fit but is a paying investment for private 
capital, and offers the cheapest means of 
expanding our transportation facilities 
in cooperation with the railroads to keep 
pace with the growing need of our interior 
commerce. 

That the cities along the Mississippi 
have confidence in the future of this serv- 
ice is evidenced by the large amounts of 
money they are spending to improve docks 
and terminal facilities. 

Memphis recently spent $35,000 in river 
terminal improvements; Cairo, Illinois, 
facilities have been improved and ter- 
minal facilities at New Orleans were radi- 
cally enlarged by the city. A large dock 
was built at Reserve which was expected 
to pay for itself in 18 months by the sav- 
ings effected in handling sugar at that’port. 

Baton Rouge is building an interchange 
terminal for transfer of goods to Texas 
and Louisiana; and Helena, Arkansas, is 
doing the same thing. 

With all this acitivity the authorized 
improvements to the Mississippi system 
are not more than half finished. When the 
system is completely improved, it may be 
comparable to the Monongahela river, a 
very small project but completely im- 

roved. This waterway carried more 
Freight last year than either the Panama 
or Suez canals and thru its cheap and 
efficient operation reduced the cost of 
transporting coal to Pittsburgh from 75 
cents a ton down to 15 cents a ton—a 
reduction of 80 percent. 

Results similar to this can be expected 
in a great many parts of the United 
States when our natural waterways are 
opened up. 

Another project that is receiving atten- 
tion at this time is the Upper Missouri 
river. This territory, with a potential ton- 
nage of about 2,000,000 tons a year in each 
direction, is pateintly waiting ‘for govern- 
ment assistance in opening the river chan- 
nel to Yankton, South Dakota. The Mis- 
souri River Navigation Association has 
money ready for the establishment of 
barge lines there as soon as it is possible 
to use them. Estimated savings on trans- 
yortation of grain alone from this section 
. water would amount to more than 
$6,000,000 annually. 

The project to improve the Illinois 
river and provide a navigation route from 
Chicago to the Gulf is now pending be- 
fore congress. 

There is ever-increasing interest in in- 
land water navigation and apparently we 
are waking up none too soon. But while 
we are improving and using our rivers 
there is no intention whatever to abandon 
the railroads or to let them deteriorate. 
They will have to continue to improve 
along with the rivers and roads for we 
have great need,of them all 





Ship Model Making by McCann. This 
is a companion volume to volume I 
which told in detail how to make decora- 
tive models of Spanish galleons and Bar- 
bary Pirate ships. Volume II is devoted 
to the construction of the American 
clipper ship model. These ship models 
are very popular for decorative purposes 
and sell, when complete, at a high price. 
This book earefully describes and illus- 
trates each step in construction. Complete 
plans are given for the hull and rigging. 
Price $2.50. Norman Henley Company. 


Anthracnose as a Cause of Red Clover 
Failure. Farmers’ bulletin 1510, United 
States department of agriculture, Wash- 


ington, D, C, 
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How do you rate the De Laval 

Milker as an investment 

compared with other Farm 
equipment you own? 


This question, among others, was recently 
asked of thousands of De Laval Milker users. 
A great many replies were received, and 





See your De 


58.53% said **The best.’ Laval Agent 
19.56% said -One of the best.”’ =. a nl for 
10.47% said **Good."’ ptr 


2.51% said “‘Fair.’’ 
Surely when 78% of a large group of De 
Laval Milker users say it is the best, or one 
of the best investments on the farm, it 


must be so. 

82% also said the De Laval Milker saves & 
an average of 21/2 hours per day; more than $ 
98% that it agrees with their cows; 99% that od a; * 
it produces as much or more milk as oe oF 
compared with hand milking; 89% that é ° 





it is easy to keep in a clean and sani- 
tary condition. 





If you are milking five ormorecows ,, e Pa 
a De Laval Milker will soon pay Ve ie 
foritself, and putmore pieasure, Se ae, : 
satisfaction and profit into the 4 Le af Rol of Oe 
milking of cows. Ps & 3 











Write for free book describing Farm Trucks, W agons 
and Trailers. Also any size steel or wood whee! to fit 
any farm truck, wagon or trailer. Farm Tractors— 
Crawler Attachment for Ford or International Tractors, 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., 50 ELM ST., QUINCY, ILLINOIS 














The Little 





Checkwriter 
wit h the 


Protection 












Atlast! A checkwriterat every- 
body’s price! Sells for $12.50. Does 
more than larger machines cost- 


is easy to use, and horse works while being treated. 
Ends spavin, thoropin, curb, splint, strained ten- 


don, shoe boil, capped hock, high ringbones— |] ing hundreds! Our salesmen 

money-back guarantee. Successful for more than | | c/e@ning up! 

34 years. The Arnold Features 
FREE veterinary book, illustrated, successfully | | 2° Handsome nickel siened, a 


used by 500,000 farmers, tells clearly how to diag- min 
nose and treat 62 kinds oflameness. Book, sample | | 3- Light "weight, Easy to op- 
Seeeel ‘i “. 99 « se »* ; e 

guarantee and “vet” advice are all FREE! Write || 4 printsandcutscharacters in 

today! . ocid proof ink. m 
nlimited capacity. Low cost. 
TROY CHEMICAL Co. Easy to ink. 

336 State Street Binghamton, N. Y. | | 6. Guaranteed for 5 years. Nothing to get out of order 

i “Save- ~He on FREE SAMPLE OFFER! Salesmen! Here's the biggest selling 
faa RR eg ne pre a pn of the year for you. ‘Won phe opp< ortanity with very 


a substitute, there isn't any! There's a eee ee 
nothing like “‘Save-the-Horse.” THE ARNOLD CHECKWRITER co., Inc., Dept. 33. 


Fung. MICHIGAN 
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EPCHICKS HEALTHY 


FLEX-0O-GLAS 


Weatherproof—Waterproof—Unbreakable 























Health- Producing Scratch 
Shed Easily and Cheaply 


Give BABY CHICKS Actual Sun- 
shine Indoors—It’s Nature’s 
Only Health-Producer 


Don't keep chicks behind glass. It shuts out the sun’s 

Ultra-Violet rays, causing leg weakness, (rickets) disease 

and finally death. Leading State Experiment Stations 

have proved this in many tests. But these scientists also 

found that chicks kept under 

FLEX-O-GLASS were safe 

from rickets, weak legs, 

stayed healthy, were full of 

pep and grew amazingly in 

this cozy sunlit room—be- 

cause the chicks absorbed 

the energizing Ultra-Violet 

rays that FLEX-O-GLASS admitted. See the proof 
in center column 

These tests were made = you. 

health-producing FLEX-O-GLASS. Prevent weak 

chicks, diseases and deaths in this easy way. Every chick 

will mature or reach frying size much sooner than ever 

before. Thousands of poultrymen have replaced glass 

with FLEX-O-GLASS, which makes use of the sunshine 

—Nature’s only health-producer—indoors too, where 

chicks are out of slush, snow and rain. Fast, strong 

chick growth will amaze you. Just build a FLEX-O- 

GLASS scratcb shed easily and replace your poultry 

house windows with PLEX-O-GLASS. Use 15 yds. for 

100 chicks. This cozy sunlit brooder-house will pay for 

itself many times the first season alone. 

Proven Strongest and Best for 

Ne’er Idle Poultry Farm of Indiana writes? 

Chicks: *We used FLEX-O-GLASS on our brooder 

houses this spring and 

were very well pleased. 

We placed it by the side 

of one window that was 

covered with—(another 

product). The difference 

in the color of the light 

was quickly noticeable. 

But one very convincing 

argument was that the 

chicks piled up in front 

of the FLEX-O-GLASS 

window, leaving the space 

in frout of the other entirely empty The FLEX-O- 

GLASS looxs as well at the end of the season as it did 

at the first, while the other material is decidedly worn. [ 

thought perhaps these observations of ours might be of 

interest to you."” Many poultry men remove boards from 

south side of hen house and put FLEX-O-GLASS on. 


Put your chicks under 


“I have used your product the past 2 years, and find 
it O. K. Consequently I can recommend it to my 
Baby Chick customers.’’—Cornhusker Poultry Farm 


CRO) QUICKER AND 


GROW PLANTS crronceR 


Gardeners 

—get stronge 

bigger pls ants” that 

will grow when 

transplanted. Because 

FLEX-O-GLASS admits 

concentrated Ultra-V iolet rays 

and Infra-Red [heat] rays, It 

makes plants grow much stronger and faster than when 
under plain glass, (Glass stops these rays], Have plants 
earlier. Get more money for them. FLEX-O-GLASS is 
installed much easier, holds heat better and costs far less 
than glass. Scatters light just as needed Frames are 
lighter and easier to handle. 15 yards of FLEX-O-GLASS 


covers a hot bed of 135 aq. ft. Ideal for greenhouses. 


“T use FLEX-O-GLASS on hotbeds and It ts better than 
glass The plants do better under FLEX-O-GLASS.’ 
Chas. Norelius of W. Va. 
Outdoor Yard Indoors 
“My baby chicks have had their outdoor yard indoors 
and are as lively as can be." Alice W. of Mass. 
SUCCESS on HOTBEDS 
“I use FLEX-O0-GLASS on my hotbeds and brooder 
houses with splendid success.""—Mr. Stewart of IL 


ADMITS THE SUN’S 


ULTRA-VIOLET RAYS 


PROOF—fromTestsByLeadingU. S. 
Authorities 


See the oritl left. 
Thelarger chicks re- 
ceived the Ultra- 
Violet raysin sunlight 
and the smaller 
chicks did not. Allare 
the same age and were 
coe the same, 
w . 
STAT EE 
MENT STATION. 
This seems almost 
yond belief but it is 
true. Put your caicks 
under FLEX -O- 
GLASS and give 
them these wonderful 
sun's rays. Their fast 
growth will actually 
be amazing 
Spectmens were furnished LOWA STATE 
by Wits. State Erp Sia. COLLEGE states: 
Published by U. S. Eog ‘Believe your prod- 
Society & Poultry Trib. (FLEX-O- 
ASS) far su- 
perior to common glass for enclosing chicken 
houses for winter and for brooder houses.” 


OHIO STATE EXPERIMENT STATION, 
upon com pieting a 10 week's ricket test 
reports: ‘“‘Enough of the effective Ultra-Violet 
rays were transmitted to offer protection against 
leg weakness.”” 


KANS. STATE EXP. STATION says: 
“Up until 2 years ago no one understood 
the value of Ultra-Violet Rays. Some excellent 
results bave been reported by practical poultry- 
men who have used glass substitutes, which will 
allow the passage of the health-giving portion of 
Sunshine to a considerable greater extent than 
glass.” 


DR. MORSE, for 45 years Coxsulting Chemist 
of Connecticut says: ‘Congratulations are due 
you. Your statements I heartily corroborate be- 
cause the Ultra-Violet rays which penetrate Flex- 
O-Glass make hens healthful, chemic ally active 
and increases oxygenating power of the blood.” 

















EASY TO 
INSTALL 


FLEX-O-GLASS is very 

easily installed. Comes in 

one piece 2 f de 
length desired Th ist A a in lek 
ordinary shears, nail on and the fob is 
done. Absolutely weather resisting 
eg beat and attractive, Lasts for 

















“T put FLEX-O-GLASS on alongside of a glass window 
fast summer. I found it superior to glass for light. I have 
had enough experience in the use of FLE X-O-GLASS to 
give advice to people I meet. I do not hesitate selling 
anything that has merit.”—T. S. Baird of N. Y. 


Gather Eggs All 

Experts and 
Winter users have 
found that a FLEX-O-GLASS 
scratch shed concentrates the 
sun's Ultra-Violet rays on 
hens which keeps them active 
and healthy, stimulates the 
egg glands and makes them lay in coldest weather. Under 
giaas hens quit laying and chicks die because it shuts out 
these needed rays. Use 15 yards for 100 hens. 


ENCLOSE 
PORCHES 


Just nail FLEX-0-GLASS 

over screen porches and 
} storm - doors. Changes 
snow trap into healthful 
sunroom or chi idren’ 3 
playhouse, cheaply.”’ 








FLEX-0-GLASS MANUFACTURING CO. 


1451 N. CICERO AVE. 


Dept. 27 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Replace Windows 
With the Genuine 
FLEXO-GLASS 


Chicks, pigs and plants eventually 

die and hens quit laying if de- 

prived of Ultra-Violet rays. 

FLEX-O-GLASS admits these healthful rays. Glass 

stops them. THOUSANDS of people have replaced 

lain glass windows with FLEX-O-GLASS, the Original 

Jitra-Violet ray filter advertised; perfected by Mr. Warp 

years ago after careful research and experimenting. Test 

after test by best U. 8S. authorities and thousands of 

actual users everywhere prove FLEX-O-GLASS is best 

Why use glass when the original, genuine time tested 

FLEX-O-GLASS costs only 34%c a square foot and has 
proved far better. earner —_. 


Mr. Latter of N. H. states, "0 "T purchased 15 yards a year 
ago to replace glass windows and like it fine. Never 
would put glass in a hen-house again.” 


FLEX-O-GLASS is 
Guaranteed Most Durable 


FLEX-O-GLASS, the Origi- 
nal product advertised for 
admitting Ultra-Violet rays 
isunequaled. Genuine 
FLEX-O-GLASS always has 
m and is today made 
on a stronger, better cloth 
base, specially processed to 
withstand all kinds of 
weather. That’s why it lasts longer, always lies flat 
and stays bright. FLEX-O-GLASS even looks fresh 
and new after many seasons of exposure to wind, rain 
and snow. Don’t confuse it with inferior materials 
State Experiment Stations tested FLEX-O-GLASS 
thoroughly before recommending its use—Your Pro- 
tection. Reg. in the U. S. Pat. office, and used with 
amazing results everywhere, for replacing glass at 
only \ the cost. Order Genuine FLEX-O-GLASS to- 
day at our risk—direct from the factory and save 
money. Satisfaction guaranteed 
Mrs. T. J. of Nebr. writes—‘‘When FLEX-O-GLASS is 
installed beside another, it speaks for itself.’’ 


PRICES—All Postage Prepaid 


Per yd. 36 inches wide: 1 yd. 50c; 5 yds. at 40c ($2.00); 
10 yds. at 35c ($3.50); 25 yds. at 32c [$8.00]; 100 yds. 
or more at 30c per yard ($30.00). 


Special Trial Offer 


The FLEX-0O-GLASS MFG. CO. will send you™15 
yards of FLEX-O-GLASS in a roll 3 feet wide and 45 feet 
long, postage prepaid, for $5.00. This big trial roll covers 
a scratch shed 9x15 ft. (size for 300 chicks} or use for 
brooderhouse fronts, hotbeds, poultry, barn or 
hoghouse windows, enclosing porches, storm doors, 
etc. If after 15 days not satisfied FLEX-O-GLASS gives 
more warm healthful light than glass, or if it isn’t stronger, 
better and more durable than other materials, just send 
it back and your money will be refunded by the FLEX-O- 
GLASS MFG. CO. without question. You take no risk. 
You must be absolutely satisfied or your money 
back. Order direct from factory and save money. Mail 
check or money order today. Use Guarantee Coupon be- 
low, which is backed by $1,000 deposited in the Pioneer 
Bank, Chicago. Send $9.50 for 30 yds. if you wish larger 
trial roll. Orders ia in 24 hours from Chicago, the rail- 
way center of the U.S. FREEcatalog with your order— 
contains valuable poultry information 


cute 








QuIicCK DELIVERY| 


USdton nan 








@ FLEX-0-GLASS MFG. CO., Dept 
a 1451 N. Cicero Ave., C IGAGO, M1. "i 


: Find enclosed $ for which send me. 
yards of Flex-O-Glass 36 inches wide, by prepaid 
8 parcel post. It is understood that if I am not satisfied 
6 after using it for 15 days I may return it and you will 
@ refund my money without question. 
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been written about tur- 

key raising, but there is 
a scarcity of ~ helpful infor- 
mation for either the beginner 
or the old-timer. Unless our 
present practices are changed, 
and that quickly, the Thanks- 
giving turkey may become @ 
memory instead of a reality. 
It used to be easy to raise 
turkeys on some farms, but 
now on these same farms the 
turkey has disappeared. The 
great centers of turkey produc- 
tion have shifted from one 
section of the country to an- 
other. The New England 
states used to produce great numbers. The 
industry traveled down the Atlantic coast 
and then spread west and southwest, leav- 
ing, after a very few years, a trail of farmers 
“who used to raise some turkeys.” As long 
as we have an abundance of virgin soil and 
some farmers who are willing to try any- 
thing once or twice we will continue in the same rut, 
but sooner or later, if eur present wasteful methods 
continue, turkey raising will be a lost art if it ever 
was one. 

There is absolutely no reason why turkey raising 
cannot be standardized as has the chicken business. 

But before any good can be accomplished or progress can be 
made, we must clear the decks and wipe away the accumulated 
cobwebs of superstition about turkeys. In the first place turkeys 
are mot wild. They are more easily domesticated than chickens. 
Thé¥ don’t have to roost on tree tops or church steeples; they 
areNiot especially finicky about their food; they are gentle by 
nature and stand comparatively close confinement easily. Better 
than that, they actually do better, grow faster, are more easily 
taken care of, and best of all, losses from careless mothers, vermin, 
lice, blackhead and worms are reduced to a minimum when they 
are confined. Many farms start with 200 poults and often as not 
finish with fifty to a hundred. With a fair degree of good fortune, 
losses should be kept down to at least twenty percent. One often 
hears it said that after the birds ‘shoot the red” they are safe from 
disease, etc. This is not so. Shooting the red has nothing what- 
ever to do with the health prospects of the flock. 

It has been written that turkey eggs will not hatch in an 
incubator and that the fertility is low. Both of these statements 
are incorrect. Turkey eggs will hatch in an incubator and the 
fertility is as high or higher than chicken eggs. This has been 
demonstrated experimentally and on the farm many times. The 
reason for an apparent infertility is because many farmers don’t 
keep the eggs properly or they keep them too long. Ten days is 
about long enough. After this time the hatchability is found to 
recede. On many farms eggs are kept for a month or longer and 
even then good hatches are sometimes reported. Brooder raised 
poults are seldom seen on the farm. We predict that once tried 
this method would stay. Young poults are easily handled this 
way with little labor. They are quite tame and a little helpless 
the first few days which is all the more reason for artificial brood- 
ing. The old turkeys drag them to death in the wet grass. 


(CC Yee writen. abou has 


Would You Like to Raise Turkeys? 
The Minnesota Plan Makes It Easy 


By DR. W. A. BILLINGS, 


University of Minnesota 


A scene on the Aziell turkey farm, Indiana 







So far as feeding goes there is 
very little difference between 
feeding poults and small chicks. 
They can even be raised suc- 
cessfully on the same chick 
starters. Some variations are 
necessary such as a plentiful 
supply of greens, as they must 
have a lot of roughage. They 
love onion tops, etc. Of course, 
they are not fed for the first 
forty-eight hours after hatch- 
ing. Finely ground hard- 
boiled eggs and cottage cheese 
are often favored. Feed the 
poults several times a day and 
only enough at a feeding that 
they can clean it up in three or 
four minutes. Don’t gorge 
them, but keep their appetites 
sharp and they will be looking forward 
to the next meal. 

We are told that we should always 
get up from the dinner table wanting 
just a little bit more. This is even 
more true with poults. After they are 
a couple of weeks old they may be 
fed essentially the same as chicks 
except that we must supply plenty of 
green stuffs. Poults love cabbage. 
Alfalfa tops or leaves are fine, too. 
Successful turkey feeding involves a large amount of succulent 
feeds, together with a mash containing a relatively high percent- 
age of protein. About twenty percent is right. 

After the brooder age it is generally thought that the birds 
must have the range of the entire farm. At the Minnesota experi- 
ment station turkeys are and have been for three or four years 
raised in close confinement. They thrive in it. Up to this stage 
the raiser, if he is careful, should have still alive and healthy at 
least ninety percent of his hatch. Now, then, what shall he do? 
He can do one of two things. He can turn the young birds loose 
to range over the farm or he can yard them. If he chooses the 
first. method, he will have to take his own chances. If they are 
yarded, he will have control over the flock. You may ask here— 
Why yard them? 


E will have to digress a moment to explain that blackhead is 
the chief infectious disease of turkeys. Right here let it be 
stated that the color of the turkey’s head has nothing to do with 
the disease. Blackhead affects turkeys of all ages. It is just as 
serious in the young as the old. Blackhead is absolutely incurable. 
Most of those affected die. Poults may die of blackhead as young 
as ten days or two weeks. When suspecting this disease, examine 
the liver and the blind gut for greenish yellow ulcers. There is 
only one way to control this disease and that is by strict super- 
vision of the flock. Don’t forget this—turkeys and chickens can- 
not be raised together for any length of time. The chicken acts 
as an agent in the transmission of the disease to turkeys. The 
germs are in the droppings and the soil becomes polluted. Here 
at the Minnesota experiment station we have placed healthy 
birds in old chicken runs and they all died in a few weeks. 
In Minnesota the coming season we are (Continued on page 103 






































































Oil Canopy Brooders 
Smokeless and Odorless, 
Hand Operated 
500 Chick 42” Canopy $11.95 
1000 Chick 52° Canopy $13.95 


7 PP da 


LOVES 


Self Regulate 
500 Chick 42’ Canopy $14.95 
1000 Chick 52” Canopy $16.95 


Coal Canopy Brooders 
Burn any kind of coal at 
lowest cost. Selt-regulating, 
double draft control, gas- 
proof, durable, practical. 


600 Chicks 1200 
48 Inch 58 Inch 


If you wish to 
and more, get Champion Belle City Incubators— 
Lamp, Oil and Coal Brooders. Write Belle City In- 


cubator Co. today. 


SUCCE 


SSFUL FARMING 


By My Simple Method 


Over a Million have made big 
cash profits. After 27 years, I 
know I can make you successful. 


Thousands starting with a single 
Champion BelleCity Hatching Outfit 
have become Leaders in the Industry 
—have grown wealthy. The same op- 
portunity is nowyours. M ynew Poul- 
try Book “Hatching Facts” tells how. 
It’s Free—write forit, or better still, 


order today. 


Start a Profit-Paying 


Sure Poultry Business now with my 


Champion Belle City 


Incubators and Brooders 


Have the very best. The Prize 
Winning Hatchers with Dou- 


ble Walls, Copper Hot- 
Water Tank, Self-Regu- 
lated Safety Lamps, Egg 
Tester, Thermometer 
and Holder, Deep Chick 
Nursery. Hatch chicks, 
ducks, turkeys, geese. 


My BelleCity Hot-Water; 
Coal Canopy; Wick or 
Wickless Hand -Operat- 
ed; Wickless Self-Regu- 
lated Oil Canopy Brood- 
ers Guaranteed to raise 
the chicks. Save Money 
—Order both Incubator 
and Brooder together. 


80 Esé Incubator and 80 Chick Brooder... . .$ 15.95 


140 Egg 


Incubator and 140 Chick Brooder..... 


19.95 


230 Eg¢ Incubator and 230 Chick Brooder..... 29.95 


400 F¢é Incubator and 500 Chick Oil Brooder. . 
800 Egg Capacity and 1000 Ch 
600 Eg¢ Incubator and 600 Ch 


47.95 
Oil Brooder.. 86.45 
Coal Brooder. 64.95 


1200 Ess Capacity and 1200 Chick Coal Broder. 118.45 
Freight Prepaid 


East of Rockies and allowed to 
points West. Ordersshipped day 
received, If inahurry,addonly 
45c for each machine (Except 
Coal Brooders and 400 and 600 
Egg Incubators), and I willship 
Express Prepaid. Gets ma- 
chine to you Post-Haste, in 2 


to 6 days. My Champion 
Mammoth capacity Incuba- 
tors and Oil and Coal Canopy 
Brooders meet every need for 
large Plants, or youcan Add A 
Machine as your business grows, 
the safest ,cheapest, most practi- 
calway. But save valuable time 


Order Your Belle City Today 


At these lowest factory prices. 
Thousands order direct from my 
advertisements. With my Guar- 
anteed Belle City Hatching 
Outfit and Poultry Guide, you 
will get the biggest hatches of 


The Easy-— 


strongest chicks with least ef- 
fort and at lowest cost. No one 
who buys my Champion Belle 
City and operates it as I direct 
—can lose. That I Guarantee, 
Will make big money for you 


Quick Way 


Provides the surest all-the-year-round profit-paying business 

forthe farm. You really can’t afford toletit pass. Get an early 

start—time means money to you —the early broods pay best. 
Hatch- 


Order now, or write me t 


ay for Free catalog “ 


ing Facts.” It tells everything. Jim Rohan, Pres, 


Belle City Incubator Co. 
Racine, Wis. 





increase your income $500 to $2500 


Address above, and get Jim 


Rohan’s Simple Method of hatching and brooding 
chicks, ducks, geese, turkeys, which has brought 
success to over a million satisfied users. 





| ened to twenty winutes. 


| each egg whenever she candled. 
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INCUBATOR DETAILS 


Mrs. Fred Johnson of Van Wert cou 
Ohio, finished a very successful sez 
with a new incubator last year. 1] 
wasn’t her first experience with 
artificial hatching, however. She had 
operated several different machines. Sy 
bought her incubator and had it delivered 
three months before she wanted to use it 
She didn’t want to take any chance or t 
possibility of not being able to secure 
machine just when she would be ready to 
use it. She also wanted to avoid any p 
sibility of delay from having the machine 
damaged in shipment. When the inci 
bator arrived, she had it set up and in- 
spected to see that all parts were complete 
and that there were no broken fixtures 

From her earlier experience, she decided 
to purchase a machine that would have a 
slightly larger capacity than one would 
ordinarily expect to use. She says that 
nearly always some circumstance arises 
when one desires to handle more chicks 
than originally planned. So she bought 
a machine of 1,000 egg capacity. 

She didn’t have a well lighted basement 


| The book of instructions said that such a 


lace would be ideal for an incubator 
n fact, she didn’t have any room available 
that would furnish ideal conditions. The 


| only possible place for her to put the in- 
| cubator was in a small upstairs roon 


The trouble with the upstairs room was 
that the temperature varied too much 
with the changes in temperature outside 
Very likely the fact that she had selected 


| a high class machine helped to overcome 
| this handicap for the automatic heat 
| control worked perfectly. 
| started the heater two days before she in- 
| tended to set the eggs. 
| for setting, she took care to use only eggs 


Mrs. Johnson 
In placing the eggs 


that were uniform in size and shape and 


| which were clean and not cracked. 


Turning the eggs each day was a simple 
process. Her machine being of 1,000 egg 


| capacity, it was equipped to do this auto- 
| matically. 


Such being the case, it was 
only necessary for her to take the egg 
trays out and put them in the cooling 


| trays where the automatic attachment 


turned them for her. During the entire 
period of incubation, with the exception 
of the first three days, the eggs were 
turned and cooled each day. The first 
week they were left out for five minutes 


| The next week the time was increased to 


ten minutes, and the third it was length- 
After a few 
minutes Mrs. Johnson would place one oi 
the eggs against her eyelid and if it felt 


| cool, she put the trays back into the in- 
| cubator at once. 


Mrs. Johnson made a regular job of 
looking after the lamp. To start with, 
she used none but the very best oil ob- 
tainable, securing a special incubator oil 


| The wick, she says, is a very important 
| element to watch. 


She used a new wick 
with each hatch. Each and every day 
she trimmed the wick so as to maintain 
an even flame. She didn’t wait for the oil 
to become low in the lamp but filled it at 
one regular time each day. 

Mrs. Johnson says that she considers the 
last candling very important because a 
dead chick embryo decays rapidly in the 
warmth of an incubator and the gases 
arising therefrom are very injurious to 


| young chicks as they hatch. 


She watched the size of the air cell in 
She was 
especially anxious to see that evaporation 
was not so rapid that the air cell would 
become too large. She did not find it 
necessary to add water to the incubator 
until near the end of the hatching period 
The eggs and chicks need! extra water the 
last few days. She provided for this by 
placing saucers filled with water in the in- 


| cubator just below the egg trays. The 


water in the saucers was warmed to 105 
degrees before being put into the incubator 
in order that it would not have any chilling 
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The saucers were 


efiect on the eggs. 
jlaced in the incubator on the eighteenth 
day and left until the hatch was finished. 

As the chicks hatched and struggled 
from the shells, they dropped into the 


nursery trays. Mrs. Johnson allowed 
them to remain perfectly quiet for 48 
hours before taking them to the brooders. 

Mrs. Johnson is delighted with her ex- 
perience in home hatching. Her chicks 
have been well developed, strong and 
vigorous. Her hatching percentage has 
been good, too, running as high as 815 
husky chicks from 1,000 eggs.. This may 
not seem high to some, but it certainly 
is creditable for a season when commercial 
hatcheries frequently were not able to 
secure a hatch of better than 50 percent. 

The percentage of chicks that were 
strong and vigorous and which lived and 
grew and thrived was especially pleasing 
to Mrs. Johnson. Of one bunch of 405 
taken out of the incubator at one time, 
only six were lost from weakness or other 
cause. —H. E. M., Ind. 


GREEN FEED AND EXERCISE 


On the Sanders farm in Bremer county, 
lowa, it was found that the hatchability 
of the eggs was greatly increased by pro- 
viding proper exercise and the right kind 
of feed for the hens. The largest egg pro- 
duction was secured when the hens were 
kept inside during the very cold weather 
of the winter. When the practice of winter 
housing was first started, it was noticed 
that the vitality of the birds was reduced. 
Later the effect of this was seen in the low 
percentage of fertile eggs. 

The first step toward overcoming this 
trouble was the building of a cheap 
scratching shed.. This was covered on top 
and open only on the south. It was built 
as an addition to the hen house. Dry, 
fluffy straw was found to be the most 
satisfactory scratch material. All of the 
grain and scratch feed was fed in this, 
consequently the hens were forced to 
come out to take exercise in order to get 
their feed. 

The next step was the feeding of a well 
balanced ration. Animal protein was pro- 
vided in the form of tankage, with such 
other ingredients as ground wheat and 
oats in the dry mash. On this the flock 
made a gain in egg production but still 
it was noticeable that something else was 
lacking. The number of infertile eggs 
and weak chicks was still too large. 

“We found,” said Mrs. Sanders, “that 
as soon as the flock was turned out on 
green grass in the spring, the hatchability 
of the eggs greatly increased. We con- 
cluded that it was the green feed—per- 
haps the vitamines which they contained. 
\nyway, after we began to feed green 
feed during the winter, we had no more 
trouble with poor hatches. There were 
fewer infertile eggs. The chicks were 
much stronger, more vigorous and more 
active. 

“One of the feeds to which we give 
credit is whole alfalfa. It is just as good 
for chickens as for other dg The hay 
is fed in wire racks. The chickens will eat 
all of it but the coarse stems. Of course 
the third crop, short, leafy, fine-stemmed 
hay, is best. It should be green and free 
from mold. 

“Another good feed is sprouted oats. 
Ve have fed it, but since we have our own 
alfalfa, we have discontinued the oats. 
There are on most farms such other green 
feeds as cabbage, beets or other garden 
products. We have found that they an- 
swer the purpose well. Our trouble is 
that we do not have them in large enough 
amounts.”—A. A. B., Iowa. 


Pullets hatched before May Ist aver- 
aged 9.5 more eggs for the year than those 
hatched after May 1st in Ohio. Hatch 
heavy breeds in March and April and 
light breeds in late March, April and the 
first half of May as a general rule. 













Colortone 
g. U. S. Pat. Off. 


gives control of the 


loud speaker. 





Binocular Coils 
Reg. U. 8S. Pat. Off. 
bring in the de- 
sired station; 
keep out the 
others. 


and 
Low-Wave Ex- 
tension Circuits 
tune 100 more 
stations than 
other sets. 





TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


All Grebe appara- 

tus is covered by 

patents granted 
and pending. 






SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


AA Synchrophase 
Will Help You 
Increase Your 
Poultry Profits 


6 bee profits from a reasonably small flock of 
hens will pay for a Synchrophase. And from 
the information and advice on poultry frequently 
broadcast, you will soon be able to increase the 
yield and your income. 
The Synchrophase will also bring you many helps 
in household matters as well as the voices of great 
singers and the wonderful concerts and music 
broadcast from great city stations. 
You will want the Synchrophase because its Color- 
tone enables you to hear programs in full, 
natural tone, irrespective of the loud speaker’s 
characteristics. 
The Binocular Coils bring in the station desired, 
then prevent others from breaking through. With 
the Low-Wave Extension Circuits you can 
get all stations — over 100 more than reached by 
other sets. 
Send for Booklet F which explains clearly 
why Grebe reception is so unusual. Then 
ask your dealer to demonstrate. 


A. H. Grebe & Co., Inc. 
109 West 57th Street, New York City 


Factory: Richmond Hill, N. Y. 
Western Branch: 443 So. San Pedro Street, Los Angeles, Cal, 


This Company broad- 
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TRADE MARK 
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Which Reward Do You Want? 


“> Check the Coupon Below ~ 


The arrow on this page points to a real opportunity 
for you. 

If you will 
check the re- 
ward in which 
you’re inter- 
ested and mail 
the coupon at 
the bottom of 
this page, we’ll 
send you the 
Clutch Pencil free 
of charge and com- 
plete information as 
to how you can get 
the reward you select 
without spending any 
of your own money. 

These rewards are first- 
class in every way. They’re 
guaranteed to please you 
and guaranteed to give per- 
fect satisfaction. 


Baby Alice 
Walks, Talks, Sleeps 


This Doll is beautiful, practi- 
cally unbreakable, and is dressed 
very attractively. She opens and 
shuts her eyes, says ‘‘Ma-Ma” 
plainly. 

Ve call her Baby Alice, but you can change the name if you wish 
wish when you get the Doll. 


Fountain Pen 


Se . 


ASS ES Ntg SEE cee oes ee Tee Tt 
s tea - 


This Self-Filling Fountain Pen is fully guaranteed to give perfect service. 
Has 14-karat gold point, large ink capacity, writes smoothly and easily. The 
barrel is beautifully chased and has attached clip to hold it in your pocket. Our 
offer is surprisingly liberal. 


1,000-Shot Daisy Air Rifle 


_oenninnainaneiest inane mrnenee Be 





—_. 
This Air Rifle is the one that every boy 
wants. The magazine will hold one thousand 
shots—enough to last for a long time. It shoots hard 
and accurately and besides, it is very attractive in appearance. 


Hamilton Hunting Rifle 


— a a ae 


The Hamilton Rifle is light and 
is easy to carry, but it shoots true 
and hard enough to kill all kinds 
of small game. A splendid rifle 

Uses 22-calibre long or short rim fire cartridges. 


Thousands of Pleased Customers 


Thousands of folks have earned one or more of the rewards 
shown on this page and they’ve all been pleased as hundreds of testi- 
monial letters indicate. Most of them have been very agreeably sur- 
prised when they received their rewards. The small favor we ask in 
order to earn the reward you select will take only a few hours of 
your spare time. 

May we suggest that you fill out and return the coupon today? 
We'll send you the details of our offer by return mail and you can 
have the reward you want within a very short time. 


Successful Farming 
E. T. Meredith, Pub. Des Moines, Iowa 


for target practice. 


Dear Sir: 


{] Daisy 


This Camera takes pictures 214 x 314 inches 
in size. Requires no focusing or estimating 


of distance. All you have to do is press the 
lever. Uses any standard film. Has unusu- 
ally good lens and takes clear pictures. 


Carrom and 
Crokinole Board 


This is the game board outfit for 

all the family. It includes equip- 

ment for playing fifty-seven differ- 
ent games including the old stand- 
ard games of Carrom and Croki- 
nole. Board is finished with white 
maple rim and is unusually fine 
appearing. 


Serviceable 
Clutch Pencil 


This pencil is a combination 
of wood and nickel. Has a 
rubber eraser and detachable 
clip. Is unusually convenient 
It will be given free of charge 
provided you state that you 
want to earn one of the other 
rewards shown on this page 
and if you will check the re- 
ward in which you are inter- 
ested on the coupon. Mail 
the coupon today for complete 
information about our offers 


Pencil Free for Promptness 


Successful Farming, 160 Success Building 
Des Moines, lowa 


I am very much interested in securing the reward I 
have checked below. Please send me complete details 
of your liberal offer. Also send me the Clutch Pencil 
Free for promptness 


{] Baby Alice 


{|} Fountain Pen 


~] Hamilton Hunting Rifle 
Roll Film Camera 
Carrom and Crokinole 
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Air Rifle 
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A PRACTICAL COLONY HOUSE 


A PORTABLE brooder house makes it 
possible to use different locationsfor the 
house each year, thus lessening the danger 
from infectious diseases. The accom- 
panying illustrations show a_ portable, 
combination brooder house having a floor 
size of 10x12 feet. This size will be suit- 
able for about 350 chicks. It may also be 
converted into a laying or general purpose 
house suitable for about 30 hens by add- 
ing removable roosts and nests. Three 
rows of perches across the back and from 
five to seven nests will be needed. These 
may be made removable if general purpose 
house is desired, by setting them on cleats 
and fastening to the wall siding. 

The construction of this house is as 
follows: The skids are 4x6-inch native 
white oak extending the long way of the 
house. These serve as a sled in moving 
and as a foundation for the house. The 
skids are placed with the narrow edge up 
and support the floor joists. The floor 
joists are of 2x4-inch material spaced 
two feet apart on centers, across the skids 
and spiked. The joists should be doubled 
at the front and back and possibly thru 
the center of the house to prevent spring 
in the floor. The doubling of the Joists 
thru the center will not be necessary if a 
double floor construction is used and one 
thickness of flooring runs parallel with 
the joists. 

The plans call for a double floor con- 
struction. The under flooring may be 
plain boards, shiplap or tongued and 
grooved material (the tongued and 
grooved material being the best) placed 
across the floor joists. Over this under 
flooring is laid thin roll roofing and a 
tight tongued and grooved floor laid over 
the roofing material. This gives a non- 
conduction floor which will aid in keeping 
out dampness and in heating the house. 
The top floor will lay better if laid across 
the under flooring. 

The front wall is 7 feet high and the 
back wall 4 feet. The back wall will be 
found more desirable if made 4 feet 6 
inches high. The rafters are 2x4-inch 
material spaced 24 inches apart on centers 
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Fig. 1. Framing details 

and fastened to the back and front wall 
plates. The walls are made up by tacking 
roll roofing to the studdings and laying 
ever this 1x6-inch tongued and grooved 
material running vertically. 

The rafters are covered with tongued 
and grooved flooring and over this is laid 
slate-coated roll roofing. The front wall 
‘ontains two 12x14-inch, eight-light, 
ouble hung windows. The sash used are 
of the check rail type, fitted in between 
the studding so that they will slide up 
and down. A common method used for 
poultry house sash is to hinge them at the 
t 
| 
i 


ps and allow them to open inward or 
itward. This would be possible here, 
will not be found as desirable. Be- 

een the windows is a screened opening 
covered on the outside by a siding door, 
hinged at the top and opening out. On 
the inside of this opening is a muslin 
Irame, fitted to slide up and down be- 
een the studdings. 
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FARMING 


A poultry door 18x12 inches is located 
in the right side near the front. 

The door for the attendant is 2 feet 
6 inches by 6 feet, built of siding and 
located in the left end near the front. 
Two doors 2 feet 6 inches high hinged at 
their tops and opening out extend across 
the back wall. The back openings, front 
openings and windows should be covered 
with poultry netting. For the windows 
the netting is placed over the outside 
casings and over the inside of the lower 
sash. 

Ventilator doors are located between 
the rafters, over the plates of the back 
wall. These doors are hinged at their tops 
and open inward. 

A building which is to be moved or made 
portable should be well braced or it will 

















Fig. 2. The completed house 


soon become racked and twisted out of 
shape so that the doors and windows will 
not operate satisfactorily. 
As this house requires some sort of 
heating device, a roof flange should be 
located near the center of the roof. This 
flange should be of a size to fit the heater 
pipe and pitch of the roof; any tinner can 
make this up according to individual re- 
quirements. 
Figure 1 shows a building under con- 
struction. The wall framing consists of 
studdings, nailing girts and wall braces. 
These braces will aid to prevent racking 
of the structure in moving. Figure 2 
shows the front and end of the building 
completed. The short dimension is across 
the front. This gives a greater depth as 
the back part of the house is used most 
by the stock. Care should be taken not 
to get the siding wet before it is put on 
and painted, to prevent the material from 
absorbing moisture, expanding, shrinking 
and loosening the joints. About three 
coats of paint should be given the house 
of a color to harmonize with the other 
buildings of the farmstead. 
The material for this house is as follows: 
2—4x6’’x14’ W. Oak 
13—2x4’’x10’ No. 1 yellow pine or fir 
1—2x6’’x16’ No. 1 yellow pine or fir 
4—2x4’’x12’ No. 1 yellow pine or fir 
4—2x4’’x14’ No. 1 yellow pine or fir 
8—2x4’’x16’ No. 1 yellow pine or fir 
11—1x4’’x12’ No. 1 yellow pine or fir 
769 bd. ft. No. 1, 1x6” yellow pine or fir flooring 
(See lengths below) 

300 ft. 12’ 

165 ft. 14’ 

60 ft. 16’ 

244 ft. 10’ 

2 rolls slate coated roofing 

1 roll mica coated roofing 

2—Eight-light 12x14-inch check rail windows 

12 ft. blind stop 

ardware 

1 box carpet tacks 

6 lbs. 16d nails 

12 lbs. 8d box nails 

8 Ibs. 8d common nails 

6 lbs. 4d common nails 

2 prs. 6” “T”’ hinges, heavy, with 114-inch F. H. 
screws 

2 prs. 6” strap hinges, heavy, with 14-inch F. H. 
screws 

5 prs. 4” “T”’ hinges, light, 

1 yd. 36-inch muslin 

1 6ft. 30-inch poultry netting, l-inch mesh 

3 ft. 36-inch poultry netting, l-inch mesh 

1 roof flange, galvanized iron 

The total cost complete, including 
paint and painting, will vary upon loca- 
tion, cost and grades of materials used 
and upon skill of the workmen and the 
rate per hour.—F, C. L., Ind. 
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74-inch F. H. screws 
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A SIMPLE SANITATION PLAN 


The following simple measures of sani- 
tation will prove helpful to farmers having 
difficulty in maintaining their flocks in a 
healthy condition: 

1. All mature fowls to be confined to a 
limited range area on the double yarding 
system, and not allowed to run with other 
stock. 

2. All mature fowls to be tested for 
avian tuberculosis and bacillary white 
diarrhea by a competent local veteri- 
narian and reactors removed under his 
supervision at the owner’s expense. 

3. All breeding fowls to be allowed 
outdoors in direct sunlight on all fair days 
— the winter months. 

All poultry houses to be equipped 
with concrete or board floors. 

5. All houses to be thoroly cleaned and 
disinfected once a month. 

6. All young chicks to be grown on 
clean, grass range over which no chickens 
of any age were allowed to run the previous 
season. 

Veterinarians are recommending es- 
sentials of this plan in many districts of 
the cornbelt and it is believed that this 
plan offers a great protection to the poul: 
try industry. On farms where it is being 
employed it has proved its practical 
value. Each measure mentioned is es- 
sential to the health of the flock. This 
plan should be followed in detail for best 
results. While the application of part of 
the plan may be found helpful, it has also 
been observed that part of the sanitation 
plan may not be efficient in preventing 
losses.—Dr. Robert Graham, University 
of Illinois. 
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A HELPFUL BOOKLET 


New methods in poultry raising 
are developing so rapidly that in 
order to make them readily avail- 
able, we have prepared a booklet 
which gives in condensed form the | 
latest practical methods used by | 
farmers, agricultural colleges, ex- | 
periment stations and other sources. 
By this means we are making it pos- 
sible for you to post yourself on the 
best practices without reading over 
a great amount of material. Should 
you care to study any special prob- 
lem in greater detail, the frequent 
references given in this booklet to 
sources of information should be a 
valuable help. 

This material was first presented 
over radio station WHO. So 
many requests were made for copies 
of these talks that we have placed 
them in this handy booklet and can 
supply all who want them. It con- 
tains just the practical information 
often needed and in a form hat it is 
easily located. 

The booklet contains 64 pages and 
many illustrations. It is printed on 
good paper, in a type that is easily 
read and carries no advertising. 
Send 10 cents to cover cost of mail- 
ing and postage. Address the Book 
Department, Successful Farming, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 












































And That’s 


CEL-O-GLASS 
It Won’t Break! 


ETTER and safer than glass 

because shocks, jars and 
actual blows will not break it. 
Weather-proof, light in weight, 
durable and easy to install. Espe- 
cially valuable for poultry houses, 
scratch sheds, coldframes, hog 
houses, dairies,garages and barns, 
cellar doors and windows and 
any other place where you want 
pure outdoor sunlight indoors. 


Only Unbreakable Material 
That Lets Through the 
Ultra-Violet Rays 


The health-building Ultra-Violet 
rays of the sun pass freely through 
CEL-O-GLASS, (These rays can- 
not penetrate glass). Use CEL-O- 
GLASS and utilize the benefits 
of pure, stimulating sunlight. 
Make chicks grow faster and 
healthier and lay more eggs. Fine 
for young plants and vegetables. 

Insist on genuine CEL-O-GLASS. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, send 


us your order. Write for free sample 
and instructive folder No. 70. 


ACETOL PRODUCTS, Inc. 


Name Changed from 


CELLO PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED 
21 Spruce Street, New York, N.Y. 
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MORE CHICKS FROM FEWER EGGS 


J. A. Martin, Washington county, 
Ohio, gets more chicks from a batch of 
eggs than anyone else in his locality. He 
maintained an 85 percent hatch thru the 
difficult season of 1925, and while calling 
at his farm recently, I found out how he 
did it. 

“To get a high percentage of vigorous 
chicks, one must have eggs uniform in 
size, age and color,’ Martin explained. 
“And to get such eggs, it is necessary to 
have the breeding fowls carefully selected 
and fed for the purpose. 

“To accomplish this, I make up my 
breeding pens early from -yearling hens, 
selecting only those that hase matured 
quickly. One male is provided for each 
dozen hens and he must come from a bet- 
ter egg producing strain than the fowls to 
which he is mated. This keeps my young 
flock always on the up-grade. 

“My feeding ration consists of both 
mash and scratch grain. The mash is 
made up of one part cornmeal, two parts 
ground oats and one part tankage or but- 
termilk. The scratch ration is one part 
wheat, two parts corn and one part oats. 
This is thrown in the litter early in the 
morning and as much is allowed as can 
be cleaned up by the fowls. Codliver oil 
is placed in the pens twice each week and 
fresh water is kept before the birds at all 
times. 

“T watch my hens carefully and if one 
becomes droopy, nervous or overfat, she is 
nas gor 4 thrown out. Hatching eggs are 
saved after the twelfth day and they are 
taken directly from the nest to a storage 
room. In all cases I avoid unnecessary 
handling. 

“By caring for the breeding stock in this 
manner, I get quality eggs larger than the 
average, and without the usual number of 
freaks. This saves both time and eggs, 
and I am assured of a high percentage of 
healthy chicks at hatching time. 

“But of greater importance is the ability 
of such chicks to withstand disease and 
bad weather conditions. They mature 
sooner than those produced from the 
average flock, and the extra number each 
season always repays me well for my 
time and labor.’’—F. R. C., Ohio. 


HINTS ON INCUBATION 

Just because a machine is new is no 
reason, we have found, to suppose that it 
is in perfect hatching condition. Many 
times parts of the regulating device are 
bent or broken in shipping, or the ther- 
mometer may not always read correetly. 
Minute examination of the regulating 

arts and testing the thermometer should 
made with a new machine as well as 
with the incubators that have been used 
the season before. When setting up a 
new machine or in starting a used one, 
procure a level and be sure that it is setting 
level and solid on the floor. It it is not 
level, we have found that there will be a 
variation of temperature in the different 
corners of the incubator which will result 
in the eggs hatching unevenly. If using | 
a hot water machine, fill the tank with 
rain water if possible. The pipes will not 
corrode so badly as if well water is used. 
This means a longer life of usefulness for 
the incubator. 

Start the machine five days to a week 
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This authoritative 40-page illus- 
trated poultry manual will help you 
make miore money on your poultry. 





Written by experts and illustrated 
by actual photographs it is a gold 
mine of valuable information. We 
will send this Poultry Manual to 
you free and postpaid just as soon 
as we receive your address. 


Collis Products Co. 


Dept. 575 ~ Clinton, Iowa 











before putting in the enEs. One can be 
sure it 1s working correctly in that length | 
of time. The trays may be covered with | 
newspaper which serves to help.retain the 
heat in the absence of 6ggs, ‘and helps in 
getting the machine regulated. 
After the eggs are placed in the trays, | 
let them remain. undisturbed for forty- | 
They then should be turned | 
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f& Like a Gas Stove 
Now you can raise your chicks with less 
worry, iess work and with fewer death 
Met rior perenne FWIRHLOAT hn 
‘ement-—— a .) 
Twin fuoar matic Oil Level—the it inventioa 
since artificial brood chicks be- 
came common practice. 


ytd 
No More Smothered Chicks 
with New Twin-Float Oil Level 


The New Twin-Float Automatic Oil Level makes Sol-Hot 
as easy and simple to operate as e gas stove — just light 
the burner, turn valve to get size of flame desired and 
Sol Hot will burn an even blue flame as long as there is 
oil in the oil container. No wicks to trim—no oil level ad- 
justment to make — no smoke — no smothered or chilled 
chicks. No trouble—no danger—no worry. 


Write for FREE Catalog 
Don’t buy a brooder of any kind 
until you get our 
eke ? ~ F AN 
superior t Sol-Hot is | S a ; yi Fs 
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The Palmer Method of Chicken Mite extermination 
will get all the mites and mite eggs in any coop in four to 
six weeks, Approved by Minnesota Farm Schoo Pays 
for iteelf in one season. Write for Free Booklet. 


| A.D. ScCHIEK Co. 
| ROOM 307 U) MINNEAPOLIS, 
FAWKES BLDG. __ MINN. 
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two or three times each day until the end 
of the eighteenth day. The first week they 
will probably get the required cooling 
during the turning process, but after that 
they should be allowed one cooling at 
each turning of from five to seven minutes. 
The temperature of the room in which 
the machine is operated will be the de- 
termining factor in the length of time re- 
quired for cooling. Cooling the eggs has 
been found by experiments to be neces- 
sary in order that the chicks will hatch 
out strong and sturdy. This is especially 
true of the smaller incubators, tho in the 
large machines tnis has been eliminated 
thru the use of special ventilating devices. 
After the beginning of the nineteenth 
day, we do not disturb the eggs until the 
hatch is completed and the chicks dried 
off nicely. is method does not permit 
sy chilling of the chicks, or disturbing or 
making restless those that have hatched. 
We watch the temperature more closely 
at hatching time, when it is kept even. 
This results in chicks that are not over- 


heated and chicks that will live and grow | 
properly. It pays to read your instruc- | 


‘tion book carefully.—Mrs. H. F., Mo. 


WOULD YOU LIKE TO RAISE 
TURKEYS? 
Continued from page 97 


expecting to enroll about seventy-five 
farmers in eight counties in an attempt to 
raise. turkeys by the so-called artificial 
method. As a matter of fact, it isn’t any 
more artificial than incubator hatching 
and brooding of chicks and we all admit 
that it works with chickens. Each one of 
the cooperators will be furnished with an 
outline of the plan with specific directions 
as.to incubation, brooding, feeding, etc. 
Svrrounding the brooder house will be 
small runs radiating from the center. The 
poults will be kept for only a week on each 
run and then moved on to the next. Four 
runs should be sufficient, then on the fifth 
week they will be back on the first one 
which, in, the meantime, will have been 
spadea up and renovated. 

When the birds reach the period when 
they are removed from the brooder house, 
we hope to have them, still confined in runs 
of sufficient size. In the average farm 
flock of 100 to 200 this will not be at all 
difficult. The flock at the University is in 
a thriving condition and is closely con- 
fined in an enclosure about, 30x75 feet 
They are much easier to take care of ana 
dogs or marauding animals are not feared. 

After the next growing season we hope 
to have pretty conclusive data as to 
whether a farmer can adapt his turkey 
enterprises to our newest knowledge of 
feeding, housing and blackhead disease. 
Any reader who wishes may be listed as a 
cooperator. We know the plan will work 
if the raiser will follow directions. We ad- 
mit the plan is radical, but after all, what 
is anything new? Turkeys can be arti- 
ficially hatched, but don’t hoard the eggs 
over ten days. Use small incubators. 
Brood the little fellows under a hover in a 
brooder house. You'll have to teach them 
how to use the hover but what of that? 
Then, when the time comes for the brooder 
to be discarded, your turkeys will look 
so nice and thrifty that you will think 
twice before you let them mix with the 
hens and run over the already contami- 
nated farm. We think you will provide a 
fenced-in enclosure on lean ground where 
they can be kept away from the chickens. 
Provide a rude shelter for inclement 
weather, feed them intelligently and you 
will raise the nicest bunch of turkeys ever. 

Last but not least, don’t be niggardly 
with the feed for the growing birds. 
Turkeys will pay you back ten-fold for all 
the feed you tov to buy. Give them an 
abundance of roughage. As a final sugges- 
tion, I want to repeat, don’t mix chickens 
and turkeys. It cannot be done. 
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PAN-A-CE-A 


Prevents and relieves 
little-chick ailments 


Give chicks no feed until their systems are strong 
enough to receive it. Nature provides nourishment for 
the first 48 hours. Then raise them the Pan-a-ce-a way. 


Pan-a-ce-a prevents indigestion and indigestion 
leads to bowel troubles which cause more chick losses 
than all other causes combined. ; 


Pan-a-ce-a keeps the system free from poisonous 
waste materials, which are often the cause of fatal 
maladies. No indigestion, no bowel troubles, no gapes, 
no leg weakness where Pan-a-ce-a is fed regularly. 


_ Pan-a-ce-a is a valuable nerve tonic which brings 
into healthy action every little-chick organ. It whets 
the appetite and enables chicks to get the good of 
their feed. 


Pan-a-ce-a contains the best blood builders known. 
It supplies the important minerals so necessary to bone 
development, muscle making and feather formation. 
A Pan-a-ce-a chick outfeathers a non-Pan-a-ce-a chick 
every time. 


Pan-a-ce-a your half-grown fowls 


ff you want early broilers, if you want pullets that 
will mature into fall and winter layers, you must prevent 
the backsets in your flock. Pan-a-ce-a is your insur- 
ance policy. Add it to the ration daily—one pound 
to every fifty pounds of mash or feed. Costs little to 
use. The price of one two-pound broiler will pay for 
all the Pan-a-ce-a 200 chicks will require for 60 days. 


If Pan-a-ce-a does not do all we say, and if it does 
not make you a real profit, take the empty container 
back to the dealer and he will refund your money. 


Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc., Ashland, Ohio 


“" CAPO 
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Why? 





CAPON GOLD a book that explains why Capons are the most profitable part of the poultry business 

Tells everything you will ever want to know about CAPONS. 50 pictures from life that show each step 

n the operation. List of Capon Dealers’ addresses. Tells how to prevent “Slips,” where to get the best 

ne y er — — ae ae immense eating. Big profits realized. Get wise. This book tells 
ow. Copyrigh' new and revi ition. Regu- 

lar 500 copy, prepaid to your address, a short George Beuoy, No. 71, Cedar Vale, Kansas 

time only, for a Dime in coin or stamps. 














SECRETS FREE cf Ba Brooder Hou 


Ba hicks. Warm, dry, ven- 
Becrete of Famous Poultrymen” @ truly re- Yip tiated, flooded with sunlight 
1 ~_ 








Feeding 
markable book. Tells the secret of winter ; how through our Vio-Ray win- 








iets; how to raise bi —— -j dows. . 
sok beutvets ed Pochen, facts that wil : —— Made in eections, Movable 
profit from your Souk. Sent free with the com ents it. a high. 

of the Manufacturers Darling’e Meat Scrap—the standard for 30 Only $45 F.O.B. Des Moines 
y Send your er'e name and we will send your copy today. Complete “> floor 
DARLING & COMPANY, U. 8. Yards. Dept. 8, Chicago, Til, a. is Des Motname BELO AND- 
| ANUFACTURING 
Manufacturers of Digester Tankage, Special a ear 7 ; 





Bone Meal and Fertilizers 
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White Diarrhea 











Splendid Success of Mrs. Ethel 
Rhoades in Preventing 
White Diarrhea 


Mrs. Rhoades’ letter will no doubt be 
of utmost interest to poultry raisers who 
have -had serious losses from White 
Diarrhea. We will let Mrs. Rhoades tell 
it in her own words: 

“Dear Sir: I see reports of so many 
losing their little chicks with 
Diarrhea, so thought I would tell my 
experience. My first incubator 
when but a few days old, began to die 
by the dozens with White Diarrhea. I 
tried different remedies and was about 
discouraged with the chicken business. 
Finally, I sent to the Walker Remedy 
Co., Dept. 222, Waterloo, Ia., for a 
$1.00 box of*their Walko White Diarrhea 
Remedy. It’s just the only thing for this 
terrible disease. We raised 700 thrifty, 
healthy chicks and never lost a single 
chick after the first dose.”—Mrs. Ethel 
Rhoades, Shenandoah, Iowa. 


Cause of White Diarrhea 

White Diarrhea is caused by micro- 
scopic organisms which multiply with 
great rapidity in the intestines of dis- 
eased birds and enormous numbers are 
discharged with the droppings. Readers 
are warned to beware of White Diarrhea. 
Don’t wait until it kills half your chicks. 
Take the “stitch in time that saves nine.” 
Remember, there is scarcely a hatch 
without some infected chicks. Don’t let 
these few infect your entire flock. Pre- 
vent it. Give Walko in all drinking 
water for the first two weeks and you 
won't lose one chick where you lost hun- 
dreds before. These letters prove it: 


Never Lost a Single Chick 
Mrs. L. L. Tam, Burnetts Creek, Ind., 


writes: “I have lost my share of chicks 
from White Diarrhea. Finally I sent for 
two packages of Walko. I raised over 
500 chicks and I never lost a single chick 
from White Diarrhea. Walko not only 
prevents White Diarrhea, but it gives 
the chicks strength and vigor; they de- 
velop quicker and feather earlier.” 


Never Lost One After First Dose 

Mrs. C. M. Bradshaw writes: “I used 
to lose a great many chicks from White 
Diarrhea, tried many remedies and was 
about discouraged. As a last resort I 
sent to the Walker Remedy Co., Dept. 
222, Waterloo, Iowa, for their Walko 
White Diarrhea Remedy. I used two 
50c packages, raised 300 White Wyan- 
dottes and never lost one or had one 
sick after giving the medicine and my 
chickens are larger and healthier than 
ever before. I have found this company 
thoroughly reliable and always get the 
remedy by return mail.”—Mrs. C. M. 
Bradshaw, Beaconsfield, Iowa. 


You Run No Risk 

We will send Walko White Diarrhea 
Remedy entirely at our risk—postage 
prepaid—so you can see for yourself 
what a wonder-working remedy it is for 
White Diarrhea in baby chicks. So you 
can prove—as thousands have proven— 
that it will stop your losses and double, 
treble, even quadruple your profits. Send 
50c for package of Walko (or $1.00 for 
extra large box)—give it in all drinking 
water and watch results. You'll find you 
won't lose one chick where you lost dozens 
before. It’s a positive fact. You run no 
risk. We guarantee to refund your money 
promptly if you don’t find it the greatest 
little chick saver you ever used. The Pioneer 


National Bank, the oldest and strongest bank 
in Waterloo, Ia., stands back of our guarantee, 


Walker Remedy Co., Dept. 222, Waterloo, lowa 


White | 
chicks | 
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BABY CHICK DISEASES 


Some losses in chicks are directly trace- 
able to diseased parent stock. The first 
essential in healthy chicks is healthy, 
vigorous breeding stock. Alh diseases of 
mature fowls are not directly communi- 
cable to the chick, yet any disease which 
lowers the vitality of breeding stock may 
influence the health and vigor of the off- 
spring. Worm infestations, bronchitis, lice 
and roup are devitalizing agencies which 
lower the vigor of the eggs for hatching 
purposes. ‘The first step in successfully 
preventing losses in baby chicks, therefore, 
involves the selection of eggs from healthy, 
vigorous, disease-free flocks. Flocks that 
have suffered from cholera, typhoid, 
coccidiosis, tuberculosis, nutritional dis- 
eases, intestinal worms, roup or Canadian 
flu should not be expected to furnish eggs 
of as high hatchability or chicks with as 
high a rate of livability as healthy 
flocks. 

Bacillary White Diarrhea—One serious, 
incurable disease of baby chicks may be 
transmitted thru the egg. The only way to 
forestall or prevent its occurrence is by 
eliminating infected fowls and thereby 
avoid infected eggs. Eggs for hatching 
purposes can often be purchased from 
flocks free of bacillary white diarrhea. 

Not all young chicks that suffer from 


diarrhea have the bacillary type of the | 


disease. Improper feeding, chilling, or 
overheating may produce a fatal diarrhea. 
The non-specific type of diarrhea is gen- 
erally traceable to faulty management. 
Bacillary white diarrhea is widespread and 
probably kills more baby chicks under 
two weeks of age than all other ills. The 
development of a fatal diarrhea should 
arouse suspicion of the bacillary type. This 
form of diarrhea may be spread thru the 
egg to the chicks. Infected hens often 
harbor the infection in their ovaries. Some 
flocks contain as high as 75 infected fowls 
in every hundred. Probably less than 5 
percent of the flocks of the heavier breeds 
are absolutely free of bacillary white 
diarrhea. On an average 150 fowls in 
every 1,000 are infected. 

One infected chick in the brood may, 
thru the infected droppings, spread the 
disease thruout the brood. Sometimes the 
infection is traceable to contaminated in- 
cubators, feeding utensils, or brooder 
houses. By proper feeding and handling, 
the disease, even in baby chicks, can be 
checked, yet no medicine of curative 
value has been found. Flocks that have 
suffered losses in baby chicks in recent 
years probably harbor bacillary white 
diarrhea. Is your flock infected? If so, 
remove all infected breeding stock. 

The bulk of the infected fowls can be 
detected by the blood test. All reactors 
should be marketed and the houses thoroly 
cleaned. Removal of infected fowls must 
be followed by sanitary measures which 
destroy the existing infection in quarters. 
Baby chicks during the first three weeks 
of life, should be protected from infection 
in dirty brooder houses. Incubators as well 


as brooders should be thoroly cleaned and | 
Suspicious chicks should be | 


disinfected. 
promptly destroyed and proper feeding 
methods should be employed to insure 
normal growth and development. 

Leg Weakness—In prevention of leg 
weakness, sunshine is of greatest value, or 
as a substitute, codliver oil may be used in 
the ration. Leg weakness is most com- 
monly observed in chicks between one and 
two months of age. The first symptoms of 
leg weakness is unsteadiness in walkin 
or a tendency to sit down. Advance 
cases become weak and unable to stand. 
Mild symptoms may be checked by the 
addition of 2 percent codliver oil to the 
diet or direct exposure to sunshine may 
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Stop Chick 


Diarrhea 


When diarrhea of any kind, except 
the bacillary type, for which there is no 
known cure, appears in the flock, stop 
it. Modern science has evolved a tablet 
to cope with this chick plague. You 
get it only in 


Dr. Hess 
WHITE DIARRHEA TABLETS 


You use them either way, as a preven- 
tive, or as a remedy. 

Lots of folks like to take no chances 
of backsets from diarrhea in their 
flock. For the first three weeks they 
give all the drinking water this scien- 
tific treatment. 


You simply crush and dissolve 4 
tablets to each gallon. Need never 
stir but once. 


These tablets are inexpensive. You 
get 225 fifteen-grain tablets for one 
dollar. Or 100 for fifty cents. 


Now mark this—You use these tab- 
lets at our risk, not yours. If any 
form of diarrhea attacks your flock 
that Dr. Hess White Diarrhea Tablets 
will not remedy, and do it most effec- 
tually, your dealer will refund your 
money cheerfully, because he knows 
we protect him fully. 


DR. HESS & CLARK, Inc. 
Ashland, Ohio 


Stopped Roup Losses 
the Very Next Day 


A letter from Wm. R. Massie, Mechanicsville; 
N. Y., says: “I have had very good results with 
Conkey’s Roup Remedy used in the water on in- 
cubator chicks. I stopped losing them the next 
day. I always use it now in the drinking water.” 

Conkey’s Roup Remedy comes in the form of a 
powder; easily dissolves in water. Chickens 
doctor themselves as they drink. 

It kills roup germs, stops the disease and keeps 
the water sterile, thus preventing spread of colds 
and disease through the contamination of water 
by affected fowls. 

Prices on Conkey’s Roup Remedy anywhere 
—Packages, 30c, 60c, $1.20; 1% Ib. can, $2.50; 
5 Ib. can, $5.75; all postpaid. 

Conkey’s Canker Special stops and reduces 
that swelling of the membranes in the eyes and 
other places caused by colds or other roupy 
conditions. Prevents cankers from forming. 
Squirt it into eyes and nostrils. 

Eastern Prices—Packages, 50c; pint, $1.20; 
quart, $2.00; gallon, $7.00; all postpaid. 

Colorado and West—Packages, 60c; pint, 
$1.45; quart, $2.40; gallon, $8.00; all postpaid. 

If your dealer cannot supply you with Con- 
key’s, don’t accept substitutes, as they — | 
do actual harm. Send us your order, and we will 
ship C. O. D. postage prepaid, so that you 
can pay the postman for the remedy only when 
it arrives. [250] 

Conkey’s Poultry Book, sent for only 4 cents 
stamps to pay postage. The G. E. Conkey Co., 
6633 Broadway, Cleveland, Ohio. 








The High-grade hatcher, sold 
direct from factory to user at 
rock bottom ces under strong 


, copper hot 
water tank, double heating sys- 
tem, self regulator, extra large oil 
tank, safety lamp, nursery, auto- 

» matic ventilation, etc. Most 
220-egg - $18.25 | simple, durable and successful. 








- 33. tu y to use. y 
++] - 33-38 experience. Largest factory in 
Srooders, $5.75 up Northwest. Big new Incubator 


ankato Incubator Co., Box 709, Mankato, Minn. 
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effect a cure. Advanced cases do not re- 
spond to treatment. 

Coccidiosis—One of the most common 
diseases of chicks at the age of one to 
three months of age is coccidiosis. This 
disease occurs at the time most farmers 
feel the danger period has passed. Bloody 
diarrhea is a common symptom. It should 
not be confused with bacillary white 
diarrhea. Blood in the feces is almost diag- 
nostic of coccidiosis in a highly fatal dis- 
ease of chicks. Prevention again is the chief 
weapon of defense. Sanitation comes first. 
The value of dry milk in the treatment of 
this disease as first suggested by the Cali- 
fornia experiment station, has been em- 
ployed with encouraging results in flocks 
in the Cornbelt. Owners who have experi- 
enced losses from coccidiosis will do well 
to add 40 percent dry skimmilk to the dry 
mash as a preventive. Aside from the 
medicinal properties of the lactose, the 
nutrient effect is recommended by poultry 
experts for growing chicks. 

In addition to the feeding of dry skim- 
milk, care must be taken to keep the 
quarters clean. It often becomes neces- 
sary to provide temporary quarters, and 
divide the chicks into separate groups. 
The number of groups depends upon 
facilities and weather conditions. Cocci- 
diosis is spread thru the droppings and if 
the disease shows a tendency to spread, 
the owner must inaugurate a general clean- 
up. Sanitary feed and water containers 
that prevent fecal contamination of the 
feed are desirable and effective preventive 
measures. The chronic form of coccidiosis 
may carry over in a flock causing symp- 
tons of paralysis in the pullets until late 
in the fall. The rapidly fatal type of the 
disease in young chicks is being more fre- 
quently observed while the disease is 
being recognized in full grown or ma- 
ture fowls during the winter months. 

Nutritional Roup—A disease resembling 
roup with whitish exudate in the eyes, and 
white colored patches in the mouth, may 
result from deficiency in rations. Affected 
fowls are unthrifty. The fact that this 
disease may occur when green food is 
available to the growing flock makes it 
necessary to see that it is easily accessible. 
The ranging distance may not be utilized 
by all chickens in the flock. As the green 
food adjacent to houses becomes short 
all chickens may not eat sufficient amounts 
to forestall the development of nutritional 
roup. In such cases temporary fences may 
insure the needed green food, or it may be 
necessary to make it available by cutting 
and feeding.—Dr. Robert Graham, Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 


HEN TESTING ASSOCIATION 

A plan for testing hens similar to that 
used by the cow testing associations has 
been started among twenty poultry 
breeders located in the southern counties 
of the lower peninsula of Michigan. An 
inspector or hen tester has been hired 
who is to visit these flocks once a month 
to run the traps and weigh the eggs. 

The association is striving not only for 
high yearly production but for eggs that 
weigh not less than 24 ounces to the 
dozen. A certificate will be issued to all 
hens that lay 200 or more eggs during the 
year, averaging 24 ounces per dozen. 
This record of performance association 
expects thru this work to make it prac- 
tically possible for a large number of 
breeders to select the highest producing 
Strains in their flocks just as the cow test- 
ing associations have helped dairymen to 
eliminate the poorer cows.—I. J. M., Ind. 


“The cubical capacity of the brooder 
house shou always be kept as low as 
possible,”’ 
agricultural college. A 414-foot back wall 
and 7-foot front wall are quite satisfac- 
tory. The 10x12 brooder house is large 
enough for flocks of 300 to 500 chicks. 
More than four chicks a square foot should 
not be put into a house and it is better 
to allow only three chicks a square foot. 





| 
| 
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says F. P. Hanson of the Illinois | 
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ORIGINATED 1916--PATENTED 


Bring 


s Amazing Success 


with BABY CHICKS 





Admits Ultra-Violet Rays, 
Prevents Rickets, Leg 
Weakness, Death Loss 


If you want unusual success with your 
chicks this year raise them under GLASS 
CLOTH, This wonder material admits the 
life giving ultra-violet energy rays of the 
sun, (Plain — stops them) Science has 
ese rays prevent rickets, soft- 
ness, leg weakness and many other chick 
troubles. Death loss from these causes is 
stopped. Ultra-violet rays enter the body, 
supplying Vitamine D and speeding up the 
Fred Turner DUilding of bone and tissue. Chicks thrive 
Discoverer ®™azingly and grow very fast. If you want 
of GlassCloth to raise every chick, if you want early broil- 
ers and layers, put GLASS CLOTH in your 
brooder house windows and build a GLASS CLOTH 
scratch shed where the chicks can run and exercise in real 
sunlight. Itis nature’s health remedy. All youneed is a 
roll of GLASS CLOTH and a few scraps of lumber. Mil- 
lions of yards in use today. Success everywhere. Experts 
recommend it. Repays its cost many times a season. Take 
advantage of the trial offer below. 


The Ames Test 


Experts and practical poultry 
raisers everywhere recom- 
mend GLASS CLOTH. Ina 
test at Ames College 25 per 
® cent of the chicks under plain 
. glass died, while all under 
GLASS CLOTH lived and grew rapidly. The illustration 
at the leftis taken from an rege py ey showin: 
the differencein two chicks that the same start an 
the same care, except that the big one had plenty of ultra- 
violet light and the runt had none. For big success with 
chicks give them ultra-violet energy admitted through 
alarge areaof GLASS CLOTH. 


Turner Bros. 
Bladen, Nebr. Wellington, Ohio 














Ideal for 
HOT BEDS 


Much Cheaper 
Than Glass 


GLASS CLOTH is the cheapest and best covering for hot 
beds. Costs a fraction as much as glass and gives far bet- 
ter results. Vegetables and flowers mature weeks earlier 
and produce bigger yields because GLASS CLOTH admits 
the life giv ing ultra-violet rays of the sun. (Plain glass 
stops them.) Plants grow stronger and hardier and trans- 
plant better. GLASS CLOTH holds the heat of the sun 
and throws it to all parts of the frame. Under glass, 
— become weak and spindley for want of ultra-violet 
ight. Try GLASS CLOTH on your hot beds this year. 
Take advantage of the low trial offer price below. 


Accept No Imitations 


Genuine, durable GLASS CLOTH is made only by Turner 
Bros., under exclusive patents. No other concern can copy 
our process. No other has the same weather resisting for- 
mula. Avoidimitations. Real GLASS CLOTH is a strong 
fabric specially treated to make it transparent, water- 
proct and weatherproof, Originated in 1916 and proven 

y eleven years success, ou will know it by its quality. 
So much cheaper than glass it has won wide popularity 
all over the United States and Europe. 


TRIAL OFFER 


Send $5.00 for big roll 45 ft. long and 36in. wide, id. 
(Will cover scratch shed 9xl15ft.) If, after ten days use, 
you do not findit better than glass or any substitute, return 

it and we will refund your money. For smaller quantity 

send $3.50 for 30 ft. roll, or $2.25 for 18 ft. roll. Common: 
sense instructions, **Feeding for Eggs,’’ with each order. 

Catalog illustrating uses on request. (Many dealers sell 

Glass Cloth.) 


ail the COUPON! 


TURNER BROS., Dept. 847 
Biaden, Nebr., Wellington, Ohio 


I enclose$ for which send me postpaid...... rolls 
of GLASS CLOTH at the advertised trial offer price. 
If not satisfied after 10 days use I may return it and 
you will refund my money. 












Name 











— State.......... / 
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Copyright, 1927, by Turner Bros. 











CUT PRICES 


Send fora Freeco 
of this handy book. It 
shows everything the poultry 
raiser needs at lowest prices. 

Saves you money on Incubators, 
es Br ers, Fountains, Feeders, 
Coops, Trap Nests, Markers, 
Remedies, etc. For example— 


300-CHICK $ 
BROODER 4~ 


Burns kerosene safely—economic- 
ally—without soot, ashes or odor. 
Free Catalog also shows our 500- 
chick coal-heat, self-regulating 
Brooder at only $9.75. 

We beat big city prices. Send for 
log and see for yourself. 


Brown lyncnScort Co. 


1149 MAIN ST. MONMOUTH, ILL. (1) 
WS GHIP LN 19 HOURS-L: 


OR REFUND 5 PER CENT © 

EGG FLOCK 

was the record of Colonial Leghorns owned by Mear! R. 

REE ess. Let us tell you how we areable to 

sel] SUPER-TEST Accredited Chicks for 

less money than most hatcheries, yet give 

you quality like Mr. Hess got. We hatch 

all leading breeds. Our big, colored chick 

book is FREE. Why buy ‘‘cheap”’ chicks 
when you can get the best for|ess? 


COLONIAL POULTRY FARMS 
Box 823, PLEASANT HILL, MO. 

































NOW FREE ~ ~~ SHOEMAKERS POULTRY BOOK 


Shows and describes 53 varieties Old Reliable Blood i 
Tested Flocks SHOEMAKER STRAINS—best for 38 
years. Gives facts about handling, feeding, housing, 
diseases and remedies. LOW PRICES on fowls, eges, 
CHICKS, Brooder Stoves and Supplies. BOOK-FREE 
C. C. SHOEMAKER, Box 70, FREEPORT, ILL. 


BLACK LEGHORN Szsr*="sttstm=s: 
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Stops Diarrhea 
In few hours, disease is checked and sick 
chicks full of pep. 





It’s easy to stop chicks dying from 
diarrhea. All you need do is drop 
an Avicol tablet in the drinking water. 
Thousands of poultry raisers. year after 
year, raise nearly every chick by this simple 
precaution. Mrs. E. E. Franks, Ramsdell, Tex., 
writes: ‘‘I was losing 10 to 15 chicks a day before 
I received the Avica. I haven't lost one since.”’ 

A free test of Avicol will show how easily diarrhea 
and other bowel diseases are prevented and stopped. 
The way it makes sick chicks lively and healthy, 
in just a few hours, is positively amazing. If you 
have never tried Avicol, write for a free sample, or 
send 50c for a full-sized package, to Burrell- 
Dugger Co., 810 Postal Stat'on Bidg., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. It costs nothing to try the 50c 
package, because Avicol is guaranteed to do the 
work or money refunded. But if you prefer, try 
the free sample first. 


FREE Book twocane ror CHICKS 


Gives Money Making Secrets of Poultry Rais- 
ing. Tells how to hatch, care for and feed chicks 
until fully grown. Gives plan of Poultry and 
Brooder Houses, Describes Miller’s ““IDEAL’’ IN- 
CUBATORS with Patented kyo Turning Trays. Oil 
and Coal Kurning BROODERS Fees for hatching — 
Baby Chicks — BARGAIN PRICES. WRITE TODAY! 
J. W. MILLER CO,, Box 24, Rockford, Il. 
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How To Make A. 
Brooder At Home 


A 14-year-old boy can make, in an hour, 
a brooder that will raise husky, healthy 
chicks. The materials needed are a shoe- 
box, one-sixth yard of oilcloth, a handful 
of nails and a. Putnam Brooder Heater. 
A hammer and a saw are the only tools 
you need. The cost of this practical home- 
made brooder, complete with Heater, will 
not be more than $4.96. 

After making and using such a brooder, 
Joseph Sevigny, a breeder of Minorcas at 
Arctic, R. I., writes: “I never lost one 
chick and raised over 100, and with these 
made a clean sweep at Providence and 
Arctic Shows.” 

This home-made brooder will care for 
from 35 to 60 chicks. For a larger num- 
ber, simply use more brooders. The chicks 
do better when divided into small flocks. 








Capacity: 35 ~ 
to 60 chicks FEB 

You can operate thishome-made brooder 
anywhere—in a sunny room, in an open 
shed or, if provided with a roof, out of 
doors. To clean and disinfect, you simply 
lift out the hover and Heater. The floor 
of the brooder is even with the ground 
so that the chicks easily learn to run out 
and in. Ventilation is automatic. The 
Heater radiates heat from above upon 
the backs of the chicks like the mother 
hen. The hover is so constructed that 
the chicks can find the exact warmth 
they like best. It can be adjusted to 
suit any season, January to July. 

The Putnam Brooder Heater burns 10 
days without filling or trimming. It can- 
not be blown out or flare up—is fire-safe. 
The Putnam Heater is practically inde- 
structible—made throughout of brass and 
galvanized iron. You should beware of 
heaters similar in outward appearance 
but using the old style and unsafe wick 
burner, requiring trimming every day. 
The Putnam stamp is on every genuine 
Putnam Heater. It is a guarantee of 
satisfaction. 


practical 


Burns 10 Days without attention 


Postpaid 
to your 
door 





ow to Get the Brooder Heater: 


Send $4.75, check or money order, to 
I. PUTNAM, Route 372-R, Elmira, N. Y. I 
will shim you a Galvanized Steel Heater, post- 
paid to your door. If you prefer a pure 


Aluminum one, send $6.25. If not satisfied, 





return the Heater in good order within 30 
days; I will refund your money, 

My booklet ‘‘Poultry Helps’', free on re- 
quest. It tells how to make at home practical 
Brooders, Oat Sprouters and Non-Freeze 
Drinking Fountains. Will save you many 
dollars, 


| profiteering. 
Send today for your copy. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


LAKE REGION POULTRY PLAN 
Continued from page 7 
sible, be located at a center of good high- 
ways and also where railroad facilities 
would make it possible to express in eggs 
at times when roads are blockaded. 

3. Management is all-important. No 
matter what the plan, the cooperative is 
a business and must be operated on busi- 
ness principles. A reduction in production 
must be followed by reduction in person- 
nel. Overhead costs and efficiency of 
operation must be the object of constant 
and diligent scrutiny. 

As the number of associations increased, 
there grew an increasing demand for 
various kinds of service which could only 
be secured thru joint effort. This led to 
the organization of a joint sales agency 
known as the Lake Region Cooperative 
Egg and Poultry Exchange. The first and 
greatest service rendered by the exchange 
is, of course, that of sales and standardiza- 
tion. The very best consumers, those will- 
ing to pay the outside price, are people 
who want to bargain for an assured volume 
thruout all seasons of the year. Inde- 
pendent local associations could never 
make a bid for business of this kind, but 
the combined volume of the many makes 
it possible for their joint sales agency to 
satisfy these valuable customers. b 

In order to market efficiently, stand- 
ardization work must be done. Grading 
in the various associations must be uni- 
form. This requires a specialized service 
for this work, rende by the central 
organization. 

Another service is that of traffic. Prod- 
uce is most economically moved to market 
in carlots. During the period of volume 
production, local associations can make 
up such shipments but when production 
is low, they would be compelled to hold 
the first deliveries too long if they were to 
wait until carlots had been accumulated. 
By combining their volume, the ship- 
ments of the various locals are made to 
concentration points where carloads of 
individual grades are made up and the 
produce moved out from point of concen- 
tration to market in carlots. 

Early in the history of the Lake Region 
Exchange it was found advisable to estab- 
lish the Lake Region brand of eggs and 
poultry. The value of this brand to the 
producers in the sections served is hard to 
estimate, but it is great and its value is 
increasing. The Lake Region brand on a 
case of eggs means more money to the 
producer and assured quality to the buyer. 

At the present time three feeding and 
dressing plants where poultry is fattened 
and dressed are operated by the exchange. 
The Lake Region brand of poultry which 
is packed atjthese plants is making a name 
for itself on the markets where it has been 
sold. With sales of large volume in all the 
different grades placed in the hands of a 
central sales agency, it is possible to make 
a study of the needs and demands of the 
various markets so that each grade may 
be placed on the market willing to pay the 
best price for that particular commodity. 
The Lake Region Cooperative Egg and 
Poultry Exchange is marketing brown 
eggs where the brown is preferred and 
white eggs where that is desired. Their 
eggs are carried to the housewives in the 
large cities of Minnesota as well as markets 
elsewhere. Various grades have been sold 
for export where the exporter was willing 
to pay more than the domestic market 
offered on those particular grades. 

Certain conclusions may be drawn from 
our experience in marketing so far. First, 


| it is probably an unfair, altho a com- 
monly held opinion, that handlers of | 


farmers’ produce in the past have been 
In our opinion they have 
done the best they could but it is virtually 
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Buy 

Hatched Chicks 
THERE is a Smith equipped 
hatchery near you where 
better chicks are hatched, where 
you can get the kind of chicks 
that grow into paying flocks 

because they are 


Hatched Healthy 


The Smith principle of forced 
draft incubation furnishes more 
fresh air and oxygen than any 


other type. No hot spots—no 
cold corners. Less disease among Smith 
Hatched Chicks than any others. If 
you don’t know of a Smith Hatchery 
in your vicinity write us. 


Helpful Literature FREE 
The Smith Incpbator Company 


1984 W. 74th St. Cleveland, Ohio 


5 Fits 














ANRRASASSSSSSS..50 Days Trial 
“} == ==—= \Money Back 
Mmm) If Not Satistied 


Wisconsins haveled in quality: ; 

efficiency and price. You take no chances. 
We give 30 days’ trial—then if you are not 
Satisfied you can return them at our expense. 


140 Ege—‘ 
180 Ege—$ > 
250 Ege—$22. Canopy Brooder, $ 
340 Egg—$30.75; with Canopy Brooder, $ 
Drum Brooder (50 - 200 Chick Capacity) 
24-in. Canopy, Wickless (25 to 125 Chick) $10.25 
44-in. Canopy, Wickless (50 to S00Chick) $14.75 
42 in. Coal Stove, $13.75; 52 in., $17.50 
Incubators have double walls 
double glass doois, hot a a 
self-regulating. Shipped complete, with all 
Serie cetse oie Sas eset 

° 1) 
up to 2000 Eggs. ™ - 











OR ALL INCUBATORS 
ENDS YOUR MOISTURE TROUBLES 
$1.00 ronsue “Fmt” wanTeD 


EVAPOMETER CO. Dept.R, Fargo, N. D. 
FOY’S BIG BOOK, in Colors 


as Bgueb Hata Lo “- ¢ 
an ng. Low 
B ock 
PIGRONS. Weite Today! PRERY 
FRANK FOY, ba 5, 
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impossible for them to strike at the funda- 
mental needs in improv ing the market 

It seems that in all kinds of perishable 
products the cooperative is the leading 

gency toward improvement. This is due, 
in our opinion, to the fact that there is a 
great need for education of the producer. 
He must be shown first that the market 
demands a good product, and second how 
he may deliver the kind of product that 
the market demands and is willing to pay 
for. The most convincing argument in 
getting the producer to deliver a high 
quality product is a satisfactory price for 
the commodity. 

Results obtained in our experience lead 
to the opinion that those who have taken 
the pains, have been willing to assimilate 
information as to the care of eggs and 
proper method of dressing poultry for the 
market and things along that line are those 
satisfied, while people who are careless 
producers and who actually were receiv- 
ing more than the just price for their 
products at the expense of the careful 
producer under the old plan of marketing, 
are apt to be discouraged and dissatisfied 
with the service rendered thru the coopera- 
tive. 

All cooperatives, of course, suffer from 
the weakness that they are unable to limit 
the service altogether to their membership. 
Their influence on the markets which they 
affect has a tendency to lead many people 
to underestimate the value of the service 
rendered by the cooperative. If the prices 
returned are compared with the terminal 
markets, it is very much higher than was 
the case previous to the organization of the 
cooperative. 

The volume handled by these associa- 
tions could not help but influence the local 
market. During the first calendar year of 
its existence the Lake Region Exchange 
sold for its member associations about 
$3,000,000 worth of eggs and poultry. This 
is a large volume to remove from the old 
channels of trade and its effect was keenly 
felt in our territory. 

Building up a business of such large 
proportions in a period so short and with 
little similar experience elsewhere to draw 
on for information naturally would entail 
the making of some mistakes, but on the 
whole our marketing experience has been 
very satisfactory and successful and we 
have made an honest effort to benefit by 
our mistakes and not to make the same 
error repeatedly. Unquestionably organi- 
zation of our cooperative association has 
resulted in more money paid to the farmer 
producers for eggs and poultry than they 
ever received previous to that time. 

It can be truly said that cooperative 
mi pe ‘ting of eggs and poultry in Minne- 
sota is a farm bureau accomplishment. 
The Rice county association was devel- 
oped by the Rice county farm bureau. 
Nearly all the local associations were 

organized thru farm bureau activities in 
their locality. 

The Lake Region Cooperative Egg and 
Poultry Exchange was organized at the 
offices of the Minnesota Farm Bureau 
Federation at a meeting of local associa- 
tions called for that purpose. A. A. 
Me Pheeters, who as county agent in Rice 
county was a man behind the gun in that 

rganization, is now successfully filling the 
sition as general manager cf the 
exchange. 

Marketing of eggs and poultry is be- 
coming incre asingly important as produc- 
tion is increasing by leaps and bounds. The 
cooperative method is based on sound 
economical principles and will spread with 
the industry. 


Standard Breeds and Varieties of 
Chickens is farmers’ bulletin 1506 put out 
the United States department of agri- 
ilture, Washington, D. ¢ It tells in 
tail about the Ame Sd Asiatic, Eng- 
h and Mediterranean classes of chickens. 
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SUCCESSFUL 


HOT WATER BROODER 

140 Chicks, only $7.50 

260 Chicks, =~ $10.75 
==—_— 


Galvanized tron 
5} Calif. Redwood 
insulating Board _— 

a 


insulating Board 


EVERY yous 
LAPP’ 


California 


FARMING 





Think ofit! The famous 
Ironclad delivered freight 
paid east of the Rockies 


absolutely no 
n freight charges if 
Incubator is made of 
Eve: 


or money back. You take 
risk. We pay retur 
not satisfactory 
Redwood, covered with galvanized iron 


i 30 Days’ Tri al, guar: antes d t6 please 
5 


y joint 


lapped. Strongest and most durable incubator construction, double 


walls, airspace between, deep nursery, se!f-regulating, 
heat. Copper tanks in Incubator and Brooder. 
complete with all fixtures, allsetup, ready to use. 


Lowest Factory Freight Paid Prices 
140 Egg—$13.85; with Hot Water Brooder « $19.60 
260 Egg—$23.50; with Hot Water Brooder « $32.50 
140 Egg—with 36-inch C anopy Brooder - « $23.85 
260 Egg—with 36-inch Canopy Brooder - - 


Gattis 
Extees ~ 


PREPA 


Our Hot Wat-r Brooders are made of 
California Redwood, with Copper Tanks 


hot water 
Mac hines shipped 


$33.50 


520 Egg-—$47.00; with 46-in. Canopy Brooder $58.50 
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Order Direct 
From this Ad.” 


You take norisk order- 
ing direct from this 
We give you thirt 
days trial. Money back ? 
if not satisfied. That 
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operate 


Priming. Lights like Oil Stove. 


36 in. Canopy, 50 to 300 Chick, $11.75 
46 in. Canopy, 50 to 500 Chick, $13.25 


oil feed—hot. bive ye os 
ves,Floats or Levers to get out of 
order. Gives more heat with less oil. No 


amy we fer ey _ § 
we let you the sole 
judge. If for any rea- 260 

60n, you are not satis- i 

fied with your purchase Ege Size 

you can send it back — we will pay the return freight © 
charges and return your money. If not ready to order ; 
now, write for our FREE Catalog. 



















IRONCLAD INCUBATOR CO. 





8 Boxi3 Racine, Wisconsin 








ON’T get a brooder until you have read the 
new Buckeye Book. It gives all the 
facts about the greatest brooder values we 
have ever offered. It tells how you can save 
money. And more than that, it shows the way 
to make more money from your poultry. It 
shows the way to prevent losses—to raise more 
chicks from every brood, and to do it with less 
time and work. All this money-saving, 
money-making information is free. Write us, 
today, for the new Buckeye Book. 
Compare Buckeye with other 
Reduced brooders. Instantly, you'll see 
Prices g the big values Buckeye offers. 
The new Buckeye Coal-Burn- 
ing Brooders have larger 
stoves. They hold more 
coal; they give more 
heat; they burn longer 
with one fueling. And 
the new Revolving 










THE BUCKEYE INCUBATOR CO. 
2633 Euclid Ave., SPRINGFIELD, O. 


KR: Buckeye “ 


incubators and eye 
















Write for 
Free Book 


Hover saves time and Maartng The Buckeye 
Oil-Burning Brooder is the last word in sim- 
plicity and chick-raising efficiency. Simply 
light the burner andit stays lighted—it stays 
regulated. It cares for your chicks day and 
night without fuss or worry. 


Buckeye Incubators Hatch More 
Chicks 
But let us send you all the facts about these 
money-saving, reliable brooders. And we'll tell 
you how Buckeye Incubators Aatch more 
chicks. We'll send you the new Buckeye 
Book. Write us for it, today. 


These kevel 


tila Tavs 


Colony Broo ders 


Will seve your Baby Chucks / 
—_/ 














w th many, poultry raising wae a side line until 
we showed t how to make it one of th 
stay ye of t he b ank account. Our cour ys al p ng 
€ eggs in fall and wint ed bills, c ihe no! 
F red | a one other imp rtant 
Or 8 r methods. Free book, iow To 
Raise Poultry Profit” wiil ¢ ye mening, a Tete py Do it new. 


NATIONAL POULTRY INSTITUTE, Dept. 513, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


SQUAB & BOOK «) FREE 


Breed squabs and make money. Sold by millions. 
Write at once for free 40-page book beautifully 
printed in colors telling how to doit. You 
will be surprised, PLYMOUTH ROCK SQuAB CO. 
609 H St., Melrose Highlands, Mass. 


















Valuable New Poultry 
Book Free—100 Ps ABCs. 


) ducks, geese, d- ys, pity baby chicks, 
incubators & brooders at lowest prices. 
America's great Industry. My 45th year. 
W. A. Weber, Box |4, Mankato, Minn. 


BABY CHICKS fouls Focs 


68 BREF DSJA merica’s most profitable purebred chick- 
éns, ducks, geese, turkeys. Heavy Producers. 10,000 
prises. Big Catalog free. A. A. Ziemer, Austin, Minn, 


CHICKS. C. 0. D. rie 


KENTUCKY J 
“£3 Pure-bred. Write for catalog. Reference. 
Poultry Dept. University of Kentucky. 


earecns HATCHERY, 355W,4th ST., LEXINGTON, KY. 





















IW FREE! 


Here’s a book worth doliars that 
i we have decided to mail free to 
all chick buyers who write for it. 3 colors, 
illustrated. Tells how we hatch the better 
kind of State Accredited “. 
chicks at lowest prices. 
Leading varieties. 60,000 
weekly. You know you will 
be treated right if you buy 
from MISSOURI STATE 
HATCHERY, Box 938 
Butler, Mo. 
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8 years’ reputation 
BUY heavy laying 
SU PERION and color 13 
please Live 





oon ative cate 
Saperior Hatehery,Box 827, 
Ohio Accres lited. Prize 


CHICKS WITH PEP winnerg Naiiosal and 


other shows. High egg produ elivery 
Guaranteed. Thirteen bree “ *G oes log “o 
Holgate Chick Hatchery, Box W, Holgate, Ohio 


STERLING QUALITY CHICKS from 





Windsor.Mo 














ure brex blood tested flocks, 
| OGAN TESTED. Full Live Arr 
eo Leading Varietica. Low Prices. Fr 
Bank Reference 
FAIRVIEW HATCHERY, ‘Box t, ARCOLA, ILLINOIS 





CHICKS—32 BREEDS.7c up. Circuler tree. 
TILMER THOMPSON, ELMORE, MINNESOTA 
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}BIG TEN PER CENT DISCOUNT 
received during this month. 
epost reqired. SAVE MONEY. BUY NOW our 
igorous, Pure Bred Chicks from Heavy Laying 
Full Lj es we Delivery Guaran 


5. C. White ° 
Barred Rocks. 8, Anconaa,. 
White Rocks and Wyandota.. 





Annually for both WHITE DIARRHEA 
and TUBERCULOSIS. | done by 
Ass’t State Vet. under U. of I. su 


Prices from only $12 up. Bre DI NTS. 

ful BIG COLOR PLATE BOOK FR’ explains were 

ins and prices. BE SAFE for 1 this 
Book at once. Reference, First National Bank. 

LING’S HATCHERY, Box 500, ONEIDA, ILLINOIS 











j) ACCREDITED And under State 
Supervision for four 
years. All flocks Inspected and i 
Heavy Laying Strains 
livery Guaranteed, Prepaid. White Leg- 
horns, 50, $6.50; 100, =, Barred, White 
and Buff Rocks, 8. Reds, 50, $7.50; 
100, $14. Buff Orpi cate White Wyan- 
dots, Partridge Rocks, 50, $8; 100, $15. Light Brahmas, 
White Urpingtons, 50, $10; 100, $19. Heavy Assorted, 50, 
$5.75; 100. 310.50. ‘sec per Chick off on 500 and le on 1000 
orders. No Discount on Assorted. Ref.—Bank of Chestnut. 
CHESTNUT HATCHERY, 


Box K, CHESTNUT, ILLINOIS 





SsiNt =" : 
meg . Switzer, Skiatook, ones r 
>/ from her Shinn pullets. Every de , 
we receive letters raising our hicks, : 
one saying “* Your chicks are as 
others costing 70e each.”” Thousands o —— 
mers are satisfied, becauseShinn chicks are bred, 
hatched and sold right. Our stock backed by 
over 20 years ny ag Lrecmne. Chicks as 
low as a Sui rite for free catalog. 


WAYNE Ni «SHINE, "bor 190 GREENTOP, MO. 





ALL ABOUT CHICKS. Our big cata- 

log telis all about our Ohio Accredited 

chicks. Every breeder banded. Prices 

reasonable. Every chick guaranteed. 

Find out about our chick guarantee 
plan. You can’t lose, 


Hoytville Hatchery, Box 40, Hoytville, Ohio 





Get our beautiful New Free book entitled* wy As 
of See s."° Mg 38 — 
rofitable sesteties avy. ay 
' “Geneva rCunket * th 


4 ohio oy Focnew un z ; our 
ite today for new low _p 

coer 

Geneva ember ntertas’ ‘Baby Chick Assn. 


Box 21, GENEVA, IND. 





CHICKS ‘ fro <- rere bred, heavy laying, State inspected 
y Full Live Delivery ig P= ed, Pre- 
paid. cen) Strain Wh. Leghorns, Br. Leghorns, An- 
OnAs, Heavy Mixed. 50, $6.50: 100, $12: 600 $58. Barred 
is, Buff Orpingtons, Bl. Minorcas, 
100 $14 500, 368 aeons unt on larger 

Ref Montrose Savings Ba 


Fr 
CALHOUN’ s ‘POULTRY FARMS, Box 35, MONTROSE, mo. 


NICHOLS SC: WHITE LEGHORNS 
Champion Blood. Heavy Layers. Large, 


~} White mae Blood tented for White Diarrhoea. 
ra STOCK—EGGS—CHICKS. Low prices. Fine 





catalog in colors sent F’ Rec Write today 


Nichol’s Poultry Farm, Box 81 , Monmouth, If, 


REILING'S FAMOUS CHICKS 


Amazingly tow prices for the top-notch quality we offer. World 
famous egg strains giving you heavy layers;quick maturing for broilera, 
75,000 weekly. Real service. Beautiful colored catalog and prices 
free. REILING HATCHERIES, Dept. 111, DAVENPORT, IOWA 

Most Profitable chick- 


a 64 BREED ens, ducks, turkeys and 


; Choice, pure-bred northern raised. 

y Fowls, eggs and incubators at low prices. 
Amertca’s great poultry farm, At it 34 yrs, 

Valuable 100-page book and catalog free, 

= R. F. Neubert Co., Box 826, Mankato, Minn. 
BABY CHICKS Purebred stock—100% liue 
delivery—postage paid. Wh. 

Br. Buff Le *chorns 12c Rocks, Reds, and Minorcas 14c— 
Wrende ttes — Or pingt ons 160. $0 per chick off for 500 oF 


more. ehipment 


J. E. KREJCI, 9507 “Meech Aye., CLEVELAND, OHIO 


WHITE LEGHORN Baby Chicks and 10-week old pullets 
of Improved Tancred Hollywood 
and English breeding. The commercial business-bred 
Leghorns developed for 15 years for largesize and per- 
sistent laying. Highest quality chicks at reasonable prices, 
Write for big illustrated catalog and Poultry Guide. 


GRANDVIEW POULTRY FARM, Box 17, ZEELAND, MICHIGAN 


























SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


ELECTRIC SERVICE FOR FARMS 

Continued from page 13 
La Valle, chairman; Mr. H. C. Hemming- 
way, Janesville, secretary-treasurer; Mr. 
C. R. Thompson, Richland Center; Mr. 
W. E. Moore, Doylestown; Mr. rald 
Ryan, Sun Prairie, as the working com- 
mittee. During the winter and spring, this 
committee met in Madison several times 
for discussion among themselves and with 
the utility men. 

While the committee and the company 
were slowly coming to agreement on 
various points in the new rural service 
schedule, meetings were being held thru- 
out the territory for discussion and ex- 
planation of the proposed plan. Men from 
the company were often asked to speak at 
these meetings. Thru them the company 
came to see more clearly the obstacles in 
the way of establishing its rate, and the 
farmers were brought to realize why the 
greatly increased investment for each 
customer makes rural service cost more 
than urban service. 

Finally, by a series of concessions and 
compromises, a rural policy was worked 
out that both sides could support. Then 
the original hundred delegates were re- 
called for a discussion of the new plan. 
Their acceptance of it was nearly unani- 
mous. The Railroad Commission recog- 
nized this action as representing the will 
of the farmers, and upon the stipulation 
of the chairman and the secretary of the 
farmers’ committee and of Mr. Neff for 
the company, that both sides agreed to 
the compromises, it formally approved the 
new rate on June 21, 1926. This approval 
made the new schedule the one rural rate 
under which new farm customers could 
receive service. 

As a result of the work of this committee 
large groups of Wisconsin farmers have 
gained some idea of the problems that 
underlie rate making, and they have come 
into intimate contact with a large com- 
pany and found it surprisingly human and 
friendly—and, last of all, they have 
acquired an enthusiastic respect for this 
business of bringing electricity to rural 














America. 

“We are very much pleased with the 
outcome,” says Mr. Neff. ‘The results 
prove that this is a good way to handle 
problems of this kind. We have lost some 
income that we feel we are entitled to, but 
we have taken out of our plan some 
features that were bound to be stumbling 
blocks in dealirig with the farmers,. Pa- 
tience and a real eagerness to see each 
other’s point of view have led us to a 
highly satisfactory compromise.” 

The following quotation from a letter 
sent out by the farmers’ committee to the 
customers whom they represented show 
their view of the results: 

“After many meetings, covering a period 
of a number of months, in which your 
committee gathered data from Canada and 
every state in the Union that has rural 
users of electricity, we consider that we 
now have the best farmers’ rate, taking 
into consideration the territory it covers, 
that is in existence today. 

“Electricity is going to be a big help to 
the farmers for light, power and heat. We 
recommend this rate as deserving of a fair 
trial. Take advantage of this contract and 
use as much electricity as you possibly 
can, for the more you use the less it costs 
you per kilowatt hour. Demand good 
service from the company and we believe 
the results will be satisfactory. 

“At our last general meeting in Madi- 
son, it was decided that this committee 
should continue to look after the interests 
of rural electric customers. Would it not 
be worthwhile to get together occasionally 
and present our suggestions and grievances 
to the company as a united group?” 

A survey of the Wisconsin Power and 
Light Company territory had indicated 
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B SUPERIOR QUALITY CHICKS 


Increase your PROFITS with Healthy, Pure Bred 4 
from America’s Heaviest Layi: Bersing’ PARK’S Sees. 
Ly con" 


MARTIN, Fish, renaree aNenes PuBMess 


VERS. Full Live 
id 100 600 


Wh. & Br. Leghorn, Hvy. Assorted, $11.00- $52.50 
Buff Leghorns, Anconas, s 12.00- 657.00 
Barred Rocks, R. I. Reds, . eee We 13.00- 62.60 
Wh. & Buff Rocks, Buff Orpington, .. v 15.00- 72.00 


5. 9.00- 45.00 
“Beorets of Poultry Success.” 
+ __Dept. 7, eeereee, ILLINOIS 





Cream of 
-Lay flocks. Ww oderful 
with many cotor "ATES dgrfal “Fre 
in their natu oglors nit all about them 
tNOW. “10 PERCENT b biscount 
em 
Bank. Chicks Pos 
CARTER’S CHICKERY, 60x46, 


iD. 5 Ae bel Delivery G 
ELDORADO, ILLINOIS 





4 LARGEST §LLINOIS ACCREDITED oe 

\ — inspected and culled by State Inepectors. 
laying Btraina YOU CANNOT OO BETTER 

ANYWHERE. - iel——Firet National Bank. 

: al Prepaid. 
Full Live Arrival Guaranteed 1 .. s00 
$13. 00-$37.50-$60.00 
15.00- 43.50- 70.00 

Buff Orpington, Bl. Shanon bédoee 


White Wyandottes 1 
White Orplagsons, 100, $ Light ey $19. Choice Heavy 
Mixed, 100, $14. Assorted Chicks, 100, $12. Order right from this ad. 


Free Catalog. Corn Belt Hatcheries, Box 60, Gibson City, tl, 
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Every day children find something ILLUSTRATED 


new to admire about’ Famous“An- Tie¥even 
we =ien scratching for re 
feed — a fondness for ae FREE #& 
Sindeneed EST OF ALL the b d 


white eggs Lag healthy food sea 

in! Sheppa amous" Ancoi 

are one of the foremost egg strains. 

The free Ancona book tells all. Write 
8, pec — 


erea, Ohio F™ S277 
MINKLER’S Hatchew 


CHICKS from good, pure bred, vigorous flocks bred fo 
heavy egg production. ‘ared for in a manner 
to insure the greatest vitality in the re hicks. Order direot 
from this ad in full confidence. Bank reference. Free cire 
cular. Member American B,C. P.A. 100% Live Delivery 
id 50 100 500 








Guar.— Prepa 
White and Brown Sqaienn 
Sheppard Ansones, . 
whee Bufl R ok, Reds, 
ufl Roc ° 
Wh. Wyandot, Buff Orpingtons, 8.00- \e 
Heavy assorted, 50, $6: 100, $11: 500‘ $52.50. Assorted left 
overs, 100, $9.50; 500, $45. 


MINKLER’S HATCHERY, Oept. 24, MORRIS, ILLINOIS 





ONE pote pt FOR 1927. Honest Value, Fresh 

Air Hatched from Vigorous, Healthy, Bred - To- Lay 
fed and cared Ser to insure Vigor - = 
aoe prices and Full Live Delive: 

Guaranteed POSTPAID. Before ordering Chicks get ~ FINE FREE 
CATALOG for 1927 containing much valuable information. Write 
for it today. Ref.—Athens National Bank 
ATHENS CHICK HATCHERY, Box 51,™ ATHENS, OHIO 





Beautiful, Wonderful, Winter Layers -Z 

Large White Eggs. 265-331 egg record 

stock. Official Egg Contest Winners. S, 
Hardy—Vigorous, Bargains in Baby Chicks—Stock— 
Sup . Free feed with chicks. pig Bosca if ordered 
now. Delivery when wanted. Valuable Catalog FREE 
Kerlin’s Grand View Poultry Farm, Box 26, Center Hall, Pa. 


BABY CHICKS Better quality. 

They cost no more. Pe. 
Our chicks are from leg-banded stock selec- ning’ 
ted by expert trained and educated by > 
Poultry Department,Ohio State University. 

WRITE FOR OUR BIG CATALOG 

Tells about our pedigreed males and special pens. Also 
utility stock. Write today. Our prices right. 


Wolf Hatching & Breeding Co., ox 13, Gibsonburg, Ohio 


ACCREDITED sist» CHICKS 


BED HOCH OFRICES 
Yes sir, we have them. Big — chicks hatched from well matured 
State Inspected stock, tested and br for high egg production 


Colored illustrated catalog Free. 
RUSK FARMS, BOX 344, WINDSOR, MISSOUR! 











QUALITY CHICKS 


52,000 Standard Bred Breeders. 

varieties. Best laying strains. State Ace 
credited. Incubate 25,000 egge daily. Cata- 
log Free. Prewar Prices. Free live delivery 


MISSOURI POULTRY FARMS, COLUMBIA, MO, 





English—Producer White Leghorns 
Larger Leghorns that lay larger eggs. 5 Ib. 
bens. Winter layers, Profit Makers. Chicks- 
Eggs-Cockerels. Free Catalog. 
MAPLESIDE LEGHORN FARM, 
B, TREMONT, ILLINOIS 





State Accredited. Best egg strains. 15 breeds. 
oo prices. Prompt shipments. 1004 live deli 

ery guaranteed. Valuable catalogue Free, 
Gindotrem Hatchery, Dept. pv, Clinton, Missouri. 


RICH IN QUALITY. LOW IN PRICE. 

FREE PICTORIAL CATALOG TELLS WHY. 

You don’t meed to tie up a lot of money weeksin 

advance when ordering here. Special terms. Leading breeds 
RICH HILL HATCHERY, Box 519, Rich Hill, Mo, 
Produce Free range breeders. All popu- 
lar varieties. Free Catalog 


BABY CHICK tion Bred carisractiON GUARANTEED 


Ovies’s Poultry Farm & Hatchery, 422 Boots St.,Marion, ind. 
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ONE MILLION - - CERT - 
MASTER BRED CHICKS pe REO RIGHT = 
lintenen | pe by 


Selected Heay 
> rices as low a: esible for 
ual a succe y buying BUSHS’ Healthy, 
Vigorous, digh Quality Chicks, Far Live Delivery or 


Pre paid, $00 re —— . 8 $. a $ 100 00 
br.» But eghorns, Anconas $2 00 Fy 
2 -red, White, Buif Rocks, Reds , 50 14.00 ® 3:00 


Bud Orps., . Bly ii norca, Wyandot és 3: 50 
. Minorca, Jersey Black Giants .° 14.00 
Heavy As ssorted, =. * 6.75 
Mi we Assorted 5.0 " w 
Bs DISCOUNT ON LARGER QuaNTiTiEs. Valuable Poultry 
le with every order. Ba: Ord i right from this ad. Free 
Catalog. - 20 leading Secteaien, i . B.C. A. and B.C. PLA 
BUSHS’ POULTRY FARMS, Box 180- G, CLINTON, Mo. or 
Box 216-G, HILLSBORO, ‘TEXAS 


Pup (0) dD) 3) © 


Hardy— Healthy —Vigorous 


















The kind that will grow into money for yov, 
100% Live Delivery Guaranteec 4 Prepaid. 

Varieties 50 *T00 500 1000 
Ww r. & Buff Leghorns...........+.. $7.00-$12.00-$57.50-$110.00 
F i Rock, 8. C. Reds... eveeee 8.00—- 14.00- 67.50— 130.00 
s Black Minorcas eeae 8.00- 14.00- 67.50— 130.00 
W te Rock & Wyandots........ . 8.00—- 15.00—- 72.00—- 138.00 
White & Buff Orpingtons. .. 8.50- 16.00— 77.00- 145.00 
A ss, 100, $13. Heavy Aesorted, 100, $12: 500, $57.50. Assorted 
A rds, 100, $10: 500, $48: 1000, $90. Order right from this ad in full 
P jence. Ref.-State Bank of Monroe. Get Free Catalog at once. 
MODEL HATCHERY, Box D, MONROE, INDIANA 











R.1I.RED 
6 CHICKS 

We have bred, Reds ex- 
clusively since 1912 for 
utility, beauty. Both combs. 
Prepaid. Live delivery. Bank 
reference. Customers 30 states. 
Catalog Free. 


REDBIRD HATCHERY 
rs H Ta K ‘Ss DES MOINES. = see OWA 


co . Hatcheries aes 


: ready. Sie husky, Pure-bred, 
CchtvoCuld. Smith-Hatched Chicks from 
farm ranged Hogan Tested k: 

OE Be Bocks. 








ight Brahmas $18. White Minorcas —~ 


shi: Cetalo 1 J.B 
CCC. HATCHERIES 23"). = 


“PURE BRED CHICKS 
From High Egg Record Flocks 


All leading varieties, American Cert-O-Culd 
liability. Large and and small poultry raisers buy our 
strong, healthy baby chicks which are easy to raise. Write 











21 years re- 


today for free catalog and price list. Quick delivery and 
lowest prices. Sent prepaid. 100% live delivery guaranteed. 
LANTZ HATCHERY, Box W, TIFFIN, OHIO 


SATISFACTORY CHICK 


“FOR aeny LYeARe WE HAVE BEEN PRODUCING 
TISFACTORY CHICKS’ from pure 


ery, Prepaid 
n., Br., Bull Leghorns, 9+ Marke 

Barred, Wh. Rocks . 

R, I, Reds, Black Minorcas 

Wh. Wyandots, Bf. Orps., BE. Roc 

Hea y Mixed, 100, $13. Light *Nined,” ‘100, "$10. 

ties. Free Catalog. Bank Ref. 
New WASHIN CHERY Box S, New Washineton, Ohio 


Guaranteed 100% live delivery and 
100% satisfaction guar- 
CHICKS anteed on Iowa Accredi- 
ted chicks from “‘The Old Reliable Ram- 
seyer Hatcheries.” Get big free catalog 
and new 1927 low prices. Write now. 
Ramseyer Hatcheries, Box 50, Oskaloosa, lowa 
Branch Hatchertes at Pulaskiand Washington 


SEND NO MONEY: ire CHICKS 


sail your order. We ship C. O. D. and guarantee prepaid 

“ts of sturdy, purebred chicks from healthy 

bred. to- “tay 6 ; Wh. Br. and Buff Leghorns 13c; Bd. and Whe 

. Rede “Anconas l4c; Buff Rocks, Buff Orpingtons, Wh. 

3s 16c; Black Minoreas 15c; mixed 10c; all heavies 120 
50 chicks le more, 25 chicks 2e more. 


SILVER LAKE EGG FARM, BOX S, SILVER LAKE, IND, 


EVER LAY teciorns 


e beautiful business hen! Wonderful winter lay- 
w ne, World Record layers Ameri- 
Contest! Greatest winners New York- 















50 1 500 
.87.00-$13.00-$62.00 
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«go. Hardy, vigorous money makers. Stock 
ces, Chicks, etc,, shipped safely. Catalog free, 
EVERLAY FARM Box 26 Portland, Ind. 








You pay for your chicks when you see 
them. Pure-bred stock of high quality. 
Carefully” selected breeding birds. Our big illus- 

trated catalog tells all the story. 
Write for it today 
J. W. Ossege Hatchery, 13 Main St., Ottawa, Ohio 


White Leghorn Chicks 


1 by pedigreed males, records 200 to 293 eggs. Low 
pr uid prices Shipped anywhere c.o.d.and guaranteed, 





Hatching eggs, cockerels, pullets, hens, egg bred 27 
irs. Winners at 17 egg contests. Write for free cata- 
1 and special price bulletin. GEO. B. FERRIS, 


932 Union, 


a BABY CHICKS 


nite 


Grand Rapids, Michigan 








trom Dj, 

tre Pioneer Hatchery 
Miller's Missouri Accdt. chicks have 26 years reliability 
back of them. From flocks with early laying records, 
100% live delivery guaranteed. Write for catalog and 
pictures of leading varieties, also special offer. 


MILLER HATCHERIES, Box 553, Lancaster, Mo. 


MICHI 6 AN Accredited Chicks, Eggs, Pullets. Lead- 
' ing Varieties. Write for F REE Catlaog. 
Faicview Hatchery & Poultry Farms, Box 8, Zeeland, Mich. 
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that the company could build distribution 
lines to the farmers for an average cost of 
$400 each. On this basis, the company 
offers to build the rural lines at its own 
expense. Only when the actual cost ex- 
ceeds $400 per customer is the farmer 
asked for any contribution for bringing 
electricity to his door. This allows him to 
use his capital for adequate wiring of his 
buildings and for buying the equipment 
that will do him the most good. It is the 
most outstanding feature of the new plan. 

Another new feature is that light, heat 
and power are all supplied. at the same 
low energy rate and are measured thru 
one meter. This makes for economy by 
saving two meters and by simplifying the 
wiring of the farm buildings. Under this 
scheme it is permissible to attach lights to 
any circuit. Where light is sold at a higher 
rate, it is necessary to run separate wires 
to every place where light may be wanted 
even tho there is also a heating or power 
circuit there. 

Another departure from city rates is the 
absence of “demand charges.” A ‘de- 
mand charge” is a charge based upon the 
size of the motor or other equipment in- 
stalled and must be paid each month 
whether the motor is used or not. This 
company feels that this is not appropriate 
to farm conditions. For example, a de- 
mand charge of fifty cents a horse power a 
month may not be a serious item in a 
factory where a motor runs eight hours 
every day. But for a 5 h.p. motor used 
two days a month on a farm, the penalty 
for merely owning the motor is more than 
the cost of its energy. Freedom from the 
demand charge encourages the farmer to 
apply electricity to as many jobs as pos- 
sible thru making the service easily avail- 
able for all uses. 

As a step in making electric service 
more valuable to farmers, the company 
is sending out a man with a car along all 
of its farm lines. Without waiting for the 
farmer to report trouble or ask for help, 
this service man calls on every customer. 
He inspects the wiring and switches, ex- 
amines the motors and appliances, "and 
lends a sympathetic ear to all complaints 
and tales of woe about the service or the 
equipment or the company in general. 

But the repair and adjustment of the 
farmer’s mental attitude toward the com- 
pany is more important than the mending 
of his equipment. And this the farm serv- 
ice man is able to accomplish, going to the 
bottom of underlying causes of any dis- 
satisfaction. He makes no attempt to 
whitewash the company and hang the 
blame on the farmer. Instead he tries to 
find the facts in each case, and to remedy 
every undesirable condition for which 
there is no satisfactory explanation. Con- 
tact with this representative helps the 
farmer to get the kind of service he wants 
and the company wants to give him. 

Several factors entered into the selec- 
tion of the man who is inaugurating this 
work. First of all, he knows electric equip- 
ment. He can adjust a pressure switch or 
set new brushes in a motor in the twinkling 
of an eye. He can tell the farmer why the 
lights grow dim when the motor for the 
feed grinder is running, or promptly send 
thru a recommendation for a larger trans- 
former or a new location of it. Second, he 
knows the farmer’s problems and is sym- 
pathetic with his attitude. 

‘This is the first service of the kind 
that the farmer has ever received,” says 
Dr. E. A. White of the National Com- 
mittee on the Relation of Electricity to 
Agriculture. ‘Plenty of manufacturers 
have offered to service their own appli- 
ances. But they have gone out only at the 
call of the customer, and most servicing 
stops at the city limits. Here we have 
a re gules ur program for the pe sriodic in- 
spection of all the electric eqmpment that 
the farmer is putting into use. It i 18 cer- 
tainly for the good of rural service, and 
for the good of agriculture and the elec- 
trical industry.” 
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fron CERTIFIED HOGAN TESTED 
HEAVY LAYING FLOCKS 


WHY PA e: . 

Certified chicks from hig wrodus: 

_ing stock bred many years for lay- my / 
ing and exhibition purposes. Tested and 
certified for high egg production. 97¢ live 
delivery. Prepaid. Catalog Free 

25 50 100 -. 


Wh. & Br. Leghorns $5.75 $1 $52 50 
Bd. Rocks, R. I. Reds 3.50 6.75 62 560 
Wh, & Buff Rocks ( _ 5 i F 
Blk. Minor., Wh. Wyan. 1 
8.L. Wyan. 1E 
Anconas 2 23 i 
W. &B. Orp. 4.00 7. 1 
Heavy Asst’d. 3.00 1 
H.& L. Asst’d. 2.75 1 
Light Asst’d. 2.50 4.7 
SIEB’S HATCHERY Box 708 
LINCOLM, HLL. 
Members 1.3.0. 4, 


Our Chicks 


are from high-e bred, 
Inspected flocks. They are big 
and sturdy, grow like weedsl 
Sent post-paid, safe deliv- 
oe guaranteed. 

*lymouth Rocks, Rhode Is- 
land Reds, Leghorns, White 
Wyandottes, Minorcas, Buff 
Orpingtons, Anconas, Quality 
chicks —— Prices. Catalog 
on = ques 

MARY “MAUDE FARMS 
Box 76 Portland, ind ind, 


PURE BRED SELECTED CHICKS 

















From Iowa Accre ey rl = Toop ected St« Or er now, 100% live 
and prom; ode quality guarantee hatch inspect 
and ha ndle every lek we eell Ref P _ Dept lowa State 
College, Ames, Ia 

Standard Quality. Per 100. Super Quality 
$12.00 S. C. W.Br. & Buff Leghorna,- - - --------- $16.00 
13.00 R. C. Br. Leghorns & Anconas.- - -~ --------= 16.00 
15.00 8. C. & R. C.Reds, W. & Barred Rocks & Bias k Minorcas, 18.00 
16.00 W. & 8. 1 y Buff & White Or t - .] 


16.00 Buff Rocks 

18.00 Light Brahmas & White I angeh 8 

Heavy Assorted $12.00 Light Asa is! 0.00. 
STROMBERG POUL TRY FARM 

Lock Box 277, Fort Dodge, Iowa 











= awe cent - we Guaranteed. 


40,000 ~ cael 


Postpaid to 400 
— Buff @ ae horns] s7- 80! siz: bo 00|889.99 
rred White and Buff Rock ss: 00 


White W “od Reds, Black foe a 8:00) 15.00 

Buff Orpia gtons, Buff Minorcas 8.50) 16.00 62.00 
Light Brahmas, Black Giants 11.50| 22.00) 84.00 
Heavy Mixed and Anconas - «| 7-00) 13.00 50.00 
Mixed All Varieties . .| 5.50' 10.00! 40.00 


Order from this ad, save ome, " Fine Free Catalog. 
GOLDEN RULE HATCHERY, Gox51i BUCYRUS, OHIO 


COLOR CATALOG 
EGG GRADER FREE 


Send for your copy of the big poultry 
peaks and — on baby chicks from 
high egg laying flocks. Inspected and 
led by expert. Smith Hatched — 
““Certo-Culled.”” Good quality. Prices 
very reasonable. 


Ajax Hatcheries $e" 25,20." 
























,» GRAND CHAMPION PEN I! _— »is Laying Con 
test Trapnested and Pedigree d for many 
years. Also TANCRED WHITE. "LEGHORNS. 
an m It is the eegs produced from your flock that make 
. Cc yo ir pro = Why continue to waste time and feed 

in ONE L VEAR) oninte yers, when these may be had at low cast 
BABY CHICKS and EGcs FOR HATCHING. F ine 1927 Catalog Free. 
Get it Now. MAPLESIDE POULTRY FARMS, box E2.,Lincoin, ttl. 


HO-ME sure 


Hatched in our $100,000 Botcheey. Quality and de- 
7 iver? § uaranteed. Prices lowest, quality considered, 
ory | Bou LTRY Book full of valuable information, 
Aso Free l-year subscription to a famous poultry 
magazine. 10 Valuable Poultry Lessons free to custom 


ers. Write today for best baby chick offer ever made. 
, Situ |tnos. HATCHERIES, Box 80 Mexico, Mo, 






















ir 20TH CENTURY CHICKS are from m Heavy Layi ne 
MERICAN CERT-O-CULD Flocks. Barron Wh Leghorne, 
00, $14. Wh., Br., Buff & Bik. Leghorns Anconas 1d $13 


5 Barred & Wh. Rocks, Reds, Bik M 0, $1 5 
600, $72 Wyandote, Buff Orpingtons, 100, $16 Wh. * ‘Bu a M nor- 
= 100. oo. ” = Brooda Full xive ae slivery Prepaid. Order 


ct from this ac »mmercial B. 


Sor CENTURY HATCHERY, Box F. ‘lew Washington, Ohio 











‘ our Ins *600D 
cx”’ Chi Very moderate prices for 
Put aire Postpaid Live Del. Our BEAUTI- 

BOOK FREE, shows them in natural 


all about them and detailed prices. 


ro Is 
Send now. NEUHAUSER HATCHERIES, Dept. 60 Napoleon, 0. 


CHICK: 


AMAZING LOW PRICES on quality chicks 
Backed by Missouri’s greatest Trapnest Breed- 
ing Farm with official records up to 318 eggs 
State Accredited. 12 varieties. 8c. up. Big catalog free. 
GOOTH POULTRY FARMS, Geox 744 CLINTON, MO. 


BABY CHICKS !nrestizete 

Then Invest 
Fine pure-bred chicks at prices to fit your pocketbook 
Pedigreed males and selected females make chicks of 
finest quality. Free poultry book and catalog. We will 
help you with your poultry problems. COOPERATIVE 
BREED!1 NG & HATCHING CO., Box 125, TIRO, O. 
Pure CH from egg-bred breeders selected by 
Bred specialist trained at State University 
Free catalog and prices .¥ostoria Hatehery, Dept.4, Fostoria, 0. 
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LETTERS AND COMMENT 











This depertment of Letters and Comments is 
for our critics, favorable and unfavorable. 
views herein ex by_our subscribers are 
not necessarily our views. We do not ask you to 
agree with them or with us. We will publish as 
many reasonabie letters as our space will permit. 





0. K.*e BANK GUARANTEE 


We are well pleased with the bank guarantee 
law here in Loup county, Nebraska. 

I am in a position to know that we would have 
had tough sledding without it thru these tryi 
hard times. One of the banks in this county fail 
two years ago. The depositors were taken care of 
in good shape. 

The depositors in this state seem to feel safe and 
that puts our banks upon a more firm foundation. 
The banks in this state that operate under the 

pacantes law are coming along O. K.—W. D. D.4 
ebr. 


PUT IT IN SCRAP-BOOK 


Just finished absorbing the latest issue of 8. F. 
and just thought I’d have to drop you a line in 
regard to Irvin J. Mathews’ article on “The 
Romance of Life in the Country.” Say that was 


good. 

Wife and I were born in a New Jersey city and 
almost did not know that chickens came from 
eggs, altho we did surmise that eggs came from 
chickens. Nine years ago we made our first attempt 
at rural life, and ou, the folks in the city can have 
all their improvements and whatnot, but give us 
the country. Why, there is no comparison, espe- 
cially in the raising of the youngsters, of which we 
i three, and so far you couldn’t drag them away, 
either. 

We are cutting out that article and pasting it in 
our scrap-book, and if by any means we should get 
dissatisfied with things in the future, we'll turn 
again to it and after refreshing our minds with the 
“Romance of Life in the Country” feel assured 
we'll again dig in for an indefinite “—- 

Yours for the country.—S. F. C., fil. 


LIKES OUR STYLE 

To say that we enjoy reading 8S. F. is putting it 
mildly. I like it ause it is western, contains 
western news, western scenes and western views. 
It helps to keep us in touch with western conditions, 
helps to keep within us something of the western 
spirit, helps us to appreciate more our western 
neighbors when we learn their ways. 

To me it is interestingly told, when, for example 
one of your reporters writes up a full description of 
Ole Olson’s farming operations, hog or cattle, or 
sheep feeding, whether he lives in Missouri, lowa, 
Nebraska, Kansas, Dakotas or any western state. 
This, I say, is interesting to follow; but when your 
reporter says Ole Olson of Woodbury county, Iowa, 
or Ole Olson of Seward county, Nebraska, or of 
Blue Earth county, Minnesota, giving the number 
of acres he is farming or owns, with a little photo 
of his hogs, buildings, cattle or barns to make the 
write-up impressive—then I say I am more than 
ordinarily interested. This is what your paper does 
@ great deal of, and I for one like this feature. 

When you say Geo. Godfrey of Kossuth county, 
Iowa, and lead on with a description of his farm, 
size, type of soil, picture of his cattle, silo, house or 
barn, etc., etc., you’ve done got me interested and 
before I read very far my map comes down from 
the wall. Kossuth county is found and Mr. God- 
frey’s nearest town located—if it is mentioned in 
the write-up—and almost before we know it we 
are in the fiivver headed for this part of Iowa. 

To many readers of your magazine this may not 
be a matter worth mentioning, but to me, well it 
adds 100 percent to the description. Somehow it 
gives me the feeling that some of these days we'll 
get into the flivver and see with our own eyes how 
some of these farmers do it.—M. H. C. 


DEFENDS THE DOGS 

As long as I have read S. F. no letter has so 
roused my righteous indignation as E. A. B.'s 
in the January number. I hasten to rise in defense 
of my canine friends. 

One can’t be sure, of course. but E! A. B.'s letter 
sounds much like the plea of a person who might 
poison neighborhood f oa Such a person, since 
one agonizing bereavement of my childhood, will 
always get my vote as the meanest man (or woman) 
in the world. 

Must everything in this world depend on its 
monetary value for its right to life? Because E. A. 
B. happens not to like dogs, would he deprive those 
ef us who do of the absolute joyousness of the 
friendship of our dogs? Probably E. A. B. has no 
conception of the utter faithfulness of a good dog, or 
the capacity dogs have for love and loyalty. Of 
course, there are good ones and bad ones, but ma 
I say that the goodness or badness of a dog depen 
mostly on the intelligence of his owner. When you 
find a really bad dog, you may be sure that some 
esreless, ignorant, or downright “ornery’’ human 
has furnished the influence that has made him so. 
E. A. B.'s grievance seems to be against dogs whose 
owners let them run untaught ond untrained, But 


why not put the blame where it belongs—with the 
owners? 

I love my dogs and anyone who injures them or 
deprives me of them does me a great wrong. And 
I deny that dogs are filthy. I have known human 
beings who are not so careful of their personal 
cleanliness as my dogs, nor so useful—if we must 
consider monetary values. Yet, I would not sug- 
ge their wholesale execution. Such slaughter as 

. A. B. suggests would be nothing but wanton 
cruelty, unreasonable and unjustified. Perhaps E, 
A. B. cannot realize that there are some of us who 
would be hurt immeasurably by it. 

I plead for more of the spirit of live and let live. 
I beg E. A. B. and any one whosympathizes with his 
viewpoint to remember that— 

He rr best who loveth best 
Both man and bird and beast; 

He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small, 
For the dear God who loveth us 
He made and loveth all.—B. M., V. 


The more I read your Editorial Comments the 
better I like your paper. I say, Hit them hard! 
The ones that need it—as in your paper of Decem- 
ber, 1926, “Devastating Natural Outdoors,” and a 
number of others I might tell you of. 

Lew every time you hit the nail on the head.— 


WOULD BOND BANKS 

I_ notice quite a number of articles in “Our 
Bulletin” pertaining to bank deposit laws, so 
perhaps a little history of our own experiences 
might prove of interest to many. 

ur state enacted a so-called bank guaranty 
law a few years ago. This law created a protective 
fund to be supplied by all state banks, they being 
assessed to provide the fund. There was consider- 
able advertising done to the effect that the bank’s 
deposits were guaran by the state, which 
not the case, as losses in state banks were to be 
taken care of out of this protective fund. Needless 
to say, the fund proved very, very far from bein, 
adequate to take care of the excessive losses o 
closed banks. Legally, the state is not bound, nor 
morally, ess thru oversight of its officers in 
permitting misleading advertising. 

Unfortunately, for a large number of us, we 
have suffered a local bank failure and the grief and 
misery is hard to describe. The fact has been 
brought forcibly to our attention that the responsi- 
bility of a bank failure rests upon the bank manage- 
ment. These officers comply with the law in form- 
ing a bank, then take thousands of dollars of sav- 
ings account money deposited at four percent and 
loan this out on varyi a reap a margin 
of four to six percent or better. Money is loaned to 
parties whom the savings account depositor would 
not consider at any rate. Now, who is to blame 
and what is to be done? 

It would seem to be the logical procedure for the 
state to work out some system whereby those in 
charge put up a bond or insurance of some type 
sufficient to cover all losses in case of failure. When 
a depositor places money in on a savings account, 
accepting a low rate of interest, it is the duty of the 
bank to furnish the gilt-edge security that the 
depositor is entitled to—W. J. C., 8. Dak. 


PERSONALLY ACQUAINTED 

The “Birdseye Views of Distant Lands” is 
alone worth ten times the price of your paper to me. 

I feel like I am personally acquainted with you 
people, as you have always n so kind and ready 
to do anything in your power, it seems, to help 
your subscribers. 

I have never seen people take more interest in 
the upbuilding of our country and the welfare of 
humanity than you folks. Don’t think for a mo- 
ment that I, for one, am not perfectly satisfied with 
the paper.—M. A. 8., Kans. 


A DARING LETTER 


T notice in your January number an article 
headed Post Office Economy, in which you under- 
take to show how it'could be brought ut. 

You say with the auto or motorcycle a carrier 
can often finish his route before noon. A rural 
carrier cannot make his route with a motorcycle at 
all. How would he carry his parcel post mail? You 
seem to be ignorant of the fact that farmers do a 
heuvy parcel post business. Many articles impos- 
sible to take on a motc'rcyele, such as baby chicks, 
eggs, chicken coops, washing tubs, plow shares and 
many other =e. There come times when they 
cannot take all their parcel post in an automobile, 
say nothing about motorcycle. Lengthening the 
route won't help, but only make it worse. 

Again, do you know that some of them have to 
make their routes with a horse and buggy when 
roads are bad? I have known our R. R. man here 
to use two teams and two buggies to make his 
route and have known times when both didn’t 
cover it all by dark. 

Illinois has lots of bad roads in it and most of 
the routes are on them. What the R: R. carriers 
want is g roads, then increase the mileage. It 
is nonsense to talk like you do about mail carrying 
on mud roads. 

Again, the city man carries no parcel post, is not 
at “7 expense, has a good sidewalk or street car 
to help and gets about two-thirds as much as he 
howe for his faithful all-weather service. 
boost for him and don’t knock the R. R. man. 

Do you know the expense of a rural carrier per 


You 


year? Do a know how long a car lasts him? Do 
you know how many times the rough, frozen, mud 
roads break his car up? Do you know what his 
gates bill, gas bill, oil bill, tire bill is? Listen, 
boy, theory in your office is one thing, but deliver- 
ing mail on a R. R. is another. You say by a little 
shifting two men can cover three routes. You shift 
out and 4 it once and you will shift into high 
getting back. 

Again, you say if there was only one community 
this change could be made in, it wouldn’t matter so 
much, but that it can be made all over the country 
Why don’t you tell the mail department at Wash- 
ington that. They sure made a mistake up there 
It was you, not New, that should have been ap- 
pointed Post Master General. 

And by the way, what do you mean by taxes paid 
by the taxpayers? Who would profit by your 
change? ince the government taxes no direct 
taxes as states do, what.do you mean by saving 
the —apaeny No curtailment will ever lessen 
taxes, they always have and always will get higher 
If we had no R. R. delivery at taxes would not 
get lower, so all in all, if you want to fight high 

es or make government employees work 
— and harder, begin at the top and work down 
- you will find it an uphill business while moving 


own. 

Print this, will a I dare you to. 

No, not a R. carrier—but—Rev. D. A. C., 

nois. 

(Comment: The above writer and some rural 
carriers got “all het up” about a mere statement of 
fact. The editorial referred to was not my opinion 
or idea, but was my comment upon news which 
came from the mail department at Washington, 
relative to what the Post Office Department_con- 
templated doing.—Editor.] 


WHAT IS THE ANSWER? 


came over to my place the other night 
and told me his troubles. They were just the same 
as mine 4nd the same as those of three other boys 
we know. We are all past twenty-one and all of 
us want to farm. We like it. We are not afraid of 
work, but the question is: Where can we find the 
best place to get a start? We have all had experi- 
ence in farming and have made some study of the 
problems of soil m: ement, livestock raising, 
poultry production, and have kept a few farm 
accounts, 

“T have it,” said George. “We will write a note 
to S. F. for the ‘Bulletin’ page. We will ask these 
questions: Is this a good time for a young man to 
go into farming? How can he, with no capital, get 
a start which offers some promise of ownership in 
the future? Where can he find the farm owner who 
will give him this chance?” 
oing to keep in close touch with the 

ple may suggest 
+» Lowa. 


e are 
editors and see how man 
answers to our questions. 


AN OPINION OF S. F. 


We have received S. F. in our home ever since 
I was old enough to read, and as I am already past 
my twenty-sixth birthday, 1 feel that I am in posi- 
tion to air my views. I am preparing for the minis- 
try, consequently it will be probable that I shall 
not take an active part in farming, but shall always 
be interested in it. 

This I have to say for 8. F.: It is the best farm 
paper in the U. 8. The matter is practical and 
taken from experiences both good and bad which 
farmers themselves have tried out. No theory. 

If 8. F. is asked for information, one is not in- 
formed where it is obtainable, but if ible, it is 
obtained and given to you. We would not be with- 
out it. 

There are many moral and social suggestions 
taken from “Squibs From the Farm Wife's Note 
Book,” which I am keeping as basis for sermons 
and lectures. 

In the examination in agriculture, when I passed 
for the elementary school diploma, I found material 
for answering practically every question stored in 
the recesses of my mind from previous reading of 


I did not agree on the question of woman suffrage 
But they now have the privilege to vote. Since they 
have it, they should use it. Nay, more, it is a duty 
for them to exercise their power to vote. 

Open saloons were a nuisance. Prohibition is a 
failure. Since it is not in the use of intoxicants, 
but in the abuse consists the moral and social 
evil, I believe it would be better to permit the 
drinks under government supervision. Then punish 
those who abuse their permit. The system to which 
I refer works splendidly in one of the European 
countries. Thus we would have more law-abiding 
citizens.—B. F. H., Ind. 


APPRECIATES OUR SERVICE 


Several weeks ago I wrote you requesting certain 
information. Your reply was prompt, accurate and 
detailed. At the same time, I wrote to four other 
publications which pretend to offer a similar service; 
and to say the least, the results were disappointing 

I now write to express my appreciation, and to 
assure you that I will always speak a good word for 
8. F. and its courteous staff.—Rev. C. M. 8. 


I am glad to see in you paper that you stand for 


the guarantee law. there were more publishers 
like you in Iowa the people and bankers trouble 
would be over.—J. C., lowa. 
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REC US DAT NOCA 
AN CYANIDE 
PUFF or two in each rathole with 
the Cyanogas Duster will do it. 


Also kills ground hogs, woodchucks, 
prairie dogs, moles and ants. 


Ask your dealer for Cyanogas A-Dust; 
or send us $2.00 for trial outfit of 1 lb. 
tin and special duster with hose for 
killing rats. Sent express collect. 


Send for free Leaflet 40 


AMERICAN CYANAMID 
SALES COMPANY, INc. 


700 Bd. of Trade Bldg. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


SELL EGGS 
we 2 


Get Top Prices for 
All You Can Produce 


Hundreds of customers in nearby cities want to 
buy every fresh egg you can produce. But they 
want them shipped in Metal Egg Crates. So light 
stage is small. Last for years. 
uilt.in shock absorbers prevent breakage. 


535 Fifth Ave. 
New York, N, Y. 











Send for for free cir- 
cular which tells where customers 
are waiting to buy your eggs. 

METAL EGG CRATE COMPANY 
8344 Wolfe St. , Fredericksburg, Aa. 
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life. Clean,scientifically correct. Not a Liquid, 

FREE SAMPLE frnccts 
Tremendous profits. N 

talking—justdrive nailsin anoldtire.GET THE FACTS: 

Territory ,foiat i fast. Full particulars— Big Book and a 

FREE E postpaid }. return il. Send No 

ease} just your name but T NOW. 

C. F. JOHNSON & CO. 19 W. jackson Blvd. Dept. 486 . CHICAGO 








TURN FEED TO EGGS 


Just give Wacker’s B. T.G. F. Tablets in the water. Then get 
more and larger eggs. Feeding a ructions in each box. These 
tablets must produce results or your money back. 600 
tablets $1.00--1300 tablets $2. 00--5000 tablets $7.00. 


Wacker Remedy Co., Box 157-6, Camden, N. J. 








twice as many eggs by feed-, 
ing green cut bone. 

, 
Mann's To-day Free Trial 
No money in advance. Get 
free book.F.W.MANNCO., 
Box 98, Milford, Mass. 
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FOR FARM RELIEF 

The January number of 8. F. has been received 
and after reading its entire contents, I extend my 
hand in congratulating you for getting up such a 
wonderful magazine. I became especially interested 
when I turned to page ten, “Ferreted Facts for 
Farmers,’ by Mr. Alastair Montgomery. (Of 
course, Mr. sentgontery’s news is always inter- 
esting.) 

{ have always been a strong advocate for “Farm 
Relief Measures,”’ and take hese steps in boosting 
for the ‘Foundation of Good Government’’—the 
dirt farmer! 

I often come in contact with so-called opponents 
to legislative farm relief measures, but their argu- 
ments are easily overcome, when they are met with 
clear logic. Their argument is, that if the govern- 
ment were to adopt measures that would increase 
the price for the articles that the farmer and fruit 
grower produce, it would only have a tendenc 
to increase the production to such an extent that all 
relief measures would be rendered worthless 

I do not agree with any man who says that an 
advance in price for the product that the farmer and 
fruit grower produce would cause over-production. 
We must first consider that it requires man power 
and money to increase agricultural production. Our 
country in general has been convinced that in 
recent years our farmer and fruit grower have been 
hard hit, and that farming has not been a very good 
paying proposition. 

Therefore, I can hardly believe that a reason- 
ably better price for farm products would have a 
tendency to induce the man in the city or small 
town to rush back to the farm. We have history to 
show that the city people move to the farm only in 
a small way, while the movement has nearly always 
been in the opposite direction. 

Let me say, however, for the sake of argument, 
that if the passage of le ogislative farm relief measures 
would increase production, our government would 
then be able to look the farmer square in the face 
and tell him that it had cleansed its hands, and 
it has done all it could, and that henceforth it was 
up to the farmers to develop some method of 
oo the surplus production they had brought 
about 

Until the government can look the farmer square 
in the face, and make the foregoing statement, it 
cannot meet the farmer with a clear conscience.— 


J. A. G. P., Mo 
A GOOD LAW 


The bank guarantee law of this state has been 
= to a hard test the last few years and while it 
1as been a pretty heavy load for our banks at 
times, it has proved itself a good, successful law 

Without this law no doubt sums deposited in 
banks would have been in private hiding. There 
have been no runs on banks, caused many times by 
unfounded rumors. Even when a bank closes its 
doors, there is no panic among other depositors 
because they are protected by the guarantee fund 

Some bankers would probably rather see this 
law repealed while others, even the majority of 
bankers, can see the law in many ways protects and 
benefits even them, and wild-cat banking will not 
be tolerated.—P. D., Nebr 


MORE THAN MONEY LOSS 

I am glad you are championing the bank guar- 
antee law. The last time I borrowed $150 here 
they took a first mortgage on all my livestock and 
machinery on a 240-acre farm. This was done when 
I owed them nothing and had always paid my 
bills. When they had covered this, I was aske 
what else, so I concluded they would have covered 
my false teeth if I had had any. 

When I take $150 to the bank, I get no security 
whatever. My little boy ran a paper route for fifty 
cents per week. This money was all put in the ban 
and the bank is closed. When a boy" 8 confidence is 
shaken so he won’t save his money, the loss is more 
than a money loss.—R. A. W., Iowa. 


LOVES HIS DOGS 

I have been a reader of S. F. for twenty years. 
Always read it from cover to cover and praise it 
above all papers. I read of the fellow who gets 
sore because you uphold prohibition; of him who 
does not like “Birdseye Views of Distant Coun- 
tries,”” etc., and have never got sore 

But now, really, when E. A. B. of Indiana in the 
January issue spoke of swatting the dog—Gee, I 
got my toes stepped on. Now, E. A. B.isO. K. He 
has his ideas. Other people have a right to theirs 

Pass a law that would exterminate the dog and 
I'm afraid there would be a howl that would reach 
farther than from Maine to California 

Now, I am a dog lover. And I have owned dogs 
that I would rather associate with than some 
human beings. When a boy, I was allowed to keep 
a dog or two. When I grew up and moved on the 
farm, I kept from one to ten. At present I own five, 
and not a filthy one, as E. A. B. puts it 

Here is what I say about dogs: There are some 
dogs like some people—no good. I never had a hoof 
of stock damaged by a dog and generally have ten 
and twelve about me. More money in dogs than in 
hogs. Not quite so nice to handle 

If game laws are being violated and furbearers 
destroyed out of season, let’s have law enforce- 
ment. The dog's nature is to destroy varmints and 
generally there is'‘a man with a shovel and a hoe 
back of the dogs. Hope E. A. B. don't take me 
seriously for I only mean to say I am a lover of 
to me as a good 


iw. 

E. A. B. doesn't really say enough good things 
about your paper, for what he says ia all true and 
more, too.—A. L. M., Ill 


March, 1927 


World’ } Greatest Chicken Book, by 
Reese Hicks, Tells every ‘‘trick,”’ 
secret, yt new idea to make 

ultry pay more. Includes breed- 
fne—hate ing, shipping, selling 
chicks—feeding for eggs, market, 
show room—building houses, trap- 
nests, etc.—show tricks, faking, etc.— / 
diseases—cure of bad habits—preserving, packing 
marketing eggs—dry, green, meat, mineral feeds— 
vitamins—feed, tonic. remedy formulas—shape 
action, color details for selecting hoary layers and 
show birds, etc. Illustrated. Free wit 
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Since 1911 South’s oldest, targest, poultr 
aper. cones ———. timely A. hy new4 
tems, show re Sate S, etc., all phases of 
a 3 culture pene 8S. W. By best noted authorities 
autifully illustrated. 
$2.09 Value ad 92.8 Regu 
$1.00—3 tsb $1.00. For short time only wa 
st ih cone 5 3 yrs. (36 mos.) and book for only 
00. You take no risk. Mail $1 bill today. 
°. K. POULTRY JOURNAL, Box X6, Mounds, Okia. 
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BOWERS Colony Brooder 


Save $5 to $8—Lowest Prices 


Geta SAFE brooder thatraises more chicks and 
healthier chicks. Stoveisair-tight, self-regulating. 
Best in the world to hold fire—14 to 24 hourson 
onefilling. BurnsSOFT coal betterthan any other 
er. Also hard coal, wood, etc. Automatic 
regulator holds uniform heat night and day. 
Canopy spreads heat evenly, keeps 
peeoesey. gives pure air. Backed 

. 10 years’ success. Guaranteed. 

y express E. of Rockies. 

ue-pipe outfit sent FREE 

wit er. 500 and 


1000-chick sizes. Write 
M. Bowers & Sons 
415 W. Wash. St. 
lis, ind. 





Knudson Galvanized Steel Nests 
selling for 17 years 

Let us tell you how these nests wil 

Pay for themselves in a short time 

Actual tests have proven this fact. The cost is smai 

they last alifetime ey pemery on our FREI 
catalog and special prices on other 

DEALERS: | poultry supplies. Write today 
Write for our 


9 Schuske-Metal Works 
interesting St. Joseph. Mo 
Proposition 

Progressive 


OF se stablished 1870 
$9.50 for 155 EG Incubator 


California Red wood case—Double walls. Copper 
Hot Water Tank. Self regulation automatic v 
tilator. ~Deep nursery. Tested Thermometer. 
Egg Tester. Everything complete—set up—guar 
anteed. With 155 Chick Hot Water Brooder only 
$14.25. Order direct. 

PROGRESSIVE INCUBATOR CO. 


Box 86 Racine, Wisconsin 


RAISE BELGIAN HARES 


KE BIG MONEY_We Supply Stock 
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to make extra 

or “= am A RM Wed 

ail you raise. Big profits — easily raise< 

anywhere. Write ferFREE how te start. 
VIES DISTRIBUTING CO., 3127 C. C. Sta., Kansas City, Mo. 








pogy NICHOL’S POULTRY BOOK 


= Shows way to big om. Tells how we cull, 
feed ,bloodtest.Quotestow prices onstock--ch hic “ks 
-eggs--brooders. Postal brings this fine book FREE 


a! NICHOL’S POULTRY FARM,Boxg ,Monmouth, lll 
st Chicks, Get hhort 


mera coc bow tor oan 
ddress and 





K.C. Mo, 


easy CHICKS of high quality from bred-to-lay 
100% live delivery guaran . Write for ctreular 
ASHLAND HATCHERY, Iac. Ashland, Nebrasks 
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FERRETED FACTS FOR FARMERS 


Continued from page 10 
proven so successful that it is proposed to 
apply it to agriculture. A resolution is 
pending before both houses of congress 
which provides for the designation of a 
“National Agriculture Day,” the first 
Thursday in October of each year being 
suggested assuitable. The plan has found 
favor with the National Grange, the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation, the Farmers’ 
Educational and Cooperative Union and 
otherlargefarm bodies. Theday, according 
to the resolution, would be set aside so that 
“the particular attention of the nation may 
be invited to the outstanding importance of 
agriculture asan industry andits basic relat- 
ion to the well-being of all the people in 
the Republic.” 
Milk Import Bill Passes Senate 

The large dairy regions of the country 
are particularly interested in a bill which 
has just passed the United States senate 
after a bitter fight over its provisions. 
This is the so-called Lenroot-Taber bill, 
which regulates the importation of milk 
and cream into the United States. Under 
the terms of this bill, all importers of milk 
and cream would be required to obtain 
a permit from the secretary of agriculture. 
The requirements for the issuance of per- 
mits include the inspection of herds, 
tuberculin inspection, satisfactory sanitary 
condition in the dairy, bacterial content 
standards for the various grades of milk, 
and a maximum temperature at the time 
of importation of 50 degrees Fahrenheit. 
The opponents of the bill made a deter- 
mined effort to have it apply to interstate 
transportation of milk, but this proposal 
was overwhelmingly voted down. 

Farm Becomes More Motorized 

The motorization of the farm is pro- 
ceeding apace. Figures recently made 
available on the national registration of 
motor vehicles showed that registration 
in 1926 in rural areas increased by more 
than half a million. The total registra- 
tion of motor vehicles on the farm in 1925 
was 4,332,482, as compared with 4,852,000 
in 1926, a net gain of 519,518. The in- 
crease was particularly significant as 


regards the use of motor transport by | 


consolidated schools, 15,332 of which are 
now operating motor buses. 
Cooperation Is Growing 

The years 1915-1925 constituted for the 
United States a great period of expansion 
in the new economic science of cooperative 
marketing, with the increase in some sec- 
tions much more rapid than in others. The 
ten states that were well in the lead in 
1915, however, held relatively the same 
position at its close. These were: Minne- 
sota, lowa, California, Wisconsin, Illinois, 
North Dakota, Kansas, Nebraska, New 
York and Michigan. In the ten-year 
period, these ten states had an average of 
63 percent of the number of active cooper- 
ative associations in the country, and 
about 70 percent of the cooperative busi- 
ness done by farmers in the decade was 
done by associations in these states. 


Training the Dog, by A. G. Blair.— | 


There are dogs and dogs. Most folks on 
the farm have a dog, and some folks have 
too many. But any dog worth having is 
worth training, yet very few dogs are 
well trained. I have just read the book 
by Mr. Blair. While it deals more par- 
ticularly with training dogs for hunting, 
the principles of training and bringing the 
log under control are well laid out, as 
you can readily realize they would be by 
a man who has had thirty years of ex- 
perience in training dogs. Any man who 
ias a hunting dog is going to get more than 
his money's worth, I believe, out ‘of one 
of these books, and the man who wants 
to train a dog to guard the car, to stand 
watch, ete., is going to find hints in this 
book whieh undoubtedly will prove. of 
greatest help. Price $1, 
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roads get muddy. 


Use 





“There can be no compromise with Safety” 


put WEED Chains on your tires 


Soft spots in roadsseem like bottomless mud pits. 
Wheels sink in deeper and deeper when they lose 
traction. They slip and spin. Put WEED Chains 
on your tires before you start out. Be sure of 
traction when spring thaws and rains set in, and 


WEED CH 


Be sure to ask for WEEDS. You can identify Genuine 
WEED Chains by their red connecting hooks, gray gal- 
vanized side chains, brass plated cross chains with the 
name WEED stamped on every hook. 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, Inc. 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 
In Canada: Dominion Chain Co., Limited, Niagara Falls, Ont. 
District Sales Offices: Boston, Chicago, New York, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, San Francisco 
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See our exhibit dations 
at Chicago . ° 
show May 9th mek for four 

—14th 4 0 SSS 


“‘No more worrying about traffic behind you as our 
1927 model has a window in the rear door as well as a 
window in the front which gives you a clear vision of the 
road behind thru the mirror above the windshield 
illustrated Catalog Free 
CHENANGO EQUIP. MFG. CO. 
37 Hale Street Norwich, N. Y. 
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“6 PEARCE’S IMPROVED 
AHOON’”’ Broadcast 


SEED SOWER 
Sows all kinds of grain and cleaned grass seed 
better than can be done in any other way 
4 to 8 acres per hour 


SAVES TIME—SAVES SEED 


$4.00 


Delivered 
Descriptive 
circular and 

name of nearest 
Dealer on 


application 
to the 
~ Manufacturer 


GOODELL COMPANY 
ANTRIM, N. H. 






































































































of her wet hand across the soapy 

expanse of dish-water, “‘is the Atlan- 
tic Ocean, and these icebergs,” she piled 
the fluffy suds higher, ‘‘are dangerous to 
ships. This ship,” pushing the floating cup 
farther into the suds, “is caught in them 
now. It’s very cold here, up North by 
Greenland, that’s why there are ice- 


Te IS,” bon ery, Eleanor with a sweep 


The two smaller girls crowded nearer 
Susie’s chin reaching just over the edge of 
the kitchen sink, while seven-year-old 
Nancy perching precariously on tip-toe 
watched over Susie’s fluffy head. 

“Some time, I’m going to put some 
bluing, just a little into the dish water and 
play it’s the Indian Ocean. When it’s hot 
the water is blue, and it’s hot there. The 
ship will come from Africa, a hot count 
where negroes live and where diamon 
come from. My teacher has one. Dorothy 
Davis said that Dr. Gillman gave it to 
her and she’s engaged to him. I hope she 
won’t get married and go away. The nice 
ones mostly do, tho,’’ Eleanor sighed. 

The kitchen door to the woodshed 
slammed smartly, shut by a dexterous 
twist of John’s foot. He threw his armful of 
wood into the box behind the stove. 

“Just fills it; my work’s all done.” 

He hurried over to the sink. “What’re 
yuh playing, Eleanor?”’ he asked as he 
edged in closely. 

He was only ten, but taller than his 
older sister. Without waiting for a reply 
he thrust his hand past her shoulder into 
the dish-pan. 

“This is a whale,”’ he shouted. “Just 
watch the waves he makes.’”’ His violent 
motions threw the water high. He laughed 
and ducked as it descended on the clus- 
tered children. It spattered beyond them 
onto Peter, the two-year-old baby playin 
on the floor, who gasped in a surprise 
fashion and began to whimper. The cu 
danced over the edge of the pan and with 
an ominous crash struck the iron sink. 
John stopped laughing. 

“Q-oh,”” exclaimed Eleanor, “‘it’s 
smashed. That makes three left. What’ll 
mother say? You'll have to tell her, 
John.”’ 

“Well,” began John somewhat crest- 
fallen by the disaster, “I didn’t know the 
cup would come out, did I? Anyway, she 
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can have the ten cents Mrs. Jones gave 
me last night for sweeping her old rugs.”’ 

The clock on the high shelf sharply 
struck the half hour. Eleanor hastily 
wiped her hands on a dry corner of her 
mother’s apron pinned tightly about her 
waist over her school dress. Half past 
eight! What made the hands hurry so 
fast if you stopped a minute? Nancy and 
Susie must be hurried into their school 
dresses and Peter into clean rompers. He 
must be left at the Day Nursery and Susie 
at the kindergarten on her yn A to school. 
No time now to finish the dishes or wipe 
up the puddles, already stretching into 
long, dirty smudges as John, followed by 
his two little sisters, skated over the 
slippery linoleum. The weren’t 
made, nor the bowls placed around the 
table ready for the noon time bread and 
milk, either. Eleanor’s face flushed. Play- 
ing in the dish-pan when she was the old- 
est and knew that there was never time 
for play on a school day morning! And 
today of all days, for this was mother’s 
birthday and Eleanor meant to do many 
things to please her. Mother worked very 
hard now. She had ever since last winter 
after father died with pneumonia. She 
sewed each day except Saturday at 
Madame Fleurette’s. She left at half past 
seven and came home at five o'clock. Of 
course there was much to be thankful for. 
Mother cwned the house, everyone was 
well, mother had work, and the insurance 
money was safe in the bank. Of course, 
that wasn’t to be touched at all, just the 
interest, a small part, could be if it was 
especially needed 


EVERYONE had to help now and re- 

member a good many things, espe- 
cially the oldest one—to be careful of 
shoes, to eat the crusts (they were good 
for the teeth anyway), and not to peel 
the potatoes too thickly, were some of 
them. Not to play on a school day morn- 
ing was another. 

Eleanor jerked at the apron until it 
touched the floor; it made her look taller 
that way. And in her best imitation of 
mother’s sternest tones said, ‘‘Stop that, 
John Holmes, right this minute. You get 


your hair brushed and go to school. Susie 


and Nancy, you go straight into the dining 
room and change your dresses.”’ 


After Eleanor had finished 

she glanced up at Miss 

Barber thru swimming blue 
eyes 


The little girls departed still giggling, 
while John cleverly brought his slide to an 
abrupt stop just before the kitchen mirror. 

Coaxing the still whimpering baby on 
to the dining room couch, Eleanor began 
to thrust the chubby little legs into the 
clean rompers. They at once became 


rigid. 

“Oh, darling,”’ she begged, “be a good 
baby and put your little toesies in.” The 
fat little legs remained stiff and straight. 
Eleanor sighed. It meant it would take 
much longer to get him dressed. As she 
tugged away at the rompers she ced 
at the kitchen clock and called despair- 
ingy. te John. : 

‘Will you button Susie’s dress and 
brush her hair? Nancy can do her own.” 

John paused, dripping brush suspended 

“If you'll let me take your pencil box 
today, I will,’ he temporized. 


F.LEANOR hesitated. The pencil box 

was one of her treasures. It had a 
sliding cover and there were four lo: 
men inside. John always sharpen 
pencils too long. Still, if he wouldn’t help, 
she might be late. It was already time to 
start. 

“Yes, you can take it. Oey please don’t 
sharpen the pencils too much.” 

With pencil box safely tucked beneath 
his arm and cap pulled far down over damp 
hair, John paused at the door and gener- 
ously offered to walk with Nancy and 
take Susie to the kindergarten. Eleanor 
felt relieved as they started off, for with- 
out the little girls, she could walk faster. 

Peter, finally dressed, was fastened se- 
curely into the carriage and wheeled to 
the side porch. Eleanor hastily brushed 
her hair three strokes on either side and 
two in back. It would have to do, there 
wasn’t time to try to make it curve on 
her cheeks as did her beloved Miss 
Barber’s. 

As she locked the door, she said to 
Peter, “TI’ll do everything straight after 
school. John’ll help if I let him clean out 
the frosting bowl, and Nancy and Susie can 
set the table. I’m going to scrub the floor 
clean, too, ‘cause that’s one of the sur- 
prises. Mother always does it on Satur- 
days, you know, but this time she won't 
have to. And I’m going to make a cake, 
a big round one with (Cont. on p. 116 
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The Improved STAR SIX SEDAN $925 —f 0. 6. Lansing 


Again Improved 











: New improvements and refinements, plus well- 
: known power supremacy, make the Star Car a 
: greater value than ever before. See one at any 
| Star Car dealer’s and decide by comparison. 
| ” is hm > “Geigda +; Gammon tie 


r Dealers and Service Stations throughout the United States, Canada and Mexico 
} 


‘2 Low~cost Transporta tion 





NEW LOWER PRICES 


IMPROVED STAR FOUR IMPROVED STAR SIX 
ene. 54. ; Soe <a a re, 
CONVERTIBLE ROADSTER . . . 9590 payesHUNT Ccourh.’. 2° 2). i. ow 
CePA Pty aS “ec eee BODIES COACH. . 5p 
2. enc tie < eee DE EUSS SPORT ROADSTER . . . — 
SOMMER Ase + 6+ ie + 8 3 te RS ee te. Sq ae 
Sik ae Latte ok $765 eee eee 





COMPOUND FLEETRUCK TON CHASSIS $950 
Prices f. o. b. Lansing 









Rock Island 


Spreads Evenly Year 
after Year 


Patented endgate and hood 
prevent manure from reaching 
beater until running at full speed; 
beater sets behind and extends 
below the endless apron; original 
“Great Western” ratchet feed; 
simple drive—a good job of 
spreading year after year. 


Rock Island 


“Great Western” Spreader 


Low-down—easy to load; short 
wheel base, close hitch, roller 
bearings—all four wheels under 


the load—light draft. 


FREE BOOK—'‘Making Farm Life Easier” illus- 
trates and describes this spreader with its flexible auto 
type front truck, and many other implements in 
which you are interested. Write today for free book 


SF &2. 


Rock Island Plow @ 


ROCK ISLAND, ILLINOIS 





WANTED! 


500 FARMERS TO 
GO INTO BUSINESS 


And begin retailing Rawieigh’s Good 
Health Products to Consumers. Start your 
own business. Make from $100 to $400 a 
month or more clear profit. Be your own 
boss. No selling experience required. We 
supply everything—Products, Outfit, Sales 
and Service Methods. Profits increase every 
month. No lay off. Steady year-round. Low- 
est prices. Best values. Most complete Serv- 
ice. Rawleigh Methods get the most busi- 
ness everywhere. For particulars write 


THE W. T. RAWLEIGH CO. 


DEPT. 1A9718, FREEPORT, ILL. 

















ORNAMENTAL FENCE 


6 Cents per Foot and up. pineex 
Costs less than wood Kokomo Fence OM ‘ACTORY 
beautifies and protects Lawfis, Churches, & 
Cemeteries, Etc. 40 designs. All steel. @ 
Write for FREE Fence Book and New 7) 
Low Prices. , 











“Kokomo Fence Mfg.Co. #7 
Dept. 423, Kokomo, Ind. ‘ 








| won’t mother be surprised? 
| love every single thing.” 
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frosting on top and down the sides like , 


one I saw in the magazine.” 

Wheeling Peter, she hurried toward the 
day nursery, where for ten cents he was 
fed and made happy until she called for 
him after school. 

“Peter, won’t mother be surprised at 
the cake and presents and everything?” 
The baby gazed solemnly back. Face 
aglow, Eleanor talked on. 

“She'll just love the beautiful red beads 
I bought her. They’re really very nice. 
They cost all of the quarter Mrs. Jones 
gave me Christmas. And the big white 
agate John got has such lovely colored 
stripes. It’s to hold her patterns from 
fluttering away, you know. Mother’ll like 
it. The little basket Nancy made at school 
is to hold her pins. It has the cutest 
handle! You and Susie are going to give 
her a ’specially big kiss and hug. And 
She’ll just 
Joyously Eleanor 
skipped along, jiggling the carriage up and 
down, while the baby chuckled his delight. 

With Peter safe in the care of the wel- 
coming nurse, Eleanor hurried down the 
street toward the big school building. No 
one so far this week had been tardy in 
Room 6, and this was Thursday. A per- 
fect record would give them the banner 
for a week. Miss Barber, the dearly loved 
teacher, hoped they would win it. She 
had said so. Miss Barber was pretty and 
nice and the possibilities of disappointing 
her hastened Eleanor’s steps. As she came 
nearer the school her heart sank, for there 
were no welcoming shouts from the play- 
grounds—not a child in sight. Breathless- 
ly she hurried up the two flights of stairs. 
She wanted to run, but one didn’t run in 
school corridors nor on the stairs. It was 
the rule to walk. She entered the cloak 
room adjoining Room 6. She was late! 

After she had put her coat on the hook, 
she hesitated. Miss Barber would be 
sorry, and that made you feel very queer 
inside. Eleanor swallowed hastily. Every 
boy and girl would look up at her, and 
they would be mad at her, too, for being 
late and spoiling the record. ‘I think I'll 
look. right at the floor,” she decided. 
Quietly she entered. It took courage 
— one was twelve, and five minutes 
ate. 


T half past three, just before going to 
get wraps Miss Barber said, ‘“The 
folks that were late this morning, remem- 
ber to stay until the quarter of four bell.” 
Eleanor in correct dismissal position 
gasped almost audibly. The fifteen min- 
ute tardy rule. She had entirely forgotten 
it. She folded her hands more tigh itly and 
wondered uneasily if there would still be 
time, after those fifteen minutes, for all 
the surprise things she meant to do at 
home. 

Leonard King was staying, too, but he 
didn’t look as if he minded. 

Miss Barber was correcting the spelling 
papers at her desk. Eleanor watched her. 
She was pretty, her hair was always wavy; 
and curved just right on her cheeks, her 
hands were smooth and white with clean, 
shiny nails. Probably she didn’t have 
to do the dishes nor get somebody else 
ready for school. Probably she never had 
to hurry, either. But the tardy rule would 
not bother her. That rule was just for 
boys and girls. Then Eleanor wondered 
who had made the tardy rule. Not Miss 
Barber, she felt quite sure—it must have 
been the principal. It must be sort of nice, 
she decided, to make rules for somebody 
to obey. Strange that rules usually said 
to do the things that you wished you 
didn’t have to do. Rules were rules, tho, 
and couldn’t be changed. There seemed to 
be more of them for children than there 
were for grown-ups, too. Which didn’t 
seem quite fair. 

“Could you come in my room a few 
minutes?”’ asked the teacher from the next 
room. “I want to show you something, 
Miss Barber.” 


“Yes, of course,” Miss Barber replied. 
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Thread. Riveted! 


Big Yank—wearers say—has always 
outworn two ordinary shirts. Now made 
even stronger. Rivets of thread reinforce 
every point of strain. Practically impos- 
sible to rip. Oversize throughout. No 
binding. Extra strong materials—triple- 
stitched. Big, loose armholes. Our huge 
volume makes possible world’s greatest 
workshirt value. Guaranteed against 
defect in material or workmanship. Big 
Yank, Jr. gives same value in Boy’s sizes. 

Ask your dealer today for Big Yank. 
If he can’t supply you, send only $2 for 
two shirts to 

RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


212 WEST MONROE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


BIG YANK 


WORK SHIRT 














made up of three things— 


a good brush, 
a good lather, 
and a good razor. 


A successful shave is | 
| 





















We will supply the first 
requirement with a 


WHITING- 
ADAMS 


Vulcan 
Rubber-Cemented 
Shaving Brush 


The other two are up fo 
you. T his famous name on 
a shaving brush is a guar- 
antee that you are getting 
a good brush. 














BOSTON 


oN | 


BRUSH MAKERS FOR 118 YEARS 





IF YOU ARE A 
MAN 


WORTHY of the name and not afraid 
to work, I'll bet you $50 that you can’t 
work for us 30 days and earn less than 
$200. Think I’m bluffing? Then answer 
this ad and show me up. Opening for 
Managers. The ‘Wonder Box’ sells 
on sight. 


TOM WALKER 


DEPT. 69 PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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“Remain in your chairs, children. I shall 
be back before the bell rings.’”’ The two 
teachers went into the next room. Thru 
the door that had been left ajar came 
of subdued laughter and low 





sounds 
yoices 
Silence. More silence. The bell wouldn’t 
ring for nearly eight minutes. 
“Oh, gosh, ” sighed Leonard. 
Eleanor’s tightly folded hands squeezed 


a bit tighter. She glanced at the clock. 
Then abruptly she left her seat and 
slipped out to the cloak-room. 

“Say, Eleanor,’”’ came Leonard’s loud 


“‘where’re yuh going? She didn’t 


, 


whisper, 
say we could go yet. 

Sile ntly Eleanor took her wraps and tip- 
toed down the stairs and out of the build- 
ing. She paused on the step to put on her 
coat and hat. She felt very scared, and 
wicked, too. Her lip trembled a bit as she 
went down the walk. That rule didn’t 
seem a bit fair! What good did it do to 
sit there when she wanted to start the 
It had to have time to bake. Thru 
the gate, she put the thought of her 
wicked daring away. While she sped 
toward the day nursery her every thought 


-a? 
cake! 


was on the cake and the other things she | 


meant to do. 

PE TER thoroly enjoyed his ride home, 
for Eleanor ran most of the way, 

and he bounced delightfully. 

The children were playing in the yard. 
“Wiis ve’d you go?” they chorused. 

“Nowhere, sillies. Come on in. 
got to hurry now,” she replied. 

Eleanor briskly tied the long apron over 
her school dress and rolled up her sleeves. 
“First Pll do the cake. Yes, you can all 
help. Nancy can beat the egg, you sift the 
flour, John, and Susie can hold the book 
open so I can see the rule. We'll have to 
be careful and do just what it says or 
the cake won’t be good.” 

When the cake was safe in the oven 
Eleanor felt relieved. It would be high 
and round, she felt confident, for hadn’t 
she carefully followed the rule? 

The cooking dishes added alarmingly 
to those already in the sink. Reluctantly, 
Eleanor attacked them. The little girls 
wiped them, lured as John was by the 
frosting bowl. 

Eleanor hung the dish-pan behind the 
stove, then carefully opened the oven 
door. The cake was puffing up and getting 
a beautiful brown. She felt exultant. 

‘‘Now let’s see,”’ she said. “I guess I’ll 
do the floor next. -No, Nancy and Susie, 
you can’t help. You’d get wet; besides, 
you've got to make the beds. I'll put a 
chair in the door to keep Peter in the 
dining room, too. 

“Oh, goodness, I forgot to look at the 
slate,’ exclaimed Eleanor. The slate hung 
on the pantry door and on it each morning 
mother wrote what was to be started for 
supper. She did the finishing things after 
she came home. Eleanor read aloud, 
““Cut the meat left from yesterday into 

all pieces, put in big kettle with a dipper 
of water. Cut eight potatoes up small and 
two onions.’ That’s easy, a stew. We'll 
have apple sauce, too,” she finished. 

“Pll mop the floor while you're doing 
that,” John began. At Eleanor’s doubtful 
look he added hastily, “I’ll start over by 
the sink where it’s the dirtiest. You don’t 
need to watch me, either. I won’t use 
much water so’s it won't get awful 
slippery.’’ 

With serub brush and pail partly filled 
with soapy water he began. Industriously 
he scrubbed. The dirty water. spread, 
his knees grew wet, he dipped the brush 
in agaiff and again. 

“I’m playing I’m scrubbing a giant’s 
dirty face, Eleanor. Whee-ee, you dirty 
ol | thing, Tl get you clean.’ 

lhe stew at last bubbling on the stove, 
= leanor pared apples at the table. John 

‘ubbed around her feet, 
sp ate on her. She looked down. The 
dirty puddle had spread over half the 
Continued on page 144 
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Any paint 
Lead 


paint makes the 


beautifies. 


beauty lasting. 
Dutch Boy 





pure all-lead paint. 


HAT to do and 
how to do it? 
These questions puzzle 
every house-owner when 
the time comes to redec- 
orate the home, either 


book on Painting 
“Decorating the Home.” 


New York, 111 Broadway 
Buffalo, 116 Oak St. 
Cincinnati, 659 Freeman Ave. 
St. Louis, 722 Chestnut St. 
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white-lead gives a ¢ 4 


316 Fe 







inside or out. As a starter, send for the “‘ Hand- 
’? and the booklet (in color) 
Follow with any 
specific questions that may be bothering you. We 
offer the facilities of our Department of Deco- 
ration to you. Individual service gladly given, 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


Boston, 800 Albany St. 

Chicago, 900 West 18th St. 
Cleveland, 820 W. Superior Ave. 
San Francisco, 485 California St. 


Pittsburgh, National Lead & Oil Co. of Pa., murth Ave. 


Philadelphia, John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., 437 Chestnut St. 


DUTCH BOY WHITE-LEAD 








$20 roe tusioal a 


Your choice of a Violin, Tenor Banjo, Hawaiian Guitar, Banjo, Cornet 
pkulele Banjc » Ukulele, Guitar, Mandolin or Banjo Mandolin. You will 

roud to own any one of these instruments and we will give you gre 

ithe at cost. A few cents a day for lessons is your ay ee pense 
of teaching is 80 me Sp at yon ¢ Son play sev: Dieces by note 

= dre ag the first four lescons success or no coarse. 
etrument and lessons sent on one week's free — Write for book- 
let today, no obligation. Over 200,000 satisfied 
CHICAGO COKRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF music, inc. 


1632 North Halsted Street, Dept. 299, , Chicago, Iilinois 
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STUDY AT HOME 


Become a lawyer. Legally trained 
men win high positions and big 
suceese in business and public life. 
Be independent, Greater opportuni- 
ties now than ever before. Big corpo- 
rations are headed by men with legal 
‘ss ing. Earn 
5,000 to $10,000 Annually 
we guide fy -4 asp 
e 


1 step. You can train at home dur- 
o te sxe found amo 


eres of LL.B. conferred. 
racticing attorneys of every 
i. We fornich ‘ai text wsteriel, ncluding fourteen-volume Law 
Lib: . Low, cost, easy terms. Get our valuable 108-page 
Guide™ and ‘‘Evidence’’ books free. Send for them NOW. 

























‘Law 


| LaSalle Extension University, Dept 3411- Chicago 


Worid’s Largest Business Training Insti nstitusion 


Away Your 
Old Tires! 


They've got 3 to 5 Thou- 





sand Miles of Good Service Left ir Them 





‘anted 


With National Tirefiller 


Rides like air, but is absolutely punc- 
ture proof and blow-out proof. Can 
be used in either old or new tires. Is 
easily transferred from one casing to 
another. Users have gotten from 3 
to 7 years continuous service from 
one set. Enjoy the pleasure of motor- 
ing without having to mend punc- 
tures, change tires, or lose time from 
tire trouble. Write today for sample 
and prices. We have special Agency 
Proposition for hve menin unassigned 
territory 


National Rubber Filler Company 
262 College Screet Midlothian. Texas 













































































Active men resent crippling pain 


“HAD 10 BE CARRIED 
LIKE A BABY” 


Quickly put on feet again by 
simple home treatment 








Laid up for two weeks with an attack 
of rheumatism or neuritis in the legs, 
a Canadian writes all the way from 
Moncton, N. B., to tell of the quick 
relief he got when he began using a 
simple, old-fashioned home remedy. 

“T could not walk for two weeks.” 
he writes. ‘‘I had to becarried around 
likeababy. But one bottle of Sloan’s 
Liniment put me on my feet again.” 

Sloan’s gives real help to all kinds 
of muscular pain because it stirs up 
your body’s own curative forces to 
drive out the germs and poisons that 
cause the trouble. Just pat it on 
lightly—~and a healing tide of fresh, 
germ-destroying blood is sent tingling 
through the pain-ridden tissues. No 
rubbing! It's the medicine itself that 
does the work. 

Soon the swelling and inflammation 
go down. The aching stops. Almost 
suddenly you find yourself really free 
from pain, really comfortable at last. 
Get a bottle today and have it on 
hand. All druggists—35 cents. 


Paint WithoutOil 


Remarkable Discovery That Cuts 
Down the Cost of Paint Seventy- 
five Per Cent 





A Free Trial Pasting I is Mailed to 
Everyone Who Writes. 


A. L. Rice, a prominent manufacturer of Adams, 
N. Y., discovered a process of making a new kind of 
paint without the use of oil. He named it Powdr- 
paint. It comesin the form of a dry powder and 
all that is required is cold water to make a paint 
weather proof, fire proof, sanitary and durable for 
outside or inside painting. It is the cement prin- 
ciple applied to paint. It adheres to any surface, 
wood, stone or brick, spreads and looks like oil 
paint and costs about one-fourth as much. 

Write to A. L. Rice, Inc., Manufacturers, 15 
North St., Adams, N. Y., and a trial package 
will be mailed to you free, also color card and 
full information showing you how you can save 
a good many dollars. Write today. 





Entherins & utter pain, | inseete? I buy hundreds « 
fi inds rllecti me worth $1 to # 
each Iw ant ser 
every section to gather 4 utterflies for me. Wor 
is simple, instructive and interesting, but requires 


SOME STUDY. My instructions give methods 





of attracting, capturing, preparing p2rinlessiy 
killing, packing, mailing and contain 100 descrip- 
fiona, over 50 illustrations and « price-list of 750 different kinds want- 
ed by me. The small cost « ah ger tions will be refun ded with my 
érst $6 purchase from you, Send 10c mot otem mp) for my Illustrated 


geonpess ua before sending butt = 3 4, me, F . 


oom. Dever in 
. Dept. 24, Box 1 1424, Diego, California 
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slowly or is in a rest period. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 








Consider the possibilities of shrubbery 
plantings 


THE PRIMROSE FAMILY 

Except for the polyanthus type, all of 
the primroses (or primulas) are winter and 
early spring-blooming pot plants for 
interior home use. They are to be had in a 
considerable variety of shades of color, 
ranging from the palest yellow to deep 
crimson and blue, both single and double. 
As they do not come true from seed, it is 
necessary to increase special kinds by 
division. 

This plant is at its best in heavy soils, in 
slight shade, and plenty of moisture during 
the summer. One of the most popular 


winter and spring decorative plants | 


among the whole family, is the Primula 
sinensis of which some superb strains have 
been obtained. Altho the primulas are 
perennials, I find great pleasure in raisin 
them from seed, as by that way new ame 
rare colors are often procured. I sow the 
seed the first week in March in a shallow 
discarded baking pan, and a few more in 
April for succession of bloom. The soil 
is composed of loam, rotted leaf mold and 
sand. Apaneof glass i is used for a covering 
until the seeds germinate. As soon as they 
show I remove the glass and cover with a 
thin white paper and keep away from 
direct sun. As soon as the leaves are an 
inch long, I place them singly in three-inch 
as using well-rotted manure in the soil. 
Vhen these pots are filled with roots a 
six-inch pot becomes their permanent 
home. Excess in watering should be care- 
fully. avoided, as well as hot sun. 

The Primula obconica is a bold-growing 
and very beautiful Japanese variety, and 
is hardy in some sheltered positions. The 
Primula forrestii is a quite new orange- 
yellow flowered species from China, and is 








attractive in foliage as well as flower.— | 
N. W., Kans. 


AERATED SOIL NECESSARY 

‘“‘Why do my house plants die?” is the 
question often presented. Sometimes 
sufficient information is given in the 
letter relative to the care the plants are 
being given to enable us to answer defi- 
nitely the question as to why the house 
plants die. Frequently, however, such 
information is lacking. 

But there is one outstanding factor 
which comes up time after time and that is 
lack of drainage in the pots or tubs or 
other containers. 

Sometimes plant growing is attempted 
even in jardinieres with no drainage what- 
ever. 

Where a jardiniere is employed, it is 
almost always necessary to use a jardiniere 
considerably larger than is necessary for 
the flower pot, and then set the pot on an 
inverted saucer so that it will be raised 
up above the bottom of the jardiniere. 
This allows surplus water to pass out into 
the jardiniere with no injury to the plant. 
Obviously it is necessary to keep the water 
emptied from the jardiniere. 

Air is just as necessary for the plants 
about the roots as it is about the tops. It | 
is for this reason that porous pots are 
usually used. When the glazed jardiniere | 
is desired, the method of handling of plants | 
in it must be as outlined above. 

Generally speaking, it is desired to 
water plants only when they need it. If a 
plant is growing very rapidly and is pro- 
ducing a large number of flowers, more 
water will be required than if it is growing 
A rule of 
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WITTE ENGINES 


200,000 all all 
fuel WITTE Engines 
from 1% to 30 H.P. in 
daily use. Sold all 
over the world, but 
to honest Ameri- 
can farmers at Whole- 
sale, DIRECT Factory Price, 
Easy Terms and No Interest. 
The Standard Farm Power. 


BUZZ SAW , 


One of the 11 
WITTE Power 
Plants. Saws 
from 3 to6 inch wood. —- and use- 
ful. Other Log and Tree Saw Outtits, 
PUMPERS $<" 
for every Jf. 
need. Have water all the time § 
for stock, home, irrigation, etc. 
Direct gear or belt driven. 


Lifetime Guarantee 
FREE Big New illustrated Catalog 


ust out — shows 
complete line. 
with WITTE 











Magneto Geunen 





Outfits. S 

all farm power problems. 
67years practical experience, 
Send name—nocost—no cbligation, ~ 


3 hour Shipping Service. 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS 


1613 Witte Build Kansas City, ae 


ing, 
1613 Empire Building, Pittsburgh, 
1613 2 Bidg., San 


Seomiete.” Cat, 





GetThis Bargain Book Free 


In my new Bargain Fence Book you'll find 
prices cut to the bone—prices you have been 
waiting for a good long time—and as usual, 
Jim Brown’s money back guarantee of satis- 
faction and high quality. 


Now Is The Time to Buy Fence 
Send for this Bargain Fence Book today. See the big 
money-saving prices on 150 different styleg of my 
famous double vanized fence, also ste - pecets. 
gates, barb wire, ng and paint. —Jim Brown 


THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO.” 
Dept. 2207 Cleveland, Ohio 


Do lovers 
eC Glover’ 


for every dog ailment. Backed 
by a half century’s success- 
ful results. Sold by Drug- 
gists, Pet Shops and 
Sporting Goods Stores. 






























H. CLAY GLOVER 
CO., Inc., Dept. E.G.72 
119 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


GLOVERS 








IMPERIAL DOG MEDICINES 


When You Need Money 





SELL BRUSHES 


commissiéns, good 
a dag fast sellers and al 
the cooperation you could 
ask for. Write Dept. 11 
NORTH RIDGE, Freeport, II! 


Take advantage of the time and 
money-saving conveniences offered 
thru our advertising columns. All 
+. gat Farming ads are guaran- 
teed. 
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thumb method frequently employed for | 


determining if sufficient water is present 
is to lift the pot and rap it with the 
knuckles. If a dull sound is produced, there 
js an abundance of water, but if rapping 
causes a ringing sound, the plant is dry. 

Another thing that is to be recom- 
mended is thoro watering when plants are 
watered at all. Merely wetting the surface 
of the soil in a small pot does not permit 
the water to reach the lower surfaces. At 
rather frequent intervals it is desirable 
to set the pots in which house plants are 
growing, in a tub of water, and allow the 
pots to soak up all the water they will 
take, and then allow the surplus water to 
drain out. 


HOUSEPLANTS FOR OTHERS 


The raising of houseplants has never 
been a selfish pleasure with me. I love 
to have them blooming in winter weather 
yet I am not quite sure the mere pleasure 
of a few blooming plants would satisfy 
me. 
A few years ago I realized while living 
in a somewhat isolated rural district that 
someone had an opportunity to do some 
home mission work via the flower route. 
I determined to be the one. I collected 
some slips from friends and set to work. 
These were mostly geraniums as they 
are so good for cutting. The wax be- 
gonias in red, white or pink are profuse 
bloomers and have a compact and beau- 
tiful foliage. I potted a few of these be- 
gonias, some in tin cans and some in 
pots, during the late summer and with 
extra care they were blooming splendid- 
ly by November. The geraniums were 
mostly old stocky plants and I had a 
window box made for the inside of the 
living room window and set them closely 
together in this box. The bottom of the 
box was covered with bits of broken 
crockery and stones and a few holes were 
bored in the wood for drainage. A piece 
of fine, heavy screen wire was placed on 
the bottom to keep the dirt from coming 
out. I find that it pays to make a small 
compost heap in the late summer or fall 
by putting a layer of organic matter such 
is leaves, vegetable scraps, meat waste, 
ground bone or any such matter, in an 
out of the way place, scatter a layer of 
soil over this, and so on until you have 
a heap large enough to serve your needs. 
It should be turned twice during the 
winter months. When this is well de- 
caved it should be mixed well with the 
soil in your flower pots or boxes. 

The crowded condition of the gerani- 
ums caused a crowded root condition 
which always tends to make geraniums 
bloom better. I cut them back, but not 
severely, and by Christmas they were a 
riot of bloom. It is well to set the 
geraniums out of doors after danger of 
frost is over and let them remain until 
actual danger of frost in the autumn. Be 
very careful not to water geraniums too 
much. The water should be applied only 
when the soil feels actually dry. If the 
earth in the window box is permitted to 
become soggy the flowers will not do 
well, and the soil will sour and become 

oldy. For this reason I would not ad- 

se the setting of geraniums in a box 
with petunias, begonias or any plant re- 
quiring much moisture. 

It may be worth noting that in the 
great forest regions of this country where 
young forest trees are now being planted 
hy hundreds of thousands on the cut-over 
lands, workmen dig trenches at least a 
full foot deeper than may seem necessary. 
In the act of planting, the young seedling 
tree is held suspended in the trench while 

e soil is filled in all about—the young, 

licate roots hanging downward as they 
iaturally should. ‘ 

With a vigorous, healthy rooting it may 
be expected that, with reasonable care 
therwise, the upper growth will always 
take care of itself.—W. B. 
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For One Year 


down then use it a year, free of 





Use of Land 


Then 34 Years to Pay for Rich Land 
in Prosperous Western Canada 


Re this amazing farm offer. Rich fertile land, some of the 
finest in the world at an average of $15 an acre—pay 7% 






charge. Then 34 years to pay. 


Low interest—low taxes—no taxes on improvements, buildings, machinery, live 
stock or personal effects—big yields—that is the secret of the success of Cana- 
dian farmers. Many are rich—all are prosperous. You can be, too. Come—see 
for yourself the chances to become independent—wealthy. Stock, grain, hogs, 
dairy and mixed farming all thrive here. Western Canada won the 


Grand 


Championship of both wheat and oats at the Grain and Hay Show of the 1926 


\nternational Live Stock Exposition. You can succeed, too. 


Stop Paying the Penalty 
of High Priced Land 
Come, help us bring man power to Canada’s 
fertile acres. We want business-like farmers to 
build the country. This big railroad offers every 
inducement. 


Good markets, modern schools, roads, churches 

and amusements make life here desirable 

attractive. Thousands of American farmers are 
rospering here. Don’t pour your profits into 
igh priced land. Come to Western Canada. 


IRRIGATED FARMS, TOO 


In Sunny Southern Alberta we offer irrigable 
farms that produce wealth in coarse grains, 
alfalfa, sugar beets, pasture, etc. These lands 
for sale on the same amazing terms. 


YOU CANNOT BUY . 
UNTIL YOU INVESTIGATE 


Inspect the land before buying. Special low- 
priced inspection trips are arranged. Mail the 
coupon frr full information— no obligation. 


C. A. VAN SCOY 
Supt. of Colonization, Dept. 2013 
Canadian Pacific Ry. Depot 
Winnipeg, Canada 


—_ 








ra Dept. 2013, Canadian Pacific Ry. Depod 





Group of Mr. Kernen’s modern farm buildings 


Read What These Farmers Say: 
I started with only $1100. Now, my place 
is worth $35,000 free of debt. 

J. J. Kernen, Saskatchewan 
This is the country for wheat, oats and bar- 
ley. I have got 120 bu. of oats and 42 bu. of 
wheat to the acre. 

J. N. Brubaker, Alberta 

I get $17 per ton for Alfalfa and make big 


money on my hogs. 
W. B. Smith, Alberta 


C. A. Van Scoy, Supt. of Colonization 





innipeg, Man., Canada 
I am interested in learning more about: 
O Prairie Provinces of Canada 
@ Oltrigation Farming in Sunny Alberta 
Business and Industrial Opportunities in 
Western Canada. 
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EDWARDS 


Saves you 


ae 
cia =ON 


ROOFS 


We own our own sheet mills, roll our own sheets, 

make them into high-grade Reo Metal Shingles, 

Sidings, Ceilings, and Roofings of type and style 
for every kind of building. Also Ready-Made 
Garages and Farm Buildings. We control every 
operation from the raw material to the finished 
roof, and we sell direct from our factories to the 
user. Nota dollar to divide with anybody but the 
customer! You get better values for less money. 


OUTLAST THREE ORDINARY ROOFS 


Edwards Metal Roofs are weather-proof, light- 
ning-proof and fire-proof. Thousands of home 
owners take advantage of our offer every year. 
Satisfied farmer friends are our best advertisement. 


Write today! Getour low prices 
F R E E and free samples. Save money, 


get better quality. Ask for Roof- 
ing Book No. 156 or for Ga- 
Roofing Book 


rage Book. 

THE EDWARDS MFG. CO, 
306-356, Butler St. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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NATIONAL ay 
SPORTSMAN BPORreMan 













is a 68-page monthly maga- 
ime c ed full of hunting, 
fishi amping and trapping 
stories and pictures, valuable 





information about guns, re- 
vol vers. —e tackle, game 
aw changes. est places to 
get fish and game te Big- 
gest value ever offered in a 
sporting Magazine. 


AND HERE’S THE 
Remington Sportsman's Knife 


with stag handle and two long 
specially de- 











1g re- 
and 
and 
Blades are 
rior quality steel with 
strong, durable, keen-eutting edges. The points are shaped just 
right for a good, clean job wf slitting and skinning. 
Length 3 7-8 in. closed. 











BOTH 


**Remington”’ on 
the blade is your 
guarantee of 
quality. 


Special Offer: Netionai Sportsmen “or $1.00 


ear on receipt 


Nationa! Sportsman Magazine, 259 Newbury St.,Beston, Mass 














Turn now to page 100; you will find some interesting 
| offers. Note Free Clutch Pencil offer. 
















PACKETS FINEST | 
NEW VARIETIES 
FLOWERS 


AND OUR BIG SEED BOOK 
ALL FOR 10c 


6 Packets—one each of our Fa- 
mousStarkGiant FloweredZin- 
nias, ag Asters, Glorious 
poppies, T mproved Stocks, 
and 6- footer 
Bo phoeka —go to you with our 
Big 1927 Seed Book that bears on 
front cover an exquisite Color 
Photo of Janet Gaynor, latest and 
reatest Movie Queen, iring 
our Zinnias. All this you get by mere! 
sending 10 cents in stamps wit 
your name and address written 
on coupon below. You also get 


SEEDS STARK’S 
“BLIGHT RESISTER” 
TOMATO FREE 


The Improved NORTON —the variety oe 
U.S. Bulletin No. 1015 P-3 12) declared ‘‘dou 

ield of other tomatoes”’ despite worst dnouaht 
nm years. 


Write at ONCE for this generous offer may be 
wi wn next month. 


Address Box 526 


STARK BRO’S 


Seedsmen and Nurserymen 
at LOUISIANA, MO., 111 Years 






























STARK BRO’S, Box 526 Louisiana, Mo., 
I I enclose 10. cents in stamps for 6 packets Flower 





















Seeds & 1927 Seed post. Send me 5 “Blight 
Resister”’ Tomato Seeds FREE, 


jacdonws trees this Spring. | 


kind and number) j 
j ee Pere pane State... ..cce ** j 


E I may plant.... 








20 pkts SEEDS for 10c 


20 Trial Packets—Fresh—Guaranteed—Seeds— 


Enough for a small Garden—Mailed for 10 cents. 
CABBAGE, New Glory 
+H ong 


cee ¢ Triple Curled 
Pr 


TOMATO, Gr Balt imore 
TURNIP, Ruta Baga 
N, Prizetaker and New Seed Book kree 
Also 7 PACKETS GRAND FLOWERS 
COSTS 50 CENTS CLS WHERE, 





ASTERS, 100 Varieties POPPIES, 150 Sorts 
ALYSSUM Little Gem WAVES GF GOLD, Yellow 
CH! 00 kinds Mixed Flowers 

MIGNONETTE, Get Free Catalogue 
Ail 20 Varieties _ Mailed for 10 cts. 


Deposit Seed Co., DEPOSIT, N. Y. 
25 Summer OXALIS Bulbs for 10 cts. 
10 Orchid Flowering GLADIOLUS Bulbs for 25 cts. 


WHITE SWEET $€)95 
CLOVERZ= 


Unhulled, recieaned, ready to sow, excellent } = ph Also 
have highest quality searified hulled seed at lly as at- 
tractive prices. Weare headquarters on Sweet Clover. 
Investigate this wonderful crop and our low prices. Easy 
to grow. Unexcelled for fertilizing. Unsurpassed for pas- 
tore and hay. Save money by using Sweet Clover instead 
of Red Clover. We specialize in Grass Seeds. Write for 
Free Samples, Clover, Sweet Seven, , Meio, Alfalfa, 
Timothy and big seed guide. All F Write Today. 
American Field Seed Co., Dept. “ose Chicago, Hl. 


CLOVER2: 


“BU. 
short, market 
Ba ge = 9 it aT erin bet igher. Have aa 
derful value in high le ited lowa grown Clover. 
Also Sweet Clover, Alfalfa, Hubam, Timothy and all 
farm seeds, rt prices save you money. Don’t oR and 
are money. Write today for res Fempies, , apeeias viess Gas 
132 page catalog. Can ship from eastern 
BERRY SEED CoO., Box 119, Skkinoa, IOWA 
PLANT. FOR SALE from 2% in pots. Verbenas, 
Snapdragons, Petunias, Salvias, Geran- 


ulms, Roses,Crysanthemums, Tomatoes,Colemes, Ferns, 
etc.Get my price list. Geo. K. Behahl, Florist, Mt. Pulaski, 1, 


FOR SALE Yellow blossom and 
ER SEED $000 bi MG @- STOLLER, 

9.00 per bu. 

R. 2, PAULDING. OHId 



























































SUCCESSFUL FARMING 





DEVELOPMENT OF THE FARM 
LANDSCAPE 


Continued from page 74 


they.are. Few trees are more symmetrical 
or more resistant to storm than the oaks. 

For those who prefer them, evergreens 
may be used to advantage. Perhaps the 
best varieties are the firs (Abies canaden- 
sis and A. Douglassii), the red cedar, and 
the es (Picea alba, P. canadensis, and 
P. p They are much better when 
itete in ‘clumps than if used as indi- 
vidual specimens. 

Shrubbery on the lawn should be in 
clumps or masses as much as possible. 
Individual specimens should be used spar- 
ingly, if at all. Generally masses of bloom- 
ing shrubs are used at the edges and to 
the rear and in the corners. All clumps 
should be irregular in outline, else a formal 
tone will creep in. In very large lawns 
large clumps of shrubs are often used along 
the drive or walks or in the center, divid- 
ing it into smaller vistas. Care should be 
used not to obstruct the view from the 
house wherever there is a particularly 
good one. 

The same shrubs that were used in the 
foundation planting may be used for 
planting on the lawn. Spirea and hydran- 
geas are especially good : massing. Other 
very hardy shrubs which are fine are the 
lilacs, the syringa, and the Japanese snow- 
ball.. No farm should be without these old- 
fashioned, beautiful shrubs. They bloom 
profusely and require scarcely any care. 
The best lilacs are the common blue, the 
Persian lilac, and the white lilac. Fine 
hybrid varieties of exquisite colors can be 
purchased from some nurseries. 

In localities where they are native, 
such shrubs as the wild crab and the 
hazelnut may be used effectively. They 
xan even be dug up from their wild state 
and transplanted successfully, if the work 
is properly done. Such plantings of native 
shrubs should be more used than they are. 
One should always be careful in cutting 
brush about the farm, for the despised 
“sprout” is often a valuable ornamental 
shrub if properly cared for. 


Perennials in the Border 


Irises and peonies can be put to no 
better use than when interspersed with 
shrubbery or planted heavily along the 
walks thru the lawn. Irises, especially, 
are much used together with evergreens 
in planting walks. The best evergreens 
for this purpose are the junipers (Juniper- 
us prostratus, J. horizontalis), and the 
yews (Taxus canadensis and T. cuspidata). 
The picture of the Earnest Schroeder 
home shows an example of iris and ever- 
green planting. 

The ideal lawn would, perhaps, be un- 
fenced. However, it is usually necessary 
to fence a farm lawn. A good grade of 
regular lawn fencing should be used, but 
a heavy woven wire, well covered with 
vines is sometimes used effectively. The 
best vines for the purpose are the clematis, 
the honeysuckles, and the Virginia creep- 
er. Roses, such as the Dorothy Perkins, 
the Baltimore belle, and the American 
beauty, are very good if one is partial to 
roses. Grapevines are sometimes used for 
the same purpose. 

Flowers have no place in the lawn. They 
belong in the flower garden and border. 
Every farm should have a flower garden 


| as well as a vegetable garden. Bulbs, such 


as tulips, narcissus, etc., are often planted 
profusely among the shrubs or even in 
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can't faze it/ 


ADIATOR NEVERLEAK repairs 
radiators permanently. Does not 
freeze out, melt out, shake out—a driv- 
ing rain can’t pound it out. Works in 
water, alcohol or glycerine. Does not 
attack rubber or metal. Sold on money- 
back guarantee. Ford size 50c. Larger 
cars 75c. Trucks $1.00. At dealers or 
postpaid. — \\QUio WEREER 
CORPORATION 
2213 Liquid Veneer Bldg., Buffalo, N.Y, 


Permanent a wa the Pyramids! 


RADIATOR | 





NEVERLEAK 


























SAVE YOUR BUILDINGS 


WITH BEST QUALITY 


ia annem! 
Has Full Life In It When Delivered 
“4 PAY THE FREIGHT 


You will be greatly pleased after you use 
it. INSTRUCTIONS for painting with each 
order. Write today for my FREE PAINT 
BOOK and Color Cards. Tells why paint 
should be FRESH. ESTABLISHED IN 1903. 


0. L. CHASE PAINT CO. 
Department 48, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
























Puls the OTTAWA 


Working For You 


Greatest LOG SAW Offer 


—I ever made. Oneman saws 15 cords a day—easy. 
Falls trees, saws limbs. Make big money 4H-P. En- 
gine for other work. Saws faster than 10 men Shipped 
from Factory or nearest of 10 Branch Houses. Cash—Easy 
Terms. Write for 30-Day Trial Offer and big FREE book. 
OTTAWA MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
2121-w Wood Streot, Ottawa, Kan. 
bree 2121ew Magee Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa... 
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patches on the lawn, but they are usually 
better back against the shrubs. The flower 
garden should include a wide range of the 
common flowers for cutting, and the flower 
garden should express the preferences of 
the individual to a large degree. 

Screens for Unsightly Views 

Aside from serving the purpose of orna- 
mentation the shrubbery often serves an- 
other useful purpose—that of screening 
unsightly objects or hiding undesirable 
views. The barnyard should be screened 
from view from the house and old, un- 
sightly buildings whose usefulness is not 
vet over should be covered with vines or 
buried in tall shrubbery. An example of 
screening with shrubbery is shown in the 
picture of the view toward the barnyard 
on the Mrs. J. M. Smith home. Some of 
the best shrubs for hedges or screens are 
Spirea Van Houttei, Altheas (Hibiscus), 
and the Amoor river privet. Evergreens 
also make admirable screens as well as 
windbreaks. Evergreens are, however, 
much more expensive than deciduous 
shrubbery and are of much slower growth. 
The arbor vitae makes an excellent hedge 
or screen and is often used for enclosing 
lawns. It must be kept trimmed, how- 
ever, and is somewhat formal, but may be 
used to advantage in some circumstances. 
Privet is also used for this purpose. 
Hedges are also made of spirea or bar- 
berry, but they should not be trimmed 
and are of course informal. 

One should seek to achieve in planting 
the home, among other things, privacy. 
The home should be so screened that it is 
not open to the prying eye of passerby. 

Proper Planting 

The actual planting of the shrubbery 
and flowers is the thing which people are 
most often in doubt about. Poor planting 
generally results in the loss of the plant 
or in weak, straggly growth. Shrubbery 
and trees should be planted only in the 
dormant season, that is when the plant 
is not actually growing. Hardy shrubs 
and trees may be planted in either the 
fall or spring, but tender shrubs and peren- 
nials should be planted only in the spring, 
unless they can be well protected. In 
planting anything the hole should be dug 
appreciably larger than the root system 





of the plant and the bottom of the hole | 


worked fine. When the roots are covered, 
the plant should be lifted slightly up and 
down to sift the soil well around the roots 
so that when the soil is packed there will 
be no air spaces around the roots. Fine 
soil should be used for covering the roots 
and should be well packed by walking on 
it. All broken or damaged roots should be 
cut off before planting. In trees the top 
should be well pruned; often it is best to 
cut off all the branches leaving only a 
straight stick. In pruning back the shrub- 
bery it is safest to cut off all the top. This 
gives the roots a chance to recuperate 
before the top growth draws on them ap- 
preciably. Generally the new top will 
grow faster and make a better appearance 
than the old top would have. Fertilizer 
should always be used where the soil is 
poor. When moving shrubs or trees the 
roots should never be allowed to become 
dry. If a large number of plants are to be 
set out, they should first be heeled in, that 
is planted in a trench deep enough to allow 
the roots to be completely covered. The 
tops should be placed in a slanting posi- 
tion. | If the roots are loosely covered the 
plants may be pulled out as needed. This 
process keeps the roots moist and lessens 
the chance of loss. Plants may be stored 
indefinitely during the dormant season in 
this way. 

The cost of landscaping is not prohibi- 
tive. A hundred dollars should plant the 


ordinary small farm home very well. That | 
much spent now will add a thousand to | 


the value of the farm four or five years 
from now. Isn’t that worthwhile? “And 
the happiness the beauty will bring to the 
family cannot be estimated in dollars. 
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This Big Sto 
Needs Men 














If you havea car or team, we will show you how 
you can make more money than you have ever 
made before. We will start you, as we have hun- 
dreds of other men, on the road to success and 
independence. We don’t ask you to take any risk or to 
make any investment. 


a M<Ness Dealer 


Start a Business of Your Own-on Our Capital 


R. D. Chapman of Texas, now one of the big money-makers among McNess 
Dealers, has worked on a farm all his life. He says, ‘I have made far more money 
than I ever dreamed I could earn.”’ Fred Fenske, of Wisconsin, formerly a farmer, 
has put money in the bank each year. He now owns his home and he has needed 
very little capital, and so we could name hundreds of men from all parts of the 
U.S. who have found success and happiness in this pleasant work. 

McNess Dealers succeed because they give their customers a bigger dollar’s 
worth, superior products, finer premiums, and better service. 

We help men succeed. We want to help you. You do not need previous experi- 
ence. You do not need capital. You need a car—a good character and a willingness 
to work. If you have these qualifications, send the Coupon today and get our 
proposition. 


FURST-MCcNESS CO. "*t- ©2, Clark, Adams & Linden Sts. 


The M c N ess | ae eee aa aaa eee 
Dealer carries the l 
biggest line on the 
road—241 products ! 
for home, farm |! 
and family use. | 
This Free Book 4 
describes all—tells I 
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Gentlemen: I have a car and am interested in servicing 
homes with McNess’ Products. Send full details. 


how we start you Name ---...-------------------------------------- 
without capitel— 
and shows how 

Yother men are Address .......-..-------------- 2022-22 eo o-oo e one 


making big money 








runnin cNess 
**Stores on Wheels.”’ Write for it. EES 6006 ne 6erdew sets Cove aostines setuescseseee 





OOD fences cost practi- 
cally nothing when you 
figure the increased farm 
earnings they make pos- 
sible. Ask our dealer in 
your community about 


dmerican Fence 


Guaranteed to Equal or Outlast Any Other Farm Fence 


Banner.z.Posts 


The Post with a Backbone—Unequalled Excellence 


American Steel & Wire Co. 


Dealers Everywhere 
Other sales offices: Chicago, New York, Boston, Cleveland, Worcester, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Detroit, Cincinnati, Baltimore, Wilkes Barre, St. Louis, Kansas 
City, St. Paul, Oklahoma City, Birmingham, Memphis, Dallas, Denver, Salt Lake City. 














Read the guarantee of advertisers in Successful Farming that appears 
on page 3 of this issue. 
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treasures, a picture of myself at the tender age of eleven. 

I was tall and gawky even then, and not dressed to disguise 
the fact. Long straight hair hung limply about my shoulders, on 
the back of my head perched a lingerie hat with a huge pink bow, 
a high-necked lingerie dress with ruffled bertha reached halfway 
to my ankles, white cotton stockings wrinkled—I can remember 
the feel of those wrinkles stilli—down my skinny legs and hid 
themselves in high buttoned shoes that were of patent leather 
with cloth 'tops. The date on the back of the picture was 1910. 

I mentally shingled my own eleven-year-old head and redressed 
my long-ago self in a two-piece jersey dress, close-fitting felt hat, 
sports socks and oxfords, and how clothes did make that child! 
The youngest generation may well be thankful to have escaped 
the lingerie epoch. If my small daughters ever look back and 
laugh at the clothes they’re wearing now at least it won’t be on 
the score of undue “‘fussiness.”’ 

Not long ago I did some substitute teaching in one of the most 
exclusive schools in this part of the country. Without a single 
exception the younger pupils wore simple bloomer dresses either 
of bright-hued wash materials or of jersey or wool challis. Expen- 
sive simplicity it was, I grant you—smartly tailored, hand- 
sewn, Paris-designed simplicity, but .. . 

Very near this school is a state institution for the education 
of the deaf. Several years ago the girl students were taken out 
of their drab uniforms, which psychologists had discovered to 
be deadening to their personalities, and put into “regular 
clothes.”” At first the experiment was disastrous; ugly colors, 
shoddy materials and a general effect of cheapness resulted. 
Then a young “home economics” graduate was put in charge of 
the dressmaking department. She has three able assistants and 
under their combined guidance the older girls now make not 
only their own dresses but those of the smaller children. Hats, 
coats, shoes, stockings and underwear are still bought wholesale, 
but with imagination as wel: as economy. As a result I have more 
than once, at no great distance, mistaken a group of Institution 
children for my own flock of potential debutantes. 

Anyone who can dress children successfully on so large a scale 
must have ideas worth sharing. I 
talked at length with this young 
woman, and just by way of contrast 
Ialso talked with the head buyer of 
a smart and very expensive chil- 
dren’s toggery shop. Rather to my 
surprise most of their suggestions 
coincided, so I am passing them 


| AST housecleaning time I unearthed, among other forgotten 





Contrast these fussy, ornate 
clothes with the smartly simple 
things at the right 


Conducted by GENEVIEVE A. CALLAHAN Yo 


Good and Bad Taste in Children’s Clothes 


By MARGARET MATLACK 
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along, with a bit of personal experience stirred in, for what they 
may be worth as signposts along the sometimes rather elusive 
road of good taste. 

Color—A careless use of color is one of the most common mis- 
takes in dressing children. Keep to white for best, with colored 
smocking and embroidery, for children under five, pastel shades 
in sheer materials may come later. Choose solid color for play 
clothes more often than checks or prints. If ible have coat 
and hat of same color; otherwise the hat should be black, brown 
or tan; never put together two shades that “almost” match, such 
as an old rose hat with a henna coat. See that your children’s 
clothes harmonize with each other’s and with yours. Ann may 
look sweet in pink and Jane be stunning in red, but not at the 
same time! 

Colors that no child should ever wear are magenta (purplish pink), 
purple, electric blue, Prussian blue, yellowish green, emerald 
green, bright pink. 

Colors becoming only to children with rosy cheeks are henna, red, 
dark brown, gray, PP yellow, turquoise blue, old rose, coral 

olors becoming to all children are any of the grayish blues or 
soft pinks, warm shades of tan, primrose yellow, buff, lavender, 
mossy greens, golden brown and navy blue. 

0 clothing—Coat and hat sets are growing more and mor: 
popular; for younger children in winter, leggings are included 
with the set. Coats should have simple lines, little or no trim- 
ming other than fur collar and cuffs if desired, and should come 
just below the child’s knees. If you buy a large size for economy's 
sake, turn up a generous hem, for nothing makes a child look 
more forlorn than a too-long coat. The smartest hats are small, 
close-fitting ones of the same material as the coat or, in summer, 
of straw; cloth tams (not crocheted ones) are good-looking and 
generally becoming; bonnets of velvet or silk, either with or 
without feathers, are never in good taste. Sweater sets—coat, 
leggings, cap, and mittens—are ideal for play in cold weather and 

can be worn for best, too, now that 

ow — =. we attractive colors. 

stan ing washable, these are ve rac- 
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( we Ea School and play clothes—For the 


: smallest of all there are creepers and 
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rompers of cotton poplin or crepe, 
* ; gingham, chambray, etc., in white and 

pastel shades. Choose simple styles and 
be sure that they fit snugly about the 
knees, never slipping down to the 
ankles. Small (Continued on page 12/4 
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Childhood demands simplicity as a 
setting for its own charm 
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Utterly different + + in appearance, in result 








YMBOL of value—the diamond- 

shaped Lux flakes! Symbol of 
purity—their transparency! 

Each year from the diamond 
mines of the world come thou- 
sands of gems worth fifty million 
dollars. Yet department stores 
say truly: In the Vast ten years Lux 
diamonds have saved American 
women twenty times that sum—prob- 
ably more than a billion dollars! 


Millions of silk stockings and 
sheer lingerie saved from dan- 
erous alkali and hard rubbing — 
or of course, in these tissue-thin 
transparent Lux diamonds there 
can be no alkali! Miles of tub silks 
kept from yellowing! Thousands 





Tissue - thin, transparent 


diamonds - - 
they have saved Amenca a billion dollars 


upon thousands of woolens 
saved from shrinking! In such 
ways Lux has piled up its savings 
to American women. 

Today women who first found 
Lux perfect for fabrics know that 
it keeps hands safe from the 
“dishpan look”. No longer does 
dishwashing make their hands 
red and rough. And one tea- 
spoonful does the dishes for the 
family. 

Different — diamond- precious 
—modern washing magic. 

In every country of the world 
Luxissold only in the familiar Lux 
packages —for your protection! 
LeverBros.Co.,Cambridge, Mass. 




















Iriv’s safe - 
in water 
it’s safe in Lux 
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MATERIALS 


Calumet is a double acting baking 

powder. It contains two leavening units—one | 
begins to work when the dough is mixed, the 
other waits for the heat of the oven, then 


both units work together. 


Success is with you right from the very 
start. You are protected from the time you 
prepare the baking ingredients until your 
baking comes from the oven. The big ele- 
ment of failure is eliminated by the un- 


failing quality of Calumet. 
You get the full 


value in results 
—in the most deli- 
cious, wholesome 
and nutritious 
bakings that can 
be produced, 
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“You can mix up a 
batch of dough in the 
evening, use part of it for 
tempting Calumet biscuits 
for supper—put the rest of the 


dough away in the ice-box and 
serve another helping of delightful 
iscuits for breakfast in the morning. 


CALUMET 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST 


BAKING POWDER 


is the most economical baking powder 
that you can use. It possesses twice the 
leavening strength of many other brands 
—you use only half as much — always 
dependable. Try it. 








"SALES 2% TIMES THOSE OF ANY OTHER BRAND 








YOU SAVE 40% 


ON THIS NEW MODERN GUARANTEED 


Bath Room Outfit 








Our customers say we sell the best goods at lowest prices 
and give the best service, You save most because we give you 


WHOLESALE PRICES 


on the best PLUMBING and HEATING SUPPLIES. Every- 
thing GUARANTEED or we Refund YourMoney. Get our 
Catalog. Compare our prices with —. else selling high 
grade Goods and you will see how much you save, 


ESTIMATES AND CATALOG FREE 


Send your plan for us to figure, or rough sketch of job. 


B. KAROL & SONS CO. £0°,5, KEOzHE AVENUE 


BANKRUPT and RUMMAGE SALES 


ake $50.00 daily We start 
you, furnishing everything. 


DISTRIBUTORS. Dept. 2168, 609 Division, CHICAGO 








Agents—Make a dollar an hour. Sell Mendets, 
a patent patch for instantly mending leaks in all 
utensils Sample package free COLLETTE 
MFG. CO., Dept. 309, Amsterdam, N. Y. 
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== New FREE book quotes Reduced 
| Factory s- Introduces sen- 

¥ sational S-Year Guaranteed 
Bond on Stoves, Ranges, Fur- 
naces. 200 styles and sizes. Beau- 
ranges and 


ea! stoves.Cash or easy 

. 24 hour shipments. 

day free trial. 360 day test. 
So a 
years in business, 600, s- 

7 Write today for FREB 


Kalamazoo Stove Co., Mfrs. 
21 Rochester Ave, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Kalamazoo, 
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is easily hurt. Many mothers protect 


it by bathing with no other soap than 


Resinol 
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| GOOD AND BAD TASTE IN CHIL- 


DREN’S CLOTHES 


Continued from page 122 


girls will wear bloomer dresses, of wash 
materials in warm weather, jersey or wool 
challis with sateen bloomers in winte: 
and the boys, sailor or Oliver Twist suits 
of similar materials, the plainer the bette: 
Keep skirts and trousers just above the 
knees if you want the children to look 
stylish. For outdoor play, sturdy play 
suits of blue chambray or khakilmay be 
had for both boys and girls; they are inex- 
pensive and practical and so much more 
becoming than the unchildish black 
sateen. Sturdy brogues or high-laced 
shoes of brown leather with sports socks 
of cotton or wool belong with clothes of 
this type. 

Best clothes—Silks, satins, sateens and 
velvets have no place in a child’s ward- 
robe, with the possible exception of simp! 
smocked dresses of crepe de Chine or silk 
broadcloth for girls of six and over. Use 
nainsook, flaxon, voile and dimity in white 
and soft pastel shades for the small 
girls; plain suits—please don’t insult their 
masculine dignity with frills and ruffles- 
of linen, !inene, or English broadcloth for 
their brothers. And by the way, this 
temporary fad for dressing little boys as 
miniature men seems to me in poor taste 
and rather ridiculous when their own 
clothes are so much more comfortable and 
becoming. ‘Best’’ footwear should con- 
sist of one-strap slippers for the girls, 
pumps or oxfords for the boys, of white 
leather or canvas in summer, dull black 
leather in winter. Patent leather is per 
missible for occasional wear but all doctors 
disapprove of its constant use. Fancy 
shoes combining two or more leathers are 
not appropriate for children. Socks or 
stockings should be white cotton for the 
smallest boys, later black; for the girls, 
cotton or silk in white or a color that 
matches the frock is correct. Children 
should not wear jewelry; but don’t break 
your small daughter’s heart by refusing a 
coveted ring or bracelet—she’ll soon lose 
it or tire of it. 

I realize that none of this is very new 
or startling. You are probably dressing 
your children in much this way already 
But the fact that the principles of utmost 
simplicity and careful thought about colors 
have proved successful in both state insti- 
tution and exclusive shop may encourage 
you to comply with them more fully. And 





| wondering how your children’s clothes 


will look to them twenty years from now 
is a good way to keep them free of “fussi- 


ness!” 


HABITS THAT MAKE HEALTHY 
BODIES 
‘Your children look fine,”’ a friend said 
to me. ‘‘How do you keep them so well?” 
“By giving them good food and plenty 


| of sleep and fresh air day and night,” I 


answered. 

My children all eat three good meals a 
day, taking time to chew their food. And 
they do not lunch between meals. If they 
play party their refreshments consist of 
apples, an orange, a few nuts or dates, per- 
haps a gingerbread man. They eat what is 
served to them at mealtime and they do 
not say of any food offered to them, “I do 
not like that.’’ Foods that are not good 
for them or that are not necessary for 
growth and health they are not allowed 
to eat, but we have taught them to like 
those that are. It was not difficult. Per- 
haps one reason for that is because the 
children already had been taught to obey. 
When a food that did not appeal to the 
sight or smell was offered and the child 


hesitated he was asked to taste it. Usually 
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that was enough. But several times I had 
to use some authority. 

When Betty refused cereal or puddings I 
gave her small portions, explained the need 
of her body for such foods, and told her 
how nice it would be when she went 
visiting to like anything offered her. Also 
| would not allow any other dessert when 
she refused her pudding and she was re- 
quired to taste it. Soon she was eating 
pudding with relish. 

With Edward I had some difficulty 
getting him to eat vegetables, all 
except potatoes. He would push his 
ereamed carrots or onions or any 
kind of greens to one side of his plate and 
leave them. If required to eat them he 
filled his mouth and tried to wash them 
down with a drink of milk or else he ate so 
slowly that everyone else had finished 
dessert before he began his. Keeping his 
milk away until he had finished his vege- 
tables and giving him very small helpings 
of dessert when he was slow helped in 
teaching him to like vegetables. Now he 
likes nearly all kinds and refuses none. 

John Learns to Like Milk 

John decided that he did not care for 
milk. Already he had had to go to the 
dentist. I explained that his body, espe- 
cially his teeth, needed the lime in the 
milk; that he could not grow strong and 
stay well if he would not drink milk. Also 
| named some foods—frosted cake and 
lemon pie, for example—that he had bet- 
ter not have if he did not have milk to 
help him keep strong enough to digest 
richer foods. So John went on drinking 
milk and the passing whim of notliking it 
was soon forgotten. 

While the children were small I made all 
my pie crust with sour cream and a little 
soda, or sweet cream and baking powder 
and, no other shortening or water, and 
they never found it hard to digest. 

Castor oil seemed to be best to cure the 
stomach-ache tho none of the children 
needed it more than three or four times a 
year. The only other medicine they take 
to amount to anything is cough sirup 
which I have put up by an apothecary 
using a recipe that has always proved 
effective in a few days’ time. They get 
coughs from the contact with school- 
mates in poorly ventilated rooms but are 
seldom sick. The two older ones have not 
missed a day of school in the three years 
they have gone. 

We taught the children to gargle— 
“gobble,” Edward calls it. When they 
brush their teeth they gargle too. They 
are careful not to forget to brush their 
teeth because those who forget miss the 
sweet things for a day er two. 

Seven o’clock in winter, eight in sum- 
mer, is bedtime. Once they decided it was 
too early and protested bitterly. They 
wanted to stay up till midnight. Their 
father was just starting for town. It took 
about three hours to make the trip. 

“You may stay up until daddy géts 
home,” I said. ‘Run along out to the 
playhouse.”’ 

They went out and sat on the lowest 
step till twilight fell. 

Soon: “Mama, is it most time for 
d rddy?”’ 

“Oh, no,” Isaid. Whispers outside, then: 

‘Mama, I’m sleepy.” 

Sleepy! Why, it isn’t nine o’clock.” 
Pause, while I smiled and waited. 
Chorus: ‘‘We want to go to bed.” 

_ Believe me, mothers—and fathers, too— 
it's a great thing to treat the children so 
that they will learn confidence in you; to 
control them so that they will trust your 
judgment; to remember that early child- 

| is the habit-forming period. They 

rebel at times, they will desire their 
own way in preference to yours; but with 
obedience and confidence established you 
will be able later, when they come to 

rs of understanding when they must 
choose for themselves, to help in their 
decisions, to give counsel and advice and 
encouragement.—Eva Henderson Davey. 
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—surely not this simple thing! 


Your boy, your girl—no others like them 
in all the world! You want to do so much 
for them... big, hard things! 

But after all, being a mother means most 
of all the endless doing of little things; the 
simple over and over tasks of every day. 

It is the vital importance of some of these 
little things in a child's development that 
health authorities are making a special 
effort to urge upon mothers today. 

They are urging one thing in particular, 
which they havefound needs new attention 
from mothers. A proper school day breakfast! 

Some very striking facts about this sub- 
ject have been brought to light by school 
tests and experiments. 

It has been proved beyond question that 
the kind of work a child does in school in 
the morning is directly affected by the kind 
of breakfast he eats. 

These tests show that only one kind of 
breakfast gives achild the mental and phys- 
ical energy he needs to do-his best in 
school. A hot cereal breakfast. 

The U. S. Bureau of Education speaks for 
all school authorities when it broadcasts 
this statement: 


“A well-cooked cereal is an 
essential part of a child's breakfast’’ 


As the Breakfast Rule it is posted on thou- 
sands of school room walls: 


** Every boy and girl needs a hot cereal breakfast’ 


This is now considered so important that 


it has become a rule in school health pro- 
grams all over the country. 

The reasons why so many nutrition au- 
thorities advise a Cream of Wheat breakfast 
for children are very easy to understand. 

First of all, it is just full of vital energy 
substance. And you know how much men- 
tal and physical energy growing boys and 
girls use yp! A Cream of Wheat breakfast 
gives an ample supply for the whole morn- 
ing's needs. 

Second, Cream of Wheat is so simple to 
digest that even a baby’s delicate stomach 
can handleiteasily. Itcontainsnoneofthe 
harsh indigestible parts of the grain which 
put such a burden of extra work on the 
stomach, using up vital energy that should 
be free for other needs. 

And how children love its rich creami- 
ness! You can make it a new dish every 
morning, varied with dates, prunes or any 
stewed fruit. It cooksso quickly and easily 
—as simple as making the toast! 

It's a little thing—this matter of the 
right cereal for breakfast—but how much 
it means! Surely you will not neglect it. 
Tomorrow morning really prepare your 
children for their school hours—with a 
steaming bowl of Cream of Wheat. You 
can get it at your grocer’s. 

» » ~ 
Cream of Wheat Company, Minneapolis, 
Minn. In Canada made by Cream of Wheat 
Company, Winnipeg. English address, 
Fassett & Johnson, Ltd., 86 Clerkenwell 


Road, London, E. C. 1. 








© 1927, C.of W. Co, 
° 
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To mothers and teachers 


Do you want to get the enthusiastic interest of your children in forming 
the hot cereal breakfast habit? If so, send for attractive colored poster to 
hang in your child's room. Posters are designed to make a “personal suc 

cess’’ appeal both to boys and to girls of different ages. There is a 4-weeks’ 
record form which the child keeps himself by pasting in a gold star every 
morning he eats a hot cereal breakfast. We will send posters and gold 
stars free, also booklet on children’s diet and sample box of Cream of 
Wheat to mothers. Quantities for school room use free to teachers. Mail 
coupon to Dept, S-3, Cream of Wheat Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Boy Age 
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VERY season, thousands of stout women and 
stout misses are dressed by Lane Bryant in 
the latest slenderized New York Styles. 


These delighted women are admired by friends for their 
perfect-fitting, fashionable apparel. Lane Bryant is the 
world’s largest maker of slenderizing apparel. Thus Lane 
Bryant apparel is always low in price, but is high in quality 
and value. And whether she is tall, medium or short, every 
stout woman and every stout miss is assured a perfect fit. 


| according to the size you want the desigr 





Style Book Sent to You Free 


Pictures Dresses, Coats, Suits, Shoes, Hats, Underwear, Hosiery | 


and Corsets. Every stout woman wearing sizes 36 to 58, every stout | 
y miss wearing sizes 16+ to 28+, should send for this free Style Book. | 


39th St.at Fifth Avenue | 
Address Desk 182 NEW YORK 


: F Back in 1864 
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Back in 1864 a certain Hartshorn Shade Roller went to work 
in a little New England home, After more than 22,000 days 
of censtant service, that old Hartshorn Roller is still perform- 
ing cheerfully. Long life and cheerful performance are built 
into every Hartshorn Shade Product. 

Hartshorn Shade Cloths are avail- 
tints. 








able in a variety of 0! 









SHADE PRODUCTS 


Established 1860 













A shade is only as good as its roller 
MADE BY THE MAKERS OF HARTSHORN SHADE ROLLERS 



















Instead of Kalsomine or\ Wallpaper = 
Use Alabastine, the ideal wall coating. Non- ,sanitary,econom, ESE e| ZZ 
ical. For any surface—plaster, wallboard, brick, cement. 20colorsand Bow 
white. Doesn’t rub off; yet washes off readily when change is desired. 


Send 10c for “Artistic Home Decoration,” a book by our 
Home Betterment Expert, Miss Ruby Brandon. 
Shows beautiful interiors in colors; and gives many helps on decorating. 


Alabastine Company, 802 Grandville Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich, 






























You can complete this 


High School Course 
in 2 Years simplified High Schoo! 


two years. Meets all requirements for entrants to 

—— and leading professions. This and thirty-six 

pe cal courses are described ia our Free Bulletin. 
end for it TODAY. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. H-889, Drexel Av. & 58th St., © A.8.1023 CHICAGO 
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y Soap to Cleanse 
S) SY Gantnant to Heal 
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NEW KITCHEN WALLS 

If you would like to have somet! ing 
really new and beautiful for your kitchey 
or bathroom walls, why not try your hang 
at “sponge work?” This is much used by 
professional decorators and is not at 4 
hard for the amateur painter to do. 

My friend's kitchen walls were of rough 
plaster. They were first gone over with 
good commercial wall sizing, and ait 
this was dry, painted a soft robin’s . 
blue; the ceiling after the same treatn 
was painted a lighter shade of blue. When 
as many coats as desired were on and dry 
the “sponge work” was applied. For this 
they used two cans of paint, one a darker 
shade of blue than the wall, the other 
deep orange, also two ordinary sponges 
The size of the sponges used should be 


a 
er 
4 
t 


r 


Those four or five inches in diameter 
make a nice size design. 

The first sponge was dipped into the 
dark blue paint and touched lightly to 
the wall, making an irregular print. This 
was repeated at intervals all over the wall 
and allowed to dry. When dry the other 
sponge with orange paint was use in the 
same way, making the orange design over- 
lap the blue. One can. use the design at 
regular intervals or in any way to suit 
her particular fancy. : 

In a dark room the orange or buff back- 
ground would be best, with perhaps a blue 
and henna design. Green and gray would 
be pretty for a sunshiny room. Use the 
warm colors for a dark room, and.dblues, 
greens, grays, etc., for sunshiny rooms. 

It is best to practice the “sponge work”’ 
on a painted board until the designs: per- 
fected to your liking. Also paints ean be 
bought that do not require the sizing, 
thus speeding up the work.—Mrs. J. E. 8. 


HOT BREADS FOR BREAKFAST 


Do you know a more welcome greeting 
when coming in to breakfast than, 
“Hurry up, the griddle-cakes are on the 
table!” Sometimes this is varied by 
“The biscuits are just out of the oven,” 
or “The muffins will get cold-if you don't 
sit down.’’ Whichever it is, I‘am sure we 
all like to hear it, especially on a-morning 
when the thermometer is pessimistic. .Fol- 
lowing are recipes for these :delicious hot 
breads which: disappear so'readily at the 
breakfast table: 

Old-Fashioned Buckwheat Cakes 

To 4 cupfuls. of buckwheat flour add | 
cupful of yellow cornmeal and I teaspoon- 
ful of salt. Then add very slowly, stirring 
all the time to prevent lumps, 1 cupful of 
milk and 3 cupfuls of boiling water.» Dis- 
solve a yeast cake in a little warm water 
and add to the mixture when it is luke- 
warm, beating hard for about-ten minutes 
The cakes should be mixed:in the evening 
and set in a warm place to rise overnight 
If the batter seems too thick-to pour 
readily, add a little warm -milk -before 
frying. Add a scant teaspoonful of soda 
in the morning before baking cakes, and 
save leftover batter for a “‘starter’’ on 
another morning. 

Mother’s Lazy Biscuits 

These are so delicious they will fairly 
melt in your mouth and they are just as 
easy to make as they are good. Sift one 
cupful of flour with a pinch-of salt, and 
2 level teaspoonfuls of baking powde: 
Work into it 2 tablespoonfuls of lard and 
add 1% cupful of mixed milk and water 
beating hard for a moment to smoot! 
out lumps. The dough should be only a 
rather stiff batter in consistency. Half fill 
buttered gem pans and bake in a hot 
oven twenty or thirty minutes. 

Old-Fashioned Flapjacks 
Sift together 2 cupfuls of cornmeal, '> 


| teaspoonful of salt and 1 teaspoonful ol 
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rar. Add 1 tablespoonful of melted 
ter and pour over the mixture enough 
| milk to wet the meal thoroly. Let 
s; stand until cool, then add 2 well- 
ten eggs and cold milk enough to make 
very soft batter. Bake as usual on a hot 


1 iddle. 


Oatmeal Griddle Cakes 
Take cooked oatmeal left from break- 


ist and an equal amount of stale bread, 


and crisp. Soak overnight in sour 


milk, enough to swell and moisten the 


bread. 


When soft rub all thru a colander. 


To a quart of the mixture add 2 eggs well 
beaten, a little salt, 1 teaspoonful of soda 


ul 


( 


2 tablespoonfuls of butter creamed with | 


t of sugar. 


nd flour enough to make a thin batter. 


ook on a well-greased griddle. 
Prune Muffins 
\dd the well-beaten yolks of 2 eggs to 


Sift 1 cupful of flour and 4% 
ful of cornstarch with 3 teaspoonfuls 
aking powder and a little salt. Add 
alternately with a scant cupful of 
, beat well and stir in three-quarters 
. cupful of prunes stewed until half 


L 


one, stoned and cut into small pieces 
Mix in gently the stiffly beaten whites of 


ove 


ggs and bake in a moderately hot 
n. 


Pineapple Pancake 
Make a plain, thin batter of eggs, flour, 


baking powder and milk, and pour it 


il 


) begin baking at once. 
atter spreads out cover with a layer of 


to a well-greased frying pan, hot enough 
As soon as the 


canned pineapple and dredge with pow- 


de 


ul 


‘red sugar. Put the pan in a hot oven 
id bake for ten minutes or until brown 


and well done. Cut the cake in triangular 
pieces and serve hot.—Mrs. L. H. F. 


WAYS WITH ROOT VEGETABLES 


nl 


Ul 


If you still have lots of carrots, pars- 


ps, and rutabagas in the cellar try some | 


my ways of fixing them. Baked rutabagas 


are unusually good, parsnip patties almost 


» good to be true, and creamed carrots 


that are different go right to the spot. 


Baked Rutabaga 
ipfuls of grated ruta- Butter 
baga ‘ ; Seasonings 
114 cupfuls of rich milk Cracker crumbs 
Grate the rutabaga on the coarse side 


of a grater, or run thru the meat grinder, 


add the milk, season with salt and pepper, 


d put into a well-buttered baking pan. 


Dot the top with butter, sprinkle with fine 
racker crumbs and bake, covered, about 


rty-five minutes, then remove the cover 
and brown. 


Parsnip Patties 
r 7 medium-sized 2 egg yolks 


parsnips 14 cupful of cracker 
teaspoonful of sugar crumbs 
tablespoonfuls of but- Pepper 


ter 
Wash the parsnips and boil in salted 
iter until tender. Plunge them into 
ld water, then slip the skins. Mash the 
rsnips, then add a dash or two of pepper 
| the butter, cracker crumbs and the 
gar. Make into patties, dip into the egg 
k which has been slightly beaten and 
nned with water, and fry in bacon fat 

utter. 

Creamed Carrots 

reamed carrots that are different re- 

.edium carrots 

iblespoonfuls of but- 

er 1 

upful of cream 


3 tablespoonfuls of 

sugar 

tablespoonful of 
lemon juice 

l egg 

Vash and scrape the carrots, cut in 
) if rather long, and quarter each end. 
| in salted water until nearly done. 
iin and add the butter, cream, sugar, 
| lemon juice and cook in the top of a 
ible boiler until tender. Add the egg 


ghtly beaten just before you remove 
m from the fire—Mrs. M. M. 
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Makes 
Kids Husky 


of their glowing cheeks 


and dancing eyes— 


— results of the right, hot breakfast cooked 
thoroughly in exactly 3 MINUTES 


Rosy cheeks, sparkling eyes, joyous 
high spirits belonging to childhood 
mark the youngsters properly nour- 
ished with thoroughly cooked Oat 
Flakes. This body-building, health- 
giving food.can now be thoroughly 
cooked in 3 minutes exactly (no more 
—no less). 


3 MINUTES on your stove 
because Fireless Cooked— 
At The Mill—For 12 Hours 


The secret of thoroughly cooking 
oats so quickly and easily lies in our 
special process of selection, grading 
and treatment. In this process the 
oats, still in their jackets, are Fireless 
Cooked—At The Mill (in their own 
moisture only)—For 12 Hours. When 
driedand hulled, the oatflakesare ten- 
der and entirely free from that flouri- 
ness that cooks intoa paste. Exactly 3 
minutes of boiling on your stove 
completes the cooking necessary to 






make them perfectly digestible and 
delicious. Time yourself—you can 
depend upon it. 


Perfect Digestibility 


Oats are the richest grain in energiz- 
ing vitamines, minerals and tissue- 
building protein. The digestibility 
of oats depends upon thorough cook- 
ing. The process of fireless-cooking 
used in the genuine 3 Minute Oat 
Fiaxes breaks down the starch cells 
(dextrinizes the starches) and pro- 
duces absolute digestibility. 


New Nutlike Flavor 


3 Minute Oat Frakes is distin- 
guished by a flavor deliciously differ- 
ent from any other oats. The plump- 
est, most perfect oats are selected 
and a rich, nutlike flavor developed 
by means of the exclusive 3 MinuTE 
process. Tasteittodayandexperience 
yourself its delightful difference. 


the 
Big Red 3 


Cny Package bearing this 


trade-mark is genuine 


Try a Package 


of 3 MINUTE OAT FLAKES 


Ask for it at your Grocer’s today. 


If he cannot supply you 


Send 10 cents 


and his name and we will gladly send you the regular 
size package, all charges prepaid. 


———-—> Use this coupon now <—-—-—— 
THREE MINUTE CEREALS COMPANY, 







] Department 15-C, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
» | For enclosed 10 cents please send me regular size package of 3 Minute 
Oat Frakes 
sua’ Grocer's Name 
| (must be given) 
Regular Package, 10¢ Die DI oo ac 550 iis cies + 4 ceencuhied ad ys cone beghpa 
Family Size, 25¢ | Name.. 
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To Fill the Cookie Jar 


Unusually Good Recipes for Making These Sweets 


By FLORENCE TAFT EATON 


that cannot be filled by anything else. No matter how 
liberal the amount of cakes or other sweets, the cookie jar 
should be kept filled, or we feel at a loss. 

To the housewife, the most valuable attribute of cookies is 
their keeping quality. Good, rich cookies keep almost indefinitely, 
if allowed to. 

There are two main classes of cookies, ‘“drop’’ cookies and the 
‘‘rolled’’ variety. The first are, naturally, much easier and quicker 
to make; and the second usually keep rather better and are a bit 
daintier, as a rule, altho I have one or 
two tried and true favorites among the 
former that are crisp and delicious to 
the last cookie in the jar. Of course, the 
richer sorts in each class keep well, al- 
tho there are many simple and inexpen- 
sive varieties that are almost equally 
delicious when freshly made. 

My prime favorites in the drop 
cookie class, among my own recipes, 
afe Nut Ringed Wafers, so named by 
my family because a dainty brown ring 
edges the golden middle. Cream 4 
cupful of butter and % cupful of light 
brown sugar, add 2 eggs, yolks and whites beaten separately, 
cupful of milk, the grated rind of half an orange or one- rane, 
of a lemon, % teaspoonful of salt, 1 cupful of flour, 1 teaspoonful 
of baking powder, 4 to 34 cupful of chopped or shredded pea- 
nuts, walnuts, or almonds. Beat all well, drop by teaspoonfuls in 
buttered dripping pans, put half a nutmeat on middle of each 
and bake in a 400-degree oven until edges brown lightly. A 
raisin or half a cherry may be used in the middle of some of the 
cookies. 

Lace Cookies—Cream %4 cupful of sugar with 14 cupful of 
butter and lard mixed, add 1 well-beaten egg, 2 cupfuls of rolled 
oats, 4 teaspoonful of vanilla, the grated rind of half an orange 
or lemon, 1 teaspoonful of baking powder. Mix well, and place 
by teaspoonfuls well apart in a buttered dripping pan. Bake until 
light brown. This recipe makes three good-sized pans. Do not be 
alarmed at the looks of the cookies in the oven. They are called 
lace cookies because of the bubbles. 

Westfield Cookies—Cream 1 cupful of any nice shortening with 
114 cupfuls of brown sugar; add 3 well-beaten eggs, 1 cupful of 
finely chopped peanuts or walnuts, 4 cupful of seedless raisins 
put thru the meat chopper, 14 teaspoonful of baking powder, 
about 3 cupfuls of flour, a grating of nutmeg, and the grated rind 
of half a lemon; mix well, drop by teaspoonfuls on a floured board, 
and pat into round cakes. Bake in a 375-degree oven until light 
brown. 

Ellen’s Cookies—Beat 2 eggs, whites and yolks separately, and 
combine with 1 cupful of brown sugar; add 14 teaspoonful of salt, 
1 cupful of chopped nuts, 14 cupful of flour in which 4 teaspoon- 
ful of baking powder is sifted. Drop in a greased dripping pan in 
tiny teaspoonfuls and bake. 

Oatmeal Fruit Cookies—Cream together % cupful of butter and 
lard, and 1 cupful of sugar; add 2 well-beaten eggs, 2 cupfuls of 


CC “test on seem to occupy a place in the culinary supplies 


Clover-leaf cookies are always appealing 


rolled oats, % to 34 cupful of chopped raisins lightly floured, 6 
tao RE of milk, 2 cupfuls of flour (or a bif less), a scant 
14 teaspoonful of soda in the milk, and a grating of nutmeg and 
lemon peel. Beat well, and drop in oiled pans, allowing room to 
spread. 

Virginia Wafers—Beat whites of 2 eggs until stiff, add 1 cupful 
of sugar and 1 cupful each of chopped nuts and dates. Mix well, 
drop by tablespoonfuls in shallow buttered pans, and bake in a 
very moderate oven until set. They are perfectly delicious. Use 
the yolks of eggs for a pudding next day. 

Emily’s Drop Cookies—Cream  to- 
gether 1 cupful of sugar and % cupful 
of butter; add 2 well beaten eggs, 4 
tablespoonfuls of hot water in which is 
dissolved 1 teaspoonful of soda; 1 tea- 
spoonful of salt, and 11% cupfuls of 
flour. Mix well, then add 1 eupful each 
of chopped walnuts and raisins, mixed 
with another cupful of flour. Flavor 
with vanilla and grated orange peel (or 
nutmeg), drop in buttered pans, and 
bake. 

Spice Cookies — Mix % cupful of 
sugar, 1% eupful of butter and lard 
mixed, 1 well-beaten egg, 1 cupful of ailiemen J level teaspoonful 
of soda dissolved in 1 tablespoonful of water, 14 tte each 
of salt and cinnamon, a pinch of clove, a sat g of nutmeg, 3 
cupfuls of flour, and 44 cupful each of chopped raisins and nuts, or 
all raisins. Drop by teaspoonfuls on buttered tins, sprinkle the 
tops with sugar, and bake. Try one or two before baking a pan, 
as different flours stiffen differently. In any cookies, dropped or 
rolied, where spices are used, any sort of nice fat, even sausage, 
may be used instead of butter, as the spices disguise the taste. 

Among the rolled cookies, I shall first give my mother’s old 
family recipe for gingersnaps. ‘These she always kept on hand, 
as no other cookie seems to take their place. The recipe is simple, 
and the excellence of the product largely depends—as with all 
rolled cookies—on care in making and flavoring, and in rolling 
them delicately and very thinly. The less flour used in all rolled 
cookies, the richer and better they are—as is apparent. For this 
reason it is very much better to mix them the day before baking, 
placing them in the ice box overnight; the dough stiffens 























Above, “icebox cookies’ are chilling, in 
rolls, preparatory to slicing and baking. 
This method is much quicker than that of 
rolling and cutting the cookies, but the 
finished cookies are not so perfectin shape 
and thinness as are the rolled varieties 


One of the fondest and earliest memories 

treasured by everyone is that of ‘‘helping” 

mother make cookies. Don’t fail to in- 

clude a few fancy cutters in your equip- 

ment. Their ten cent cost will be repaid 
in childish joy a hundred fold 
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and considerably less flour is required. 
Gingersnaps—Bring 1 cupful of molasses | 


to a boil and add % 
and shortening; let | boil up, and cool, then 
add 1 teaspoonful eaeh o soda and salt, 1 
tablespoonful of ginger, and flour to roll, 
using as little as Ben veg Chill (overnight, 
if practicable) and roll very, very thin. 
Before cutting out I crease lightly in both 
irections with a grooved roller or silver 
rk. Cut in fancy shapes and bake care- 
illy. 

Grandmother’s Sugar Cookies (the best 

ipe I know for these)—Cream 1% cupful 

butter (or butter and lard mixed) with 
| cupful of sugar; add 2 beaten eggs, 1 

lespoonful of milk or cream, 1 tea- 
spoonful of ginger, grated orange peel or 
rose water, 44 tablespoonful of soda, and 
cake flour to roll—about 2 cupfuls. Chill 
overnight, roll very thin, sift sugar, or 
sugar mixed with cinnamon over the 
cookies, roll lightly with a creased rolling 
pin, and bake. 

Anna’s Seed Cakes (a very old recipe)— 
Cream 4 cupful of butter with 1 cupful 
of sugar, add 1 well-beaten egg, a scant 

; cupful of milk, a little nutmeg, 4 tea- 
spoonful of soda in the milk, 1 teaspoonful 
or more of caraway seed, and flour to roll. 
Chill overnight, roll thin, sprinkle with 
sugar, crease, and bake. 

Children’s Thick Molasses Cookies—Mix 
'» cupful of molasses, 44 2, cupful of sugar, 

cupful of nice shortening, 14 cupful of 

ir milk with 1 teaspoonful of soda dis- 
g lved in it, 4 teaspoonful or more of 
salt, 1 teaspoonful each of ginger and bak- 
ing powder, 1 well-beaten egg, and flour 

) roll, as soft as possible. Roll about 4 
inch thick, sprinkle with sugar, cut out and 

iKe. 

Wheat Crisps call for 14 cupful of butter, 

tablespoonfuls of sugar, creamed to- 
gether; mix with 2 tablespoonfuls of flour, 

_cupful of any finely ground wheat 

eparation (I use breakfast cereals), 1% 

spoonful of salt, 44 cupful of milk, ‘and 
flour to roll. Roll very thin, crease with a 
rooved roller, cut in strips, 4 by 1% 

‘hes, and bake. It is better to chill 

ugh in ice box overnight. 

Jumbles—Cream 4 cupful of butter with 

cupful of sugar, add 1 tablespoonful of 

ilk, 2 well-beaten eggs, a grating of nut- 
eg and lemon, and flour to roll, sifted 
th 2 teaspoonfuls of baking powder. 

ll 44 inch thick, sprinkle with sugar, 

it with a doughnut cutter, and bake 

eg 
ou may roll the same mixture into a 
form roll the size of your wrist, chill 
ernie: and«next morning groove the 
tire surface with creased roller or fork, 
ce thinly into cookies and bake. These 
: iced cookies must be manipulated rapidly 
ore the roll softens. Any of the doughs 

r rolled cookies may be chilled overnight 

id sliced, as above. 





TREASURE CAKE 


Here is a recipe that is a real treasure 
id will be appreciated by every busy 
ousewife and mother. It can be put to- 
ther and in the oven in a few minutes; it 
easy to remember because it is 1 and 2 

the way thru. It is good, and the same 
undation will make several different 

ids of cakes. 

Mix together in a bowl: 
cupful of sugar 
eggs 
cupul of sweet cream 
cupfuls. of flour 
teaspoonful (small) of salt 
te aspoonfuls of baking powder 
teaspoonful of flavoring, 

Bake in a moderate oven. This will 

ke a loaf cake, a layer cake, or a —e | 
idding to be served with sauce or 
ipped cream. By adding a few raisins 
will make good drop-cookies or gems.— 
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6 cupful each of sugar | 





| handy little baking-pan, 


| cago, Illinois. 
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This Fine Aluminum in every package 


-and the Oatmeal itself is the finest you can buy 


HETHER it’s to be a shin- 
ing new mixing bowl, a 
a pretty 
jelly mold, or some other welcome 
addition to your kitchen equip- 
ment—you never know. Half the 
fun is the surprise. But you are 
sure, when you open a package of 
Mother’s Oats Aluminum Brand, 
to find some of this high-grade alu- 
minum—and if you serve Mother’s 
Oats often, a fine assortment soon 
collects. 


And that’s notall you 
get. Therearecoupons, 
too—redeemable for 
lovely silverware, 
jewelry, electric con- 
veniences — over 150 K 
articles to choose from. ‘ 
Send your name on a 
postal today for fasci- 
nating Complete Pre- 
mium Catalog, Free. 

Mother’s Oats, Room 
1750,80 East 
Jackson 
Street, Chi- 


Coupons, 





Oatmeal so good it’s been 
popular 50 years 
When you taste Mother’s Oats you 
notice the extra deliciousness imme- 
diately. Itcooks up sosmoothly—and 
has such a rich whole-grain flavor! 

50 years of experience have 
taught its careful millers how to 
make it fine-textured and even 
how to preserve all the health val- 
ues of the natural whole grain, 

It is so. satisfying—so rich in 
minerals, vitamins and 
energy—that for chil- 
dren or grown-upsitisthe 
ideal nutritious breakfast. 

The long-lasting package of 
Mother’s Oatsis full weight—3 


pounds and 7 ounces. Or if you 


; prefer, you can get smaller 
} packages (1 pound and a 
er 4 quarter)—-without the 







aluminum. Get one to- 


day and start to give 


pu 


your family this 
’ delicious break- 
; fast often. 


Now two kinds 
—Mother’s Oats 
Aluminum 
Brand is packed 
both with the 
quick cooking 
flakes~—cooks 
quicker than 
toast-—and the 
regular flakes 
that yeu have 
always known. 


“too —yood for 


Silverware, Lamps, Clocks, Toys ,etc. 


~ Mother's Oats 


Aluminum Brand 


- 
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Sunday Night Supper Speciais 


Good Things That Invite Sociability at Home 


By NELL B. NICHOLS 


times this question has been asked! My answer is: plain, 
delectable food simply served, sociability and the observ- 
ance of some unusuai custom to make happy memories. 

The informal meal might differ from the ordinary one by 
making it known that guests who enjoy a quiet evening may come 
without a special invitation. The boys and girls of the household 
are allowed to invite their friends without asking mother’s per- 
mission. Dining by candlelight or cutting a pretty cake at the 
table are two features that provide charm. 

But food, my housewifery experience reminds me, has to be 
selected for the menu. Moreover, it has to be prepared. This is 
the real problem presented. I feel that anything which goes into 
the meal should be able to meet these requirements: It may be 
made ready easily and quickly, or it can be planned and prepared 
on Saturday. The dish is delicious because of its simplicity and 
tasty flavor. No one is made unhappy by manufacturing it. 

Bowl Sunday suppers offer great possibilities. A steaming 
cereal, such as oatmeal, or any of the delicious wheat products 
now available, in which fruit, either raisins, figs, dates, prunes, 
or apples, have been cooked, topped with rich milk and cream 
and sprinkled with sugar in generous bowls, is a meal in itself. 
If accompanied by wit and good-natured discussions, and per- 
haps a serving of rosy apples and popcorn, or nuts, grown-ups 
are as fascinated by the homey atmosphere as are the children. 
The cereal may be cooked on Saturday and left in the double 
boiler in which it is reheated 
at the last moment. If a little 


Wine: shall we have for supper on Sunday? How many 


smooth, add the milk gradually, stirring constantly until the 

sauce boils. Place over water or in the double boiler and add the 

diced potatoes and the eggs cut in quarters. Add the salt and 

pepper. Turn into a hot dish and sprinkle the center with grated 

cheese. The grated cheese may be purchased in packages like 

salt or in paraffine paper bags, or any favorite cheese may be used, 
Escalloped Fish 


2 tablespoonfuls of butter 14 teaspoonful of pepper 

1 slice of onion 1 can of salmon 

2 tablespoonfuls of flour 44 cupful of bread erumbs 

1 cupful of milk 2 tablespoonfuls of butter 

34 teaspoonful of salt 2 tablespoonfuls of lemon juice 


Melt the butter in a pan with the onion. Add flour. When 
smooth add milk and stir until the sauce boils. Remove onion 
and add salt and pepper. Cover the bottom of a buttered baking 
dish with one-half the salmon, freed from bones, sprinkle with 
lemon juice and cover with half the sauce. Re peat using the 
remainder of the salmon and sauce. Cover top with bread 
crumbs. This may be prepared in the morning and set in a cool 
place. Twenty minutes before serving, place in a hot oven. 
Bake until the crumbs are browned. 

Chocolate Cake 


1 square of chocolate 1 cupful of flour 
\% cupful of boiling water 34 teaspoonful of soda 
4 tablespoonfuls of butter ‘44 eupful of sour milk 
1 cupful of sugar 1 egg 
Grate chocolate into a bowl, and hot water and butter and 
stir until the chocolate and 


butter are melted. Add 








cold water is poured on top 
during the waiting, a crust 
will not form. Sometimes 
‘canned fruits and jams may 
be used instead of dried 
fruits, but they are added at 
the time of serving instead of 
during the cookery. 

One of our most popular 
menus for the Sunday night 
repast is fried sandwiches 
with maple sirup, a molded 
gelatine salad on lettuce, milk 
and coffee or tea. The ordi- 
nary sandwic hes are made on 
Saturday and wrapped in 
waxed paper or stored in our 
sake safe. Then on Sunday 
evening they are dipped in a 
milk, egg and flour batter and 
browned quickly in hot but- 
tered skillets. A platter 
heaped high with them and 
accompanied by a large pitch- 
er of sirup always wins praise. 

The Sunday supper is a 

















Little Striped Bowls 


By Lena B. Ellingwood 


When brother and sister and I were small— 
Yes, I was a tiny girl, like you— Icing. 

Three round little bowls our grandma owned, 
All striped in white and blue. 


And three little “crickets” our grandma had— 
Low stools, with covers a! 

On these we'd sit, by the glowing fire, 
With the bowls of white and blue. 


Three little children, on three little stocls, 
In fancy I see, as we sat, at night, 
In front of the fire, oh, so long ago, 


With the bowls of blue and white. 


sugar, mix well, then add the 
remaining ingredients and 
beat thoroly. Pour into two 
layer cake pans immediately 
and bake in a moderate oven 
twenty-five minutes. Put to- 
gether with Cream Filling 
and cover with Chocolate 























Cream Filling 
1% cupfuls of milk 


1 square of chocolate 


She'd a fireplace broad in her dining room, 3¢ cuntul of four 
And, visiting there, we'd sit, at night, 

Eating our sweet brown bread and milk 
From the bowls of blue and white. 


de cupful of sugar 

2 tablespoonfuls of butter 

1 egg yolk 

34 teaspoonful of vanilla 

4% teaspoonful of salt 

Scald the milk with the 
chocolate in the double boiler; 
mix the dry ingredients and 
add to the hot milk, and stir 
until thickened. Cover and 
cook fifteen minutes. Add 
butter and beaten egg yolk, 
cook a minute, remove from 
stove, add vanilla and cool. 


!. green and new. 








meal children can prepare. I 
know a family where two 
little girls and a small boy 
make ready this repast. They 
are permitted to make out 
their own menus and to in- 
vite their friends to partake 
of their culinary triumphs. 
Of course, the cookies, cakes 
and gelatine dishes which 
they use, as well as the canned 























Chocolate Icing 
1 square of chocolate 
2 tablespoonfuls of butter 
1 egg white 
2 teaspoonfuls of cold water 
g cupful of powdered sugar 
44 teaspoonful of vanilla 
Melt chocolate and butter 
over hot, but not boiling, 
water, being careful just to 
melt it and no more. Beat 
egg white and water until 


















































fruits, are provided by mother. 
These children have given me 
three of their favorite menus. 

Menu I.—Creamed eggs with potatoes; bread; butter; jelly; 
canned fruit; raisin cookies; cocoa. 

Menu II.—Escalloped salmon; 
with fruit sauce; milk; te: 

Menu IIT.—Cream of potato soup; celery; toasted crackers; 
fruit; chocolate cake; tea. 

It takes little imagination to picture the memories that will 
cluster about these homey Sunday suppers. So long as the father 
and mother know the Sabbath, they will dream of the meals 
fashioned by childish hands. When the boy and the girls are 
grown and in home-nests of their own, they will look back almost 
tearfully to the simple joys of the Sunday evening family circle. 
And now here are a few choice recipes: 

Creamed Eggs With Potatoes 


4 cold boiled potatoes 
4 hard-cooked eggs 


cabbage salad; molded rice 


4 tablespoonfuls of butter 
2 tablespoonfuls of flour 
2 cupfuls of milk 1 teaspoonful of salt 

14 teaspoonful of pepper 2 tablespoonfuls of grated cheese 


Melt the butter in a saucepan and add the flour. When 


very stiff, add sugar and 
flavoring, and beat again. 
Add chocolate and _ butter, 
mix just enough to blend and spread on the cake at once. 
ot Sandwiches 
Take small pieces of cooked ham or roasted pork and force 
thru a food chopper. Mix with a little salad dressing and a bit of 
mustard, and place between slices of buttered bread. Dip every 
sandwich in a milk, egg and flour batter and brown on both sides 
in a hot buttered skillet. Serve very hot with maple sirup. 
Potato Soup 


1 bay leaf 

14 teaspoonful of pepper 
1 quart of mil 

2 tablespoonfuls of flour 


3 potatoes 

2 cupfuls of water 

1 slice of onion 

14 teaspoonful of celery salt 

2 tablespoonfuls of butter 

Pare the large potatoes, cut into cubes; add the boiling water, 

chopped onion, celery salt, bay leaf and pepper and cook until 
tender. Rub thru a colander. Heat the milk and add the flour 
and butter which have been mixed together. Add the potato 
mixture and cook until it thickens somewhat, stirring con- 
stantly. (Continued on page 132 
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WATER KENT 
RADIO 





ONE Dial Receiving Sets for six or seven tubes. 
Mahogany or crystalline finished cabinet. Price range 
(less tubes and batteries) from $70 to $140. Radio 
Speakers from $16 to $23. Model 35, six-tube receiver 
illustrated, with ONE Dial,$70. Speaker, Model H,$21. 


It’s easier than turning the pages 
of this magazine 


How do you read this magazine? 


First of all, don’t you find out what’s 
in it by turning the pages with the fingers 
of one hand? Don’t you glance at a head- 
line here and a picture there? And then 
don’t you settle down to enjoy the features 
that attract you most? 


So radio programs are sampled and 
selected with the Atwater Kent One Dial 
Receiver. 


Find out what’s on the air by turning 
from station to station with Ong Dial— 
with one hand. Listen to a bit of this 
and a bit of that. Choose your kind of 
program. Sit back and enjoy it. 


Think of what it means to bring in any 
station within range, quickly and surely, 
when the day’s work is ended and the 
family gathers by lamplight to see what 
the air waves are saying! Think what it 


means to have the programs come to you, 
instead of your hunting for them! 

And think what the speed and certainty 
of Atwater Kent One Dial operation 
mean when you want to know instantly 
today’s prices for your produce — or to- 
morrow’s weather forecast! There are 
no secondary tuning devices to delay you. 
One Dial means ON E—if it’s an Atwater 
Kent. 

Atwater Kent Receivers — true-toned, 
easy to operate, dependable day after day, 
moderately priced — have proved them- 
selves in the homes of more than a million 
satisfied purchasers. Be sure yours is 
matched with an Atwater Kent Radio 
Speaker —and thus be doubly sure of 
natural tone. 

ATWATER KENT MFG. COMPANY 
A, Atwater Kent, President 


4716 Wissahickon Avenue »hiladelphia, Penna. 


Model 32, seven-tube One EVERY SUNDAY EVENING:— The Atwater Model 30, six-tube One Dial 





Dial receiver Less tubes and Kent Radio Hour brings you the stars of opera and receiver, less tubes and bat- 
batteries 7 concert, in Radio’s finest program. Hear it at 9:15 teri 
4 $140 nae Eastern Time, 8:15 Central Time, through: — $85.00 
WEAF ... . New York MOS a6 «4 Davenport 
WEE! ..... . Boston a St. Louis 
WRC .. . . Washington OE. 6 ois «de Detroit 
WSAI. . . . . Cincinnati wcco . Minn.-St. Paul 
WTAM . . . . Cleveland WGY... - Schenectady 
WGN....%. Chicago WOR ccccis Atlanta 
: 27 wrt ... Philadelphia WH sc ae Nashville 7 . at . 
Write for illustrated booklet of woes... .Paalerd —_....0 iin Pri es slightly higher from the 
Atwater Kent Radio ae er Buffalo WHAS ... . Louisville Rockies west, and in Canada 


Atwater Kent Manufacturing Company single dial receiving sets are licensed under United States Patent No. 1014002 
































(npr your skin 
with PURE PINE TAR 


LEANSE andnourishyourskin 
with virgin Pine Tar to keep 
it healthy and looking its best. 


Apply this needed skin food by 
washing and bathing with Grand- 
pa’s Wonder Pine Tar Soap, which 
is pure pine tar and rich-lathering, 
quick-cleansing cocoanut oil. This 
combination of bland health oils is 
so soothing it is ideal even for a 
baby’s tender skin— yet so thor- 
ough and antiseptic it kills trouble- 
some body odors. 


This wonder soap doesn’t smart 
even when your skin is chapped, 
chafed, cut or scratched, as it is so 
apt to be if you work outdoors or 
over the cook-stove. 


Since’78, millions of people have 
used Grandpa’s Wonder Soap for 
toilet, bath, and shampoo. Nothing 
aa, can take its place in 
caring for skin and hair. 
If your dealer can’t sup- 
ply you, 








Send 10c for 
Big, Full Size 
Cake. 


GRANDPAS 
WONDER 


PINE TAR SOAP 
Beaver Soap Co.; Dept. A.Dayton, Ohio 








Thousands of poultrymen are getting 
from 2 to 5 dozen more eggs a year, per 


hen, by using REEF BRAND crushed 
oyster shell. It helps the hen by build- 
ing bone and body and furnishes the 
necessary lime for the shell of the egg, 
in EASILY DIGESTIBLE FORM. 

REEF BRAND is completely digested 
and working for you in eight hours; 
four hours faster than any other form 
of lime content. More lime digested 
means more eggs and REEF BRAND 
doesn’t cost a bit. more. 

Ask your Dealer 


GULF CRUSHING COMPANY, INC. 
New Orleans, La, 


M Reef Brand, 


re ye) ee 2 ee a ee a ee 


Send the information how I can get 24 
extra eggs for 5c from each hen in my flock. 










NT 72-v s0b.ebiekuae désenentarab aie 


My Dealers name: 





We carry no advertisements from 
firms we cannot recommend to you 
as being worthy of your confidence. 
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SUNDAY NIGHT SUPPERS 
Continued from page 130 
Prune Jelly 


1 cupful of prunes ¥% cupful of cold water 

2 cupfuls of water 1 cupful of sugar 

2 tablespoonfuls of 4  tablespoonfuls of 

gelatine lemon juice 

Pick over, wash and soak prunes over- 
night in the two cupfuls of cold water, and 
cook in the same water until soft. Remove 
the stones and cut the prunes in quarters. 
To the water in which the prunes were 
cooked add enough boiling water to make 
two cupfuls. Soak the gelatine in the half- 
cupful of cold water and dissolve it in the 
hot prune juice. Add the sugar and lemon 
juice and strain. Add the prunes, pour 
in wet molds and chill several hours. If 
the mixture is stirred a few times during 
the cooling, the prunes will not settle to 
the bottom. Serve with cream. 

Fruit Bread 
2 motels of graham % cupful of dates 


our cupful of walnut 
1 cupful of white flour meats 
\% teaspoonful of salt 2 tablespoonfuls of mo- 


1 tablespoonful of 
sugar 1 teaspoonful of soda 

34 cupful of raisins 1} cupfuls of sour milk 

Sift the flours, salt and soda together, 
and add the sugar, molasses and milk. 
Stir in the lightly floured raisins, chopped 
dates and nuts. | Bake forty-five minutes 
in a moderate oven. Serve cold. 


A PARTY FOR APRIL FIRST 


An April Fool party we’re giving, you see, 
Lots of folks will be there besides you and me;j 
So come in disguise and I’m sure you will be 
Quite glad you've been asked to this gay 
part-ee. 

ible make this a party of 
surprises. When the guests who have 
received the above invitation begin to 
arrive, have them met at the door by 
two persons dressed just as foolishly as 
possible. After wraps have been disposed 
of the “April Fool’’ himself escorts them 
to a wie lighted room where the other 
guests have assembled and are vainly 
trying to guess the identity of each other. 
Paper and pencils are distributed and a 
prize given the one who guesses the cor- 
rect names of the most people. Each guest 
wears a calendar date pinned on him by 
which he or she is designated on the lists 
as—Dec. Ist is —— (name). 

The rooms should be decorated with 
streamers of blue and white crepe paper 
and the only light is furnished by a big 
blue moon fastened conspicuously in the 
center of the room. The “April Fool’ is 
master of ceremonies for the evening and 
after the guests have unmasked, con- 
ducts the games and contests. He may 
have assistants dressed just as he is if he 
chooses. 

Tagging the April Fool keeps the guests 
moving. A tiny bell is fastened firmly to 
a ribbon six inches long. This bell is 
handed to one of the players. Everyone 
puts his hands behind in and the player 
who has the bell must pass it on to some- 
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one else without the one who is “It” 
eee him do it. The bell is thus passed 
rapidly from one guest to another unti! 
“It” discovers the bell in someone's 
hand, when they must change places. A 
score-keeper keeps track of the numly 

of minutes or seconds it took the player 
to locate the bell. At the end of a give: 
period of time the one who took the longest 
to find the bell is awarded the prize while 
the one who found it most quickly mus 

wear a dunce cap for being so foolish as t 

hurry. Of course as everyone expects th 

prizes to be awarded just the other wa 

there is a mad scramble to see who can 
find the bell in the shortest time, and th: 
awards come as a surprise. 

Chocolate ‘Brownies’ wearing litt! 

per dunce caps make nice first prizes, or 
Lae sticks of striped candy wound around 
with ribbon to which tiny bells are at- 
tached would also do nicely. 

Bright red apples on which foolis! 
faces have been carved are surmounte| 
with blue paper dunce caps and decorate 
the table, over the center of which is sus- 
pended a cluster of small bells, tied to 
uneven lengths of blue and white ribbon, 
that tinkle gayly when moved. 

The color scheme may be carried out in 
the refreshments, which should also be 
replete with surprises and may even be 
served backward, beginning with the last 
course and ending with the heed E. B. 


UNUSUAL MEATLESS DISHES 
For the Lenten season, and for general 
use every day of the year, you will find 
these recipes most appealing: 
Sauer Kraut Roast 
1 cupful of cracker 1 cupful of cheese 
crum 1 small onion 
l cupful of tomato pulp 2 cupfuls of kraut 
1 cupful of peanuts Salt and pepper to 
ltablespoonful of melted _ taste 
butter 
Put the cheese, onion, peanuts and 
kraut thru the food chopper, and add the 
crumbs, tomatoes, butter, salt and pepper. 
Knead until well blended. Shape into an 
oblong loaf and place in a well-greased 
pan, and brush melted butter over the 
top and sides. Bake thirty minutes in a 
moderate oven. Cut into slices and serve 
either hot or cold. This delightful dish 
closely resembles a fine-flavored meat loaf 
and is excellent as a sandwich filling. 


Navy or Lima Bean Loaf 
3 cupfuls of cooked beans 2 well-beaten eggs 
3 tablespoonfuls of 4 hard-cooked eggs 
melted butter Cracker or bread 
crumbs 

Take the three cupfuls of beans which 
have been cooked until dry, and run them 
thru a fine seive. Add the well-beaten 
eggs, salt and pepper to taste, and lastly 
the crumbs, mixing them well with the 
other ingredients. Make into a neat oblong 
loaf, insert the shelled hard-cooked eggs 
lengthwise in the center and press the loaf 
together again. Place in a well-greased 
pan, brush the top generously with melted 

utter, and bake slowly until the top is 
a golden brown. Remove from the oven 
and serve either hot or cold, cut into slices, 

Chinese Rice Bars 
2 cupfuls of cooked rice 4 cupful of peanut 


24 cupful of grated butter 
cheese 1 tablespoonful of 
Pepper flour 


Cracker crumbs 
Cook the rice in boiling salted water 
until tender. Drain, add the peanut butter 
and cheese, and blend thoroly. Take one 
cupful of cracker crumbs and stir the 
flour and pepper into it; add this gradu- 
ally to the first mixture and enough more 
crumbs to mold nicely. Form into bars 
four inches long and two inches wide, roll 
in melted butter, and bake in a moderate 
oven until brown or fry in butter. 
Cottage Cheese and Nut Roll 
2 cupfuls of dry cottage 1 cupful of dry bread 


cheese crumbs 
1 cupful of cold cooked 1 cupful of ground 


oatmeal nuts 
1 small onion Salt and pepper to 
taste 


Dice the onion very fine, add the other 








ingredients and mix thoroly. Form into a 
long roll about two inches in diameter 
hake in a gres ased pan until brown, and 
serve hot with tomato sauce. 
Cheese and Nut Sandwich Filling 
»upful of cream cheese 
Put the cheese and nuts thru the food 
chopper, and moisten with mayonnaise or 
boiled dressing. 
Carrots and Rice En Casserole 
114 cupfuls of ground 1 
raw. carrots minced onion 
1 cupful of peanut but- 1 cupful of cold boiled 
ter rice 
1 well-beaten egg 
Mix the ingredients, place in a greased 
casserole, sprinkle grated cheese over the 
top and bake until the carrots are tender. 
Fish Au Gratin 
1 pound of cooked fish 4 tablespoonfuls of 
or 1 can of fish melted butter 
1 box of macaroni Pepper to taste 
1 cupful of tomatoes 
Break the macaroni into small pieces 
and cook in boiling salted water until 
tender. Drain, put a layer in the bottom 
of a buttered baking dish, add a layer of 
shredded fish, two tablespoonfuls of but- 
ter, and pepper to taste. Fill the dish 
with alternate layers of the macaroni, 
fish, butter and pepper, and when it is 
full pour the tomatoes over all. Cover the 
top with a thin layer of fine bread crumbs 
and bake in a moderate oven until nicely 
browned. 


14 cupful of nutmeats 


tablespoonful of 


Eggs With Spinach 

1 can of spinach 6 eggs 

Drain the liquor from a can of spinach, 
chop the spinach fine and with it cover 
the bottom and sides of six individual 
baking dishes which have been well 
greased. Break an egg in each spinach 
nest and bake eight minutes in a moderate 
oven. Serve very hot with strips of but- 
tered toast. 

Egg and Potato Pie 

5 hard-cooked eggs 3 tablespoonfuls of 

1 cupful of white sauce hot cream 

2 tablespoonfuls of but- 1 quart of mashed po- 

ter tatoes 

Salt, pepper and nutmeg Chopped parsley 

Shell the eggs and cut them into fairly 
thick slices. Mix the warm potatoes with 
the cream and butter. Season with salt, 
pepper and a little grated nutmeg. 

Line the bottom of a buttered baking 
dish with this mixture, place in it a layer 
of the sliced eggs, sprinkle a little parsley 
over it and cover with the white sauce. 
Continue filling the dish with the alternate 
layers until all is used. 

Cover the top with the potatoes, brush 
with beaten egg, and bake in a moderate 
oven until nicely browned.—Orpha M. 
Pearson. 


FRIED BISCUIT 


My neighbor came in after her holiday 
visit to tantalize me with the good eats 
had at her grandson’s. ‘Think of 
ried biscuits and honey for breakfast,”’ 
she said. ‘‘Lucy makes them; fries them 
in a skillet just like you fry mush only 
with a cover on the skillet.” 

‘They sound good,” I admitted, and 
she went on to say there must be a good 

ed of coals, just about such a fire as is 

needed to fry pancakes. Let the skillet 
get hot, put in a spoonful of drippings 
ind when hot put in -the biscuits care- 
fully, put on the cover and in a couple of 
minutes move the skillet to a cooler place 
and allow about three minutes more be- 
fore turning. Then put them over the 
coals again for two or three minutes. 

I find they are as light and nice as when 
baked in the oven, and it does not take 
one-fourth the fire. We often have short 
cake made this way.—Mrs. I. M. J. 
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Why “kitchen-tested” flour 
must give better baking 














We actually bake with this 
flour first—the only way to 
be sure a flour will give 


perfect baking results 


More than half the cause of all baking 
failures is due to the way the flour acts in 
the oven. Two batches of the same brand 
of flour may seem exactly the same by 
every scientific test. Yet—in your baking 
—they often give different results. 
Countless experiments have proved to us 
that there is only one positive way to tell 
how a flour will act for you. That is, to 
bake with it ourselves. 

Our famous Gold Medal “Kitchen-test” 
is the result. Before it can go to you, each 
batch of Gold Medal Flour must prove— 
by actual baking results—that it will act 
the same perfect way in your oven. This 
rigid test does away with half the cause 
of all baking failures. It assures you per- 
fect results. Read our guarantee. 


5 Million Pounds Discarded 


Each morning—in a kitchen just like yours 
—Miss Betty Crocker and other experi- 
enced women bake with samples from 
every batch of Gold Medal Flour milled 
the day before. They bake breads, pies, 
cakes, pastries. They test for every kind 
of baking. Last year we held back more 
than 5 million pounds of Gold Medal 
Flour. Chemically it was perfect. But our 
“Kitchen-test” showed it variéd slightly 
in the way it acted. It could not carry the 
Gold Medal label. 


For Southern housewives: Gold Medal 
Flour (plain and self-rising) is milled in 
the South at our Louisville mill. Every 
batch is “Kitchen-tested” with Southern 
recipes before it goes to you. 


Money-back guarantee 


If at any time Gold Medal Flour does not 
give you the most uniformly good results 

of any flour you have ever tried—you may 
return the unused portion of your sack to 


your grocer. He will pay you back your 
full-purchase price. We will repay him. 
So make this trial. Order a sack from 


your grocer today. 


SPECIAL OFFER— 
*‘Kitchen-tested’’ Recipes 


As we test Gold Medal Flour in our kitchen, we 
also create and test delightful new recipes of 
every kind. We have printed these on cards and 
filed them in handy wooden boxes. We will he 
glad to send you one of the new Gold Medal 
Home Service Recipe Boxes, complete with recipes 
for only $1.00 (less than this service actually 
costs us). Twice as many recipes as in the orig 
nal box. Just send the coupon with check, money 
order or plain one dollar bill. 
If you prefer to see first what the recipes are like, 
we will be glad to send you selected samples free 
Check and mail coupon for whichever you desire. 
Send coupon nou 
A new delight awaits you : 
is ahem a= om ol =4 > a 
oar BETTY CROC KER ~ & 


Gold Medal Flour Home Service Dept. ‘ 
| Dept. 279, Minneapolis, Minn. CS 
| Enclosed find $1.00 for your box 





of “Kitchen-tested""» Gold Medal 
Flour recipes. (It is understood I 
may send for new recipes /réé.) 


F RE E: Send me /reé selected samples of “Kitchen- 
| tested” recipes 
SP case nn sechasns te scossecctoncessunebosuns 
EE So PE Pe Se ee | 
CED cd cccccvvesctam Siate 


GOLD MEDAL FLOUR 


Washburn Crosby Company: General Offices, Minneapolis. Mills at Minneapolis, Buffalo, 


conve vances Kitchen-tested 


Kansas City, Chicag 








Flowers in the window of the farm home 
help to make the wheels of the household run 
smoothly 
CONTEST ANNOUNCEMENT 

OMETHING new this time! 


Have you, in times past, ever said, “If 
I were building a new house for this 
family—” andsoon? Offcourse you have. 


Will you please draw a rough sketch of 
the floor plan you would like to have if 
you could build just the sort of house 
you would most like to have, for your 
own family, and under the circumstances 
that you now are living? Then describe 
it, telling how many members in your 
family, their ages, etc., and giving your 
reasons for wanting things as you do 
want them. Please don’t make too rough 
a plan, of course, and don’t use more than 
500 words in describing your ideal of a 
farm home for your own family. If the 
house you are now living in is ideal, 
describe it, or show us by drawings how 
you would like to have it changed. It is 
easy to build on paper, you know. 

For the best letter and plan submittea 
before April 1, 1927, a prize of $5 is offered; 
$3 for second prize and $2 for third, as 
usual, with five special prizes of $1 each 
for the “honorable mentions.” 

Don’t leave out any important features 
that you would like to have in your house; 
tell about basement, flooring, woodwork, 
and wall finishes if you have space to do 
it. Send your letter to the Home Depart- 
ment Editor, Successful Farming, Des 
Moines, Iowa. Prize winners will be an- 
nounced in the May issue, and winnin 
plans will be published in later issues o 
the magazine. 

And now, will you please forgive an error 
in the [February contest announcement? 
It should have read, “Send in your letter 
before March 1’, instead of February 1, 
as it said. Of course you could not get a 
letter to us before February 1 if you had 
not received the magazine at that date! 

Because of this error, and because we 
want every farm woman to have an oppor- 
tunity to write in this contest, we are now 
extending the time until April 1. Solet us 
have your letter now on “HowI Vary Our 
Breakfasts’, along with the floor plan of 
your dream home. Prize wigning letters in 
the “breakfast” contest will be published 
in the May issue as was originally intended. 


—G,. A. 


A LESSON IN GOOD CHEER 


I wonder how many of us realize what a 
direct effect our ordinary everyday moods 
have upon children? This fall I was jolted 
into a realization of it, and received a 
lesson which I shall not soon forget. 

Things on the ranch had not gone 
smoothly. We had been badly hailed. We 
had very little crop. Several head of 
cattle had broken into a cane field and 
killed themselves. The weather was 
cloudy, wet and cold. We were blue and 
discouraged, and I was doubtless cross and 
irritable. At any rate I was so absorbed 
in brooding over the gloomy outlook, I 
did not notice other things. 

One morning the sun came out bright 
and warm. As I moved about the kitchen 
at work, I forgot my troubles for the 
moment and began to sing. Very soon I 
felt a tug at my dress. I looked down. My 
three-year-old boy stood beside me. He 
was looking up at me, his little eyes shin- 
ing, his little face beaming with happiness, 
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and when I stopped and looked at him he 
lisped, “‘Singin’, mama?” 

My heart fairly tarned over. I gazed 
speechless at him. That look of utter 
ecstasy in that baby face went straight 
to the core. So happy because mama was 
singing! I now realized that the poor baby 
had felt sad and lonely and neglected, as 
I gloomed over material things. He had 
not laughed and played as was his wont. 
I knelt Leal him and held him close, and 
cried. I could not help it. The child 
looked at me wonderingly. “Don’t cwy. 
P’ease sing adain,” he said. I did. And 
with a great sigh, as if a load had been 
lifted from his baby heart, he ran laughing 
to his play. 

That night I begged forgiveness of Him 
on high for allowin - own petty trou- 
bles to interfere with a baby’s pleasure. I 
have never forgotten. When I am blue 
now, I remember to sing. When I feel 
cross, I sing. The lesson has taught me 
never to let my nae | see me in low 
spirits. And in thus forcing myself to 
cheerfulness, I find I rarely feel other than 
really cheerful. I have cured myself of 
the blues. 

The lesson also taught me to realize 
more strongly than ever before, what 
great, genuine blessings little children are. 
—Mrs. G. M. Z. 


CREAM APPLE PIE 


Strain apple sauce and beat smooth. To 
each cupful add one-half cupful of cream 
and two well-beaten eggs. Beat in one- 
half cupful of sugar, flavor with vanilla 
and nutmeg. Bake with one crust and put 
a thick meringue on top.—E. M. 














This corner of a kitchen is so comfortable 


looking, and }yet so practical. The pretty 
muslin curtains with their large embroider- 
ed yellow dots let in the sunlight on the 
healthy group of plants, and the wicker 
chair offers many an odd moment’s rest 


A QUICKLY MADE DESSERT 


Because it is so delicious and so quickly 
made, we often have a jelly roil for our 
Sunday dinner or for unexpected com- 
pany. This recipe is always successful. 

4 eggs beaten until very 1 teaspoonful of va- 

light nilla 

1 tablespoonful of cold 1 cupful of flour 

water 2 teaspoonfuls of bak- 

1 cupful of sugar ing powder 

I bake this in a thin sheet; a pan 9x21 
inches is just right. Turn the hot cake 
out on a napkin, spread with jelly and 
roll at once. 

There are three points to remember if 
you would have a really delicious cake: 
beat the egg thoroly, bake the cake 
slowly, and have everything ready so that 
you can rapidly roll it.—Mrs. A. L. D. 
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CARE OF THE HANDS 


Before blacking the cook stove or heat 
or cleaning the “‘flivver’’ wet the hands 
and rub them all over with mild soa; 
Let it dry on, then proceed with the dirt. 
work that so blackens the hands. Whe: 
thru, simply wash the hands and th: 
black, instead of being fairly ground int 
the skin, will disappear leaving the hands 
as clean as if no disagreeable work had 
been done. Be sure to follow with an 
— of good hand lotion.—Mrs 


BEST PARTY PLANS 

Some truly original and most interesting 
party plans came to us in the December 
contest, and we are happy to broadcast 
the best of these to the world at large now 
Others will follow in later issues. 

Mrs. L. E. Williamson, of Texascounty, 
Oklahoma, won the $5 first prize for the 
following letter: 

A year ago this last fall my sister and 
her husband, my brother and his wife 
my husband and I gave a party to the 
young folks in honor of a soldier boy 
friend who was home on a furlough 
After the guests had all arrived paper bags 
were passed to each one. Whatever the 
bag contained the one receiving it had to 
wear allevening. Imagine thefun! On 
big, fat boy with a big face got a tight 
dust cap, one a slat bonnet, aprons, beads, 
big hair pins, side combs. The soldier got 
a pair of pink silk garters with blue ribbon 
bows which he immediately put on. He 
wore them just below his knees over his 
trousers. The girls with vests, socks, ties 
red handkerchiefs, bedroom slippers 
sleeve holders, caps, and anything one 
could think of. 

They were then divided into two groups 
and a captain for each group to keep 
count of points. Then a pig cut out of a 
thin board was hung from the ceiling 
just about to one’s shoulders. The firsi 
captain and then the other was given a 
hand mirror and was to stand with his 
back to the pig, look in the glass and 
throw three balls at the pig. This was 

layed till each had tried it on both sides 

hen two pans with potatoes were 
brought, and one from each side was set 
on the floor by the pan. The potatoes were 
placed around the pan and the persons 
were blindfolded and at a given time each 
was to see how many potatoes he could 
pick up in one minute. 

Then we all sat down and discovered 
our fortunes by means of a square paste- 
board with fortunes written in each space 
and a spinner in the middle. Each spun 
once and wherever the hand stopped, that 
fortune was read aloud to the rest. 

Then two from each side were chosen 
and given molding clay made of one cup- 
ful of flour, one-half cupful of salt, one 
teaspoonful of powdered alum, and a little 
water, kneaded together. With grains of 
corn each was to see who could make the 
best set of false teeth. The onlookers 
had to be told which was which, top 
or lower plate, and this caused much 
laughter. 

Then all were seated again and the light 
was taken out of the room. First one, ther 
another was given a revolving picture and 
told to look to the light and see what he 
could see. The end each one put to his 
eye was edged with black velvet that.was 
full of soot. After a number had looked 
the light was brought in, and first one and 
then the other would’ say, “You have 
something black all around your eye.’ 
Some tried it first on one eye then on the 
other. Some sitting close to the door 
caught on and my, what fun they did have! 

Then a matrimony thermometer was 
passed. Of course all had to see if they 
were in love, jealous, angry, or indifferent 
—which caused a great deal of excite- 
ment. 

Then a pasteboard about 3 feet tall and 
10 inches wide was stood up in a corner 
It had three holes in it, the first one count- 
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Dont neglect a Cold 


Dangerous sickness often 
starts with a cold. Ward off 
your colds with Musterolebe- 


fore pneumonia starts. 

Musterole is a clean, white oint- 
ment made with oil of mustard. It has 
all the healing properties of the old- 
fashioned mustard plaster. 

Rub the ointment gently over con- 
gested spot It penetrates the skin and 
goes right to the seat of the trouble. 

Rheumatism, tonsillitis, lumbago, 
coughs and colds are all symptoms 
that call for Musterole. 


To Mothers: Musterole is also made 
in milder form for babies and small chil- 
dren. Ask for Children’s Musterole. 


The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Jars & Tubes 
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BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 
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Handsome Big FREE 


Catalogue 
Prices include all lumber, millwork, 
roofing, lath, hardware, paints, nails. Plans 
furnished FREE. Freight paid East of 
Mississippi and North of Mason-Dixon 
Line, also Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri. 
Write for Catalogue Now 
Dept. 193—-LEWIS MFG. CO., 
Bay City, Mich. 





refinish and new. ces r, a. te 
$ ten half. oo eS iy 
2°" and its yours 


Just send your name and address and we will mail you our 
comp FREE CATALOG prepaid, fully describing and showi 
hotographs of each tiful machine in full colors. Tel 

| of our direct-to-you small-payment plan. Write now for 

ligation whatever. Still time if you act now. 


International Typewriter Exchange 
186-188 W. Lake St. Department 362 Chicago, tlinois 


nwousW HITE FLAME BURNER 


m4 AKES your old kerosene lamps and 
: lanterns shine with a brilliant goft, 
white light. Non-breakable steel mantle. 
No smoke. Nosoot. Relieves eye strain. 
Over a million satisfied users. Guaranteed 
safe, durable, reliable. Complete sample, 
50 cts. post paid, stamps or coin; 3 for $1.25, | 
Your money back if not satisfied. 
Live Representatives Wanted 

WHITE FLAME LIGHT Co. 

64 Clark Building Grand Rapids. 


















tuff birds, animals, game h . Decorate’ 
jour home.’ Big profite.* Own your own t gq 2-~ = - 
cinating business for men and women. Send for Free Book. 


N.W. School of Taxidermy,5823Elwood Bldg., Omaha, Neb. 







ing five, second one ten, and third fifteen 
points. Each person had three throws with 
little rubber balls to see who could throw 
thru the holes and get the most points. 

By this time all were hungry, so while 
the captains counted their points the rest 
sat and laughed and talked and we got 
the lunch ready. After the points were 
counted, the winning side was given 
marshmallows and peanuts. Of course 
they said the other side worked so hard 
they would divide with them. We had 
supper ready then, which consisted of 
different kinds of cake, cocoa and coffee. 
Refreshments were served on plates, with 
paper napkins. 

All left saying they had one of the best 
times of their lives, and we knew the way 
they all acted they did have a good time. 
For weeks after when you met any of the 
guests they would tell of the fun. 
The first game, “Apparel,” as it was 
called, seemed to put everyone in a good 
humor and from then on all had a good 
time. 


HE second prize letter, by Amanda EF. 
Sturhan, of Lewis county, Missouri, 
Ollows: 
I should like to enter in your contest 
the following description of a patriotic 


| social given by our Sunday school on 
| Lincoln’s birthday. 


It was enjoyed by a 
hundred people or more of various ages 


| from the tiny tots to their grandparents. 


The reception committee met the 
guests at the entrance of the church base- 
ment and pinned upon each one a tag 
bearing the name of the month in which 
his birthday occurred. These tags were of 
four different colors suggestive of the four 
seasons. December, January, and Feb- 
ruary being the winter months, were 
printed on red tags; the spring months 
were of green, etc. Thus the party was 
divided into four groups, each of which 
chose a leader who had charge of the 
selection of contestants for the various 
games of the evening. 

The following games and contests for 
children and adults were used: 

First there was a “‘slave hunt” in which 
the little tots, at the signal “Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation,” began an excited 
search for small black paper dolls previ- 
ously hidden about the room by the com- 
mittee. The child finding the greatest 
number of slaves scored one point for his 
group. 

Then came a contest in which young and 
old participated: a Lincoln penny and a 
printed list of questions were given to 
each group with the instruction to find the 
answers on the one-cent piece. 

A race for the children followed. Each 
group was asked to select a child to enter 
the heart race. At a given signal all lined 
up; each received a heart-shaped cooky, 
raced to a line twenty feet away, ate his 
cooky, whistled, and returned to the 
starting point. 

The next feature was called “Ring the 
Liberty Bell.” A young man was chosen 
from each group, and required to ring a 
bell by throwing a ball thru a red, white 
and blue hoop suspended in front of the 
bell. 

Using two matches to carry tiny heart- 
shaped candies from a table to a dish 
provided a thrill for several girls chosen 
from each division. 

The side making the highest final score 
was awarded a log cabin of cocoanut bars, 
while the other .three teams were each 
asked to select a couple to take part in a 
final stunt. A hat bag containing a dis- 
carded hat, trimming and pins was pre- 
sented to each couple. The hats had to 
be trimmed by the men and donned by the 
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women, who were then presented to the 


| company as comic valentines. 


Red, white and blue crepe paper and 
small flags were used as decorations, and 
for refreshments grape juice and cookies 
were served. 


Yt os 5 
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DELIGHT YOUR 
HOME FOLKS 
Order a sack of CER- 
ESOTA from . your 
grocer. There is no 
substitute tor good 
flour. It’s real econ- 
omy to use Ceresota. 
Goes farther and 

makes better bread. 
The Prize Bread and 
Pastry Flour of the 
World—Pure, Whole- 
some and Not 
Bleached. 

Manufactured by 

Northwestern 


Consolidated Milling 
Company 


Minneapolis, Minn, 
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magnificently colored 






? 
complete 


Minn. 


Here is my 10c for your beautiful painting book, 


Adventures of Ceresota 


colors. 


and the set of Japanese water 


ages—1 
arts 


f 
-set of beautiful Japanese water colors— 


fairy story—cover in many colors 


48 
and gold. Sent postage prepaid. 


Minneapolis, 
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CLIP COUPON—MAIL TODAY 


Tue Nortuwestern Consoripatep Miitinc Company 


We Rataccddnuieeacbuinttaniiin 


Painting Book for the Kiddies—10c 


Big, beautiful 6x8 
wonderfully interesting 


pictures—12 
young artists 
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The Oil Lamp Can Be Beautified 


Until We Have Something Better, Let’s Make the Best of What We Have 


and much to be desired, but that 
is no reason that folks who have to 
use oil lamps should feel as sorry for 
themselves as they usually do. There is 
a mellow radiance about an oil light 
that is very pleasing. Furthermore, oil 
lamp bases are now considered so smart 
that folks are buying them and electri- 
fying them. Gift shops are selling elec- 
trified oil lamps at high prices. What we 
who burn oil need to do first is to appre- 
ciate our lamps instead of despising 
them. This done, we will be able to see 
ways of making them more attractive. 
The most important feature in any 
oil lamp’s charm is absolute cleanliness 
inside and out, including the wick. An 
oil lamp should seem to shine even when 
not lighted. Besides, a clean lamp gives 
not only a better light but a safer light. 
Usually the most tantalizing thing 
about oil light to the modern woman 
obliged to use it is that the electric 
lamps of her friends are shaded in silk 
and parchment and cretonne, while she 
feels that she has no choice but to 
shade hers 
with glass or 
china. Now, 
as a matter 
of fact, one 


(>: course electricity is convenient 
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By RENE and HAROLD HAWKINS 




















but small pieces can be sewed ty 
gether with fine thread wire or 
together with stationers’ buttoy 
below the half-inch of the collar th 
must extend above the shade’s toy 
Some mica ¢an be penetrated with , 
fine needle without splitting but som 
may have to have tiny thread holg 
punched in at the hardware shop, 
With thread wire, sew the collar t) 
a heavier wire ring bent to a size jus 
a trifle smaller than the top ring ¢ 
your wire shade. Inside this separate 
ring sew, with fine wire, the micg 
collar. It will need tacking only hen 
and there. When the shade frame 
covered, this separate collar ring ca 
be. fastened, with the fire-proof 
thread, inside the wire ring of the 
top of the shade. Having the mica 
collar upon a separate ring allows 4 
tiny safety air space between the 
mica and the shade material. 























Good crock bases and 
safe wide shades for 
oil lamps 


of the most attrac- 
tive lamps of any 
sort we have seen 
happens to be a 
highly polished, 
nickel oil lamp that 
is shaded in plain glass of opaque, sunny 
yellow. The same lamps shaded in white 
are almost as charming, while those shaded 
in dark green are dignified and in good 
taste. It is the fancy oil lamps, those with 
bright flowers or designs sprawling over 
their bases or shades, that are not so good 
to use these days. Sometimes, however, 
these bases can be given a coat of common 
paint in any desired color, and gathered 
cretonne shades used for them. Then they 
are worth having in a living room. 
Kerosene lamps can beshaded in cretonne, 
and in silk and paper or parchment as well. 
Se far as we have been able to learn there is 
very little fire risk if the lamps are kept 
clean, if the flame is not turned unreason- 
ably high, if large shades are used upon 
large lamps, if very wide-topped shades are 
used for both small and large lamps, if the 
lamp chimney extends two inches or more 
above the shade, and especially if a six-inch 
collar of mica is inetenad $0 the inside of the 
top of the shade. While an inflammable 
shade can sometimes be safely used upon 
an oil lamp, it is certainly advisable to take 
a little extra trouble to avoid greater 
trouble later. 
It is not always possible to obtain mica 
in strips large enough for lamp shade collars, 





A lamp such as this, having 
a shade support, can be quickly 
“dressed up” in a drum shade 























Here a straw-color basket and a yellow wallpaper 
shade are used to give an oil lamp beauty 


Some bucket shades are ex- 
cellent for using upon oil 
lamps, but the top of this one 
is narrow enough to be danger- 
ous. The pickling jar, how- 
ever, makes a splendid base 


It seems impossible at present to obtain wire 
frames for making shades for oil lamps without 
either having them made to order or making 
them one’s self. 
to so bend the wires at the top of an electric 
lamp shade frame that they will satisfactorily 
clamp the sides of a lamp chimney. 


It is sometimes possible, tho, 


The wires 


should never lie across the open top of a chim- 








An electric lampshade frame rewired 
for oil. The mica cuff shown can be 
inserted after the shade is covered 


ney. Where the wires of an electric shade are so 


bent without detaching and rearranging 
them, the mica collar will have to be 
made and slotted in places that it will fit 
snugly about the wires and leave no por 
tion of the upper shade material unp: 
tected. 

One of the most satisfactory oil lamps 
for shading with inflammable materials 
that which already has a large ring, 
sometimes merely spokes, extending from 
the base of the chimnéy for the support of 
an accompanying glass or china frame. ! 
an electric lamp shade frame can be fou! 
to fit these supports all that is necess:ry 
is to remove all top wires and to insert 2 
mica collar. A criticism of the ring base 13 
that in many cases it is quite likely to be 
a bit small for a shade large enough to use 
safely with alamp (Continued on page 153 
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A small dry goods, shoe 
and clothing store was 
opened in a small town 
in the west, servinga 
few hundred homes. ; 
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( ae eee? The one smallstore hasgrown 
” into a Nation- Wide Institu- 
tion of 773 Department Stores 


serving millions of homes. 
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FROM ACORN-TO OAK 


After 25 years of growth 
now a nation-wide shopping service 


WE are celebrating with pride and thank- 
fulness our Twenty-fifth or Silver Anni- 
versary —with pride for the privilege of serving 
the American public—with thankfulness for the 
generous response that has come to our effort. 


Since the Spring day in April, 1902, when Mr. 
Penney inaugurated, in a small and incon- 
spicuous manner, a Retail Shopping Service 
which was destined to become one of Nation-wide Helpful- 
ness, a quarter of a century has passed. 


It has been a period of notable growth and expansion, of 
winning millions of friends, of serving them faithfully, of bas- 
ing achievement upon the good will of mutual satisfaction. 


During all these eventful years, we have been mindful of our 
responsibilities to the legion of patrons who have contributed 
and are today contributing, so continuously and so generously, 
in helping make our Service one not of profit alone but of the 
confidence that rests on good will. 


Never for a moment have we knowingly wavered from the 
responsibility of this relationship.. It has always been to us an 
inspiration to reach out for greater things, that we might be 
the better prepared to render a Service which should prove to 
be more and more beneficial to the increasing numbers who 
come to us. 

Not only is that one little Golden Rule Store of 1902—now 


itself grown to far larger proportions—still serving the people 
in and about Kemmerer, Wyoming, but there has sprung from 


773 


STORES 
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its applied principles and policies, others to 
a present total of 773 Department Stores, 
scattered over 46 States. 


All these are children of what we now affec- 
tionately term, The Mother Store; all happily 
operate in the Service of the public under the 
name of the J. C. Penney Company. 
The Founder of this Organization—Mr. James 
C. Penney—builded in his pioneering days more enduring and * 
substantially than he knew. 


His ideals and practices—square treatment alike to all always 
—and the extent to which he packed Value into every Dollar 
of purchase—these constitute the pattern according to which 
this enormous business has been shaped and which has caused 
it to grow until it has now become a Nation-wide Institution, 
serving more than 3,000,000 homes. 


The dynamic selective and buying power of the Company 
created by its tremendous volume of cash sales, which, in 1926, 
amounted to $115,682,737.86, gives a saving power to the 
public which means much to the thrift and to the economic 
life of the people of every community where it operates a Store. 


At this milepost in our history, we pause only long enough to 
express our thanks to the great American people for their con- 
tinued confidence and appreciation of our efforts in their behalf 
and to offer the assurance that in the future as in the past we 
shall strive to serve not only well but better and better with 
each succeeding business day. 


OUR ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATION BEGINS APRIL FIRST! 


WRITE TODAY FOR 
“THE STORE NEWS” 
beautifully illustrated by 
totogravure, showing you 
how to save large sums on 
Dry Goods, Clothing, Fur- 
nishings, Shoesand kindred 
lines— standard quality 
&00ds! A post-card will 

bring it. 


JCPENNEYCO 


Executive Offices and Warehouse—330 W. 34th St., N.Y. City 





RETAIL SALESMEN 
WANTED 
experienced in our lines, to 
train for Co-partner Store 
Managers, providing for 
the continuous growth of 
our Company and especi- 
ally the expansion planned 
for 1927. Write for par- 
ticulars. 
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Bell, 
Santa Ana, 
California. 






Ellen E. 
Simpson, 
Bar Harbor, 


Maine. 


Mellin’s Food 
| A Milk Modifier 


In anticipating the measure of 
success that may be expected from 
the use of Mellin’s Food in 
adjusting nourishment for the 
artificially fed baby, a matter 
worthy of notice is simplicity in 
preparing the daily diet, for 
(  Mellin’s Food is a finished prod- [7 
uct, requires no cooking, dissolves 
readily and is applied as a 
modifier in an easily understood 
manner. 





_ Another point to be considered 
is that Mellin’s Food never varies 
in composition and can always be 


amounts of food elements, thus 
assuring accuracy and uniformity 
of all food mixtures. 

Write today for a Free Trial Bottle of Mellin’s Food 


and a copy of our book, “The Care and 
Feeding of Infants” 


Mellin’s Food Co., 177 State St., Boston, Mass, 
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Straightened Out! 


No plaster casts were used, nor was any 
surgical operation performed requiring 

hloroform or General Anaesthetics. 
, Yet, Warner Sinclair, a youth of 15 
; years, today stands firmly 
upon what was formerly 
a badly clubbed foot. Pic- 
tures at left show the trans- 
formation. His mother’s 
letter follows: 

“Our son, Warner, was 
born witha club foot. Plas- 
tercasts failed tostraighten 
it. We took him to McLain 
Sanitarium when 15 years 
old, and he now has two 
straight, useful feet.”’ 

Mrs. S. P. Sinclair, Motor 
Rte."“A,”’Dodge City, Kans, 

And this letteris only one 
of hundreds testifying to 
the results obtained by the 
McLain method of treat- 
ment, 


Get These 2 FREE Books 


For 30 years this institution has successfully treat- 
ed children and young people for Infantile Paral- 
ysis, Spinal Diseases and Deformities, Wry Neck, 
Hip and Joint Diseases. Ample facilities assure 
immediate reception of all patients. Parents may have 
care and charge of them if desired. Send for Free ks, 
,.Deformities and Paralysis’’ and ‘‘References.”’ Also get 

Sanitarium News’’ without any obligation. Write today. 


ORTHOPEDIC 
McLAI SANITARIUM 
986 Aubert Avenue, St, Louis, Mo., U.S. A. 


5] 


Warner 

Sinclair, 
Dodge City 

Kansas 








Read the advertisements in this issue of 
Successful Farming for information about 
the many appliances for making farming 


easier, quicker, more pleasant and profitable. 
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A charming farm 
kitchen like this one 
would make work 
interesting. Pale 
gray walls and 
wood-work need a 
touch of geranium 
color in window 
curtains to give life 
to the room 


OUR RURAL WOMEN’S CLUB 


FoR twelve years I have been a member 

of a ruraliwoman’s club. Theiclub pro- 
grams during this time have been many 
and varied, but I will mention only the 
things that appeal most to us as farm 
wives and mothers. 

Current events are a part of every pro- 
gram. This gives a knowledge of and an 
interest in the really important happen- 
ings in the world. It leads to reading the 
daily papers for real news rather than the 
sensational doings of the day. The mem- 
bers display more interest in the merits 
or defects of some farm legislation plan 
than in the latest murder or divorce case. 

The work in nature study has opened 
our eyes to a new world of plant and bird 
life that is a joy to us. We can talk in- 
telligently of Burbank, Burroughs, Audu- 
bon and others whose na:nes formerly 
meant little to us. 

We are better mothers since we have 
at the club meetings instructive lessons 
and readings on such topics as: infant 
eare, the pre-school child, childrens’ 
spending money, the spoiled child, how 
to interest children in home duties, the 
girl’s room, 4-H club work and many 
others. 

Gardening and* poultry lessons by 
women who have been successful along 
these lines have helped us make money. 

We have read good books in order that 
we might be able to review them for the 
club and so have acquired the habit of 
reading only good books. This means 
something to the farm woman who has 
little time in which to read. We have 
learned to appreciate good pictures and to 
have better taste in the cecielitens and 
decorating of our homes. Our lessons on 
nutrition and meal planning have made 
us healthier, and naturally, happier 
families. 

Perhaps the greatest benefit of all is 
the neighborly atmosphere, created by 
these friendly meetings. We go home up- 
lifted, ready to take up our work again, 
heartened by a gathering where we are all 
‘just folks’ talking, singing and learning 
together for ourselves, our homes and our 
community.—Mrs. Robert Pederson. 


THE OIL LAMP BEAUTIFIED 
Continued from page 136 
chimney. Sometimes a “drum” shade 
can be used with a ring base, that is a shade 
that is as wide at the top as it is at the 
bottom. Spoked supports are usually 
longer and thus can support a larger 
bucket shade. If you cannot get a drum 
frame (they are not easy to find in the 
shops) the right size for your lamp, buy a 
slanting bucket shape and have the hard- 
ware shop or a clever husband take off the 
top ring and solder on a new ring the 
same size as the bottom one. The drum 
shade has somewhat less need of the mica 
collar than has the bucket shape, but it is 





a safety precaution that is strongly ad- 
vised. Beware of being tempted to use 


| ever a small topped bucket shade for an 


oil lamp, and keep in mind that to use any 


| variety of Empire or umbrella shade over 











would be positivel) 


a lamp chimney 
dangerous. 

Where it is desired to shade a lamp that 
has no ring or spoked support, and the top 
wiring of an electric frame cannot be made 
to clamp on the chimney satisfactorily, re- 
move the top wires and rewire the frame. 
The hardware shop will probably do it for 
you if you wish. Attach from four to six 
spokes of wire to the top ring of the shade 
and slant them to join a-small central 
ring placed well down in the shade. ‘lhe 
spokes should be long enough to hold the 
shade in exactly the same position and at 
the precise height wanted when the ring 
rests upon the bulging part of the lamp 
chimney. If you do not wish much chim- 
ney to show (altho a tall chimney some- 
times adds grace to the lamp) use a squat 
one. However, any size chimney used 
must extend at least an inch above any 
inflammable shade. 

In appearance and in the making the 
finished fabric or paper shade of the oil 
lamps is quite the same as the electric 
lamp’s shade, except for the different or 
rearranged wiring and the mica collar. One 
of the finished electric lamp shades might 
even be bought for the oil lamp, the top 
wires carefully changed, and the mica 
collar inserted. In making paper shades 
for oil lamps it is safer not to oil or varnish 
or paraffine them. 

Make the Base Good Looking, Too 

Now, as to the base of the oil lamp. If 
you should wish to conceal it, look about 
the house, or someone else’s house, for 
something attractive in which to lower it 
almost, but not quite, to the burner. Ii 
the container is too deep, fill it with sand 
to that point which will make the lamp 
just the right height for its new shade, and 
just the right height for the Shade, and 
chimney, and new base all to look well 
together. It is surprising what common- 

lace things will make really artistic 
»ases. Wide-mouthed bean pots are fine 
for the purpose, as are old pickling crocks, 
some jardinieres, and even baskets of the 
right shape and size. In most instances 
the shade should conie down far enough 
to conceal the joining of the oil lamp with 
its new base. 

Often an old base can be made to fit 
into a crock that at first seems too small 
for it. It is always best to remove any 
handles from old bases to be put in new 
containers. A base can sometimes be 
wiggled into a basket when it refuses to 
enter a crock. Bear in mind, however, that 
if a base is sunk too low in a new container 
that container may block out too much 
light. This does not greatly matter in the 
lamp wanted only for cheer or decoration, 
but in the lamp desired for reading or sew- 
ing or work of any sort it would matter. 
Lamps with tall bases throw a better light 
Old crocks are used for the bases of smart 
electric lamps, too, but they need not be 
so wide at the top as they must be to be 
used with oil lamps. 

Do not worry about the color of a new 
container—you can make it any color you 
wish with ordinary paint. This some treat- 
ment can also be given old lamp bases 
themselves, many of which are good in 
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shape even when their decorations or sur- | 


faces are ugly. All you will need for 
painted oil lamp bases is new shades. 
Nor will some of the oil bases need either 
concealing or painting, unless you wish 
to so treat them. Those of clear glass and 
of shining nickel or copper or brass are 
particularly attractive left just as they 
were made. Somehow or other, too, the 
shades of gathered cretonne invariably 
look most suitable upon these lamps that 
openlyflaunt the fact that they burn oil. 

A ian oil lamp is a golden glow of cozy 
comfort; a “‘well-dressed’’ one would have 
few rivals in a lighting beauty contest. 


THE TRASH PROBLEM 

You do not have to live in a kitchen- 
ette apartment in a large city to have 
the disposal of garbage and trash a prob- 
lem. We read that tenth-floor dwellers 
have substituted macaroni and spaghetti 
for potatoes in the family diet, because 
there is no refuse to be cared for except 
a paper container. This seems amusing 
to the farm woman, but she has her own 
problems to solve, as well as do those 
who take the elevator to go home. 

The Handy-Man-About - the - House, 
whose name I share, has devised a sub- 
stantial incinerator in which to burn all 
trash. Take a four-foot piece of 26 or 
30 inch hog netting, and shape it into a 
cylinder, staking down in a desirable 
spot removed from buildings, with no 
grass to catch fire when the season grows 
dry. Steel stakes are best for the secur- 
ing of the wire, as they are unharmed 
by fire. The heavy screen wire used 
commonly for schoolhouse windows, in 
the 44-inch mesh, is most suitable for 
the lid. Cut it to fit the top, and turn 
he rough edges in on the under side, 
around a hoop of No. 9 wire. A hook 
into the body of the trash burner, and 
you may safely burn waste whenever 
you wish, without having half burned 
papers and charred bits of letters caught 
m the fences every windy day. 

For tin cans, into which I drop my 
tea and coffee grounds, I keep a bushel 
basket. The most “hardboiled” of our 
hired men doesn’t object to lifting this 
basket into his wagon when he goes 
down with cottoncake and corn for the 
steers, and emptying the cans into our 
private dumping ground in the middle 
of the south pasture. He even remem- 
bers to replace the basket by the fence, 
where it is soon in use again. It is con- 
venient and neat; I even have hopes of 
training all the men to drop their to- 
bacco cans into it, in time! 

To the farm woman table scraps are 
no problem, unless it be to decide 
whether to give them to the cats or dogs 
or chickens, 
enough away from the house so that 
flies will not gather. I have found that 
my athletic leghorn pullets, who think 
they are the star boarders in my garden, 





will actually fly out of the yard, when I 
toss some scraps outside the fence!— 
Alma Manley Pearson. 


OATMEAL COOKIES 


4 tablespoonfuls of but- 1 cupful of nutmeats 


14 teaspoonful of soda 


4 tablespoonfuls of lard % teaspoonful of cin- 
1 cupful of sugar namon 
1 egg 14 teaspoonful of 
2 tablespoonfuls of milk cloves 

4 cupfuls of rolled oats 14 teaspoonful of all- 


ipfuls of flour spice 

1 cupful of raisins 
ream butter and lard together, and 
Add 


( 


add sugar gradually while beating. 


egg well beaten, milk, rolled oats, nuts, 
nd flour mixed and sifted with salt, soda, | 
cinnamon, cloves and allspice. Drop from 
the tip of a spoon on a buttered sheet, and 
bake in a moderate oven for fifteen min- 
utes. “a recipe makes fifty cookies.— 
pal Hill. 
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THE WORLDS FASTEST COOK STOVE 






















































City Gas 


Convenience 


In or out of the city, there’s nothing that can beat 
Kitchenkook for downright cooking efficiency, cleanliness, 
economy and safety. Gas stove? 
burns its own gas from ordinary gasoline. 
convenience of city gas, with a greater heat and lower cost. 


Kitchenkook lights with a match and in one minute 
one or all burners are ready with a clean blue flame that 
leaves no soot, smoke, grease or odor to muss up your 
Can be regulated as wanted and turns 


pots and pans. 
on or off like gas. 


The stove shown above is the white porcelain enameled 
range No. 866. Has a large porcelain lined oven and broiler, 
and is recognized as the finest of all liquid fuel stoves. 
Women everywhere report baking results with Kitchenkook 
never before secured with any other type of stove. 


with right or left hand oven. 


Write for name of nearest 
dealer and folder describing 
this range and 15 other 
popular. models. 


American Gas Machine 
Company, Inc. 


ALBERT LEA, MINNESOTA 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 








Yes; 


Dept. K. 15, Albert Lea, Minn. 


Send me full particulars about Albert Lea 
Kitchenkooks, and nam of nearest dealer. 


| Name 


| 


Address 


Town and State 
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Spring 
Sewing 


Our new Sewing /-, 
Book just out has CY by 
original designs for 

pinafore dresses, play dresses, simple 
party frocks and boys’ washable suits for 
children. Work dresses, sports clothes, 
lingerie, neckwear and decorative ar- 
ticles for “grown ups”. These are all 
trimmed or finished with 


‘WRIGHT'S BIAS FOLD TAPE 


Thousands of women send for these 
semi-annual sewing books regularly. 


Send 10 cents in stamps 

for book and three-yard sample in fast color 
percale in any one of the follow- 
ing colors: Yellow, Peach, Linen, 
Gray, Light Blue, Orange, Red, WRIGHT'S 
Navy, Lavender, Old Rose, Pink, BIAS FOLD TAPE 
Copenhagen,Reseda, Brown, Black, , 

Yale Blue, Emerald, Gold,Tan. ° 


Wm. E. Wright & Sons Co. 


Manufacturers 











Dept. 327 Orange, N. J. 








LUDEN'’S N 


MENTHOL COUGH DROPS 
DALAM AAMAS 


KK JA 


BUNIONS 


Quick, saferelieffrom Bunion 
pain, Prevent shoe pressure. 
At all drug and shoe stores—35c 


Dr Scholls 
Zino-pads 


WE PA $48 A WEEK, furnish auto and expenses to 


introduce our Soap and Washing Powder. 
Buss-Beach Company, Dept. A-55, Chippewa Falls, Wise. 





Put one on--the 
pain is gone! 
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ORANGE MARMALADE 
ie will soon be marmalade time for Mrs. 


Housekeeper. Those who have the 
“marmalade habit’ will understand just 
what is meant by that, for toward the 
latter part of the winter the appetite be- 
gins to crave rather bitter and acid things. 
Sugar is not so high-priced and as sugar 
is almost the entire cost of a surprising 
number of glasses of this delicious spread, 
most housewives will try a dozen glasses 
for a change from the usual run of jams and 
jellies. I always make my marmalade in 
small quantities. I cannot tell why it should 
be so, but if I am tempted even to double 
the recipe, the result is not a failure, per- 
haps, but it is not the golden, clear con- 
serve that I invariably obtain from smaller 
quantities. 

My favorite recipe calls for six oranges 
and two lemons. Cut out the thick blos- 
som ends and slice the oranges and one 
lemon very thin, slashing the slices at in- 
tervals, making thin, lacy segments. To 
each cupful of the sliced fruit, add three 
cupfuls of water and let stand twenty-four 
hours. 

At the end of that time boil for forty- 
five minutes and set aside for another 
twenty-four hours. Then measure your 
cooked oranges and for each cupful of the 
cooked mixture take a cupful of sugar. 
Add the juice of the other lemon and cook 
for forty-five minutes after reaching the 
boiling point. At this time it will meet 
the jelly test—sheeting off the spoon. 
Do not cook any longer. Turn into jelly 
glasses. You will find you have a dozen 
or more little jars of the most beautiful as 
well as tasty marmalade that you could 
wish for. There are other combinations 
that are equally-good, such as two oranges 
and two lemons, or one orange, one lemon 
and one grapefruit, but I like best of all the 
first recipe and usually make my conserve 
with that combination of fruit. 

The prime necessity in making a marma- 
lade is that the fruit be cooked tender in 
plain water with from two to three times 
as much water as there is of the cut-up 
fruit. If the fruit pulp were put in the 
sugar sirup at once, the pulp and skin 
would be hard and woody. 

Orange marmalade is a real treat on 
hot baking powder biscuits or bread rolls. 
Try it in whipped cream as a garnish for 
pumpkin pie. In making ice cream or a 
parfait if you wish it “different” add a 
small jar of the marmalade. You and 
your guests will be delighted with it. It is 
also very tasty for a filling for a sweet 
sandwich. Any number of ways will sug- 
gest themselves and you will find “orange 
marmalade” just satisfies that hungry 
feeling.—Mrs. J. C. C. 


DELICIOUS CANNED MEAT FOR 
NEXT SUMMER 


How handy and convenient it is to 
bring a jar of meat from the cellar, set it 
upside down in a kettle of hot water, 
heat thoroly, unscrew the top and turn 
out piping hot onto a platter, tender roast 
beef or pork, steak smothered in onions, 
head cheese or the like! 

Butchering time since canning was dis- 
covered no longer means a feast of meat 
during the winter months, followed by a 
famine during the hot summer months. 
Meat is just as easy to can and keep as 
vegetables. All of the same precautions 
are observed regarding good jars, rubbers, 
tight seals, correct processing time and 
rapid cooling after removal from the 
canner. Just as soon as the animal heat 
has left, the meat should be canned. The 
meat should never be allowed to freeze or 
stand in a warm room. 
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Your favorite ways for fixing frst 
meat are your best recipes for preparing 
it to put into cans for use months late; 
I always can my meats by our favorite 
recipes unless we butcher in the early {jj 
and I am afraid it may turn warm the next 
day and taint the meat. Then speed mus} 
be taken into consideration and the 1 
must be got into jars, leaving fancy c 
ing methods to be tried when it comes 0) 
of the jars. If there are plenty of jars : 
meat can be cut into convenient picces 
and packed raw. If the bone is left 
run a sharp knife down along next t: 
bone so that the heat can penetrate during 
processing. Pack into hot sterilized jars 
add one-half teaspoonful of salt to « 
pint, partially seal, and process one hour 
at fifteen pounds of pressure in the st: 
pressure cooker. Then, of course, remove 
the jars and seal. 

A better method is to partially coo! 
meat before processing. This shrin| 
and improves the flavor. First brown 
a hot oven or in hot fat in a frying pan and 
cook thirty minutes before processing 

Following are a few of our favorite 
recipes for preparing meat to can: 

Roast 

After cutting meat into medium-sized 
roasts I put it into a hot oven and sear 
until browned on the outside. This seals 
the surface so that the meat cooks in its 
own juices in a slow oven until don 
When done, I cut into convenient pieces, 
pack into the jars and pour the gravy over 
it. Process pints fifty minutes, quarts one 
hour at fifteen pounds’ pressure. 

Spare Ribs 

Spare ribs are seasoned, roasted, boned, 
packed and processed. Pints are processed 
forty-five minutes and quarts sixty min- 
utes at fifteen pounds’ pressure. 


Pork Chops 
Pork chops are cut from the bone, 
fried until well browned, packed and 


partially covered with pan gravy. Process 

pints one hour and quarts one and one- 

quarter hours at fifteen pounds’ pressure. 
Beef Steak 

Beef steak should be put into hot fat 
to sear, then cooked slowly. When well 
done, pack in jars. Put what gravy there 
is into the jars and process the same as 
roast beef. 

Sausage 

Sausage is browned in hot fat and only 
partially cooked, then packed into jars 
and covered with melted lard. Process 
sixty minutes at fifteen pounds’ pressure. 

Head Cheese 

Thoroly clean a hog’s head and cook 
until meat falls from the bone. Let cool 
so as to skim off all fat, then chop the meat, 
season and fill cans. Process pints fifty 
minutes and quarts sixty minutes at fif- 
teen pounds. 

If you have canned carefully the meat 
will be just as good when opened as when 
it was put into the can, but no bette! 
quality. Do not expect anything but bo 
meat if you pack the jars with raw m 
and then process, or anything but taint 
meat if it was not first quality when pac! 
or carefully canned; for while the | 
temperature kills bacteria, preventing 
further spoilage, it does not destroy thos’ 
poisons already formed in meat that was 
“‘off flavor.’”’—Mrs. L. H. F. 
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A FAIRY TALE FOR FARM BUREAU 
WOMEN 


Once upon a time, in the long, long ago, 
a great ogre roamed thru the countryside. 
Some people called him Loneliness, some 
called him Isolation, and all dreaded him, 
especially the farm women for they were 
his chief victims. 

Some he made cross and irritable, 
others lost interest in home and family, 
many became ill and unhappy and from 
some he even took their reason. 

In a great city far removed from this 
countryside there dwelt a group of people 
who were greatly interested in the farm 
women and wished to rescue them from 
the power of the mighty ogre. Many of 
these people had lived on farms them- 
selves and they debated long and seriously 
over plans to help the farm women and 
banish the ogre. 

Finally they decided to send some good 
fairies out over the countryside to coun- 
teract the ogre’s spell. 

One of these fairies told the women how 
to furnish their homes to make them more 
attractive. One told them how to manage 
their work that they might have more 
time for themselves. One showed them 
how to make pretty clothes for themselves 
and their children. One taught them food 
values, that they might serve more health- 
ful meals to their families. Another taught 
them to care for their poultry in order to 
earn money with whieh to carry out the 
plans of the other fairies. 

The farm women began to take great 
interest in these plans. Wherever the 
fairies went, the women gathered about 
them, eager to learn these wonderful new 
things. hen they went home to teach 
them to their neighbors. They held 
meetings at farm homes and in school 
houses, where they talked and sang to- 
gether and became so happy and interested 
that before long the old ogre was driven 
from that countryside for ever and ever. 
—Mrs. Robert Pederson. 


CONTEST WINNERS 


“Women are always wanting some- 
thing,’ one contestant quotes her husband 
as saying—and isn’t it wonderful that 
they are, say I! The moment one stops 
wanting things, both spiritual and ma- 
terial, he becomes unhappy and hard to 
live with. 

I am glad that farm women want things, 
and | am doubly glad to note that their 
wants are not simply personal desires 
based on vanity, but hopes and ambitions 
that will benefit their entire families, and 
their neighbors, too. 

Following is the list of prize winners. 
We plan to publish just as many of these 
letters in full as we possibly can in the 
April issue of Successful Farming, for 
there is enough inspiration contained in 
them to start improvements in every farm 
home in the land! 

First prize, $5—Mrs. H. J. Smith, Lena- 
wee county, Michigan. 

Second prize, $3—Mrs. Ralph Swain, 
Le Sueur county, Minnesota. 

Chird prize, $2—Mrs. A. 8. Mitchell, E] 
Paso county, Colorado. 

ve special prizes, $1 each—Mrs. J. W. 
Graham, Riley eounty, Kansas; E. Halo- 
ran Gillette, Wood county, Ohio; Mrs. 
L. O. Johnson, Johnson county, Indiana; 
nnie Bowdish, Linn county, lowa; Mrs. 

Zahm, Winnebago county, Illinois.— 
me Department Editor. 


NUT CUSTARD PIE 


[o three well-beaten eggs add one 
cupful of sugar, two cupfuls of milk, a 

-h of salt, and one cupful of finely 
chopped nuts. Mix well, pour into a tin 
lined with pie crust. The nuts rise to the 
top and form a crust that is delicious.— 
A. MeC., Ind. 
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forearm. 
3-in-One is the best known, best 
sold of all 
success for 33 years. 
All good dealers sell and recommend 3-in-One in 
Handy Oil Cans and in three sizes of bottles. To 
avoid substitutes, ask for 
look for the Big Red “One” on the label. 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL COMPANY 
130LE William St., New York, N. Y. 


33 Years of Continuous Service 





























The Right Oil for 
Light Mechanisms 


3-in-One is right because it’s light enough to 
penetrate the tightest bearings, 

—works out caked grease and dirt 

—stays in the bearings 

—lubricates perfectly 

—won't gum or dry out. 


3-in-One 
PreventsRust- OILS - Cleans & Polishes 


is an oil compound, far superior to straight mineral 
and common machine oil. 
free from all injurious substances. 

Always use on tools, milking machines, 
sewing machines, victrolas, locks, bolts, hinges, clocks, 
animal traps. 
ators, horns and every place on an auto where squeaks 
Don’t rse thick, sticky oils for any light 
mechanisms. 

3-in-One is a wonderful gun oil. Cleans barrel inside 
and out. Prevents rust and pitting. Polishes stock and 
Endorsed by leading gun manufacturers. 


It’s very highly refined and 
sprayers, 


Fine for Ford Timers, starters, gener- 


liked 
packaged oils—an 


and most 
outstanding 


3-in-One” by name and 


KR2% 











NEW uestine FRON 


New invention now makes iron- 
ing easy in every home.Ends hot 
stove drudgery. Cuts ironing 
time in half. Saves steps. Costa 
one éent for 3 hours use. No at- 
tachments. No ccrds.No tubes. 
Gives quick regulated heat. 
Guaranteed. Seils fast. Mrs 
W agner,Ohio,sold 24in few hours 
spare time. Moyer, Pennsylvania,made $164 in one week. You 
can do as well.Work allorspare time. Noexperience needed. 
Nocapital. New plan. Simply takeorders. Wedeliver and col- 
lect. Commissions paid same day you take orders.Send for ex- 
clusive territory and FREE OUTFIT OFFER. Write today. 
THE AKRON LAMP CO., 93 tron St., AKRON, OHIO 


DO YOU WANT A FARM 


or winter home in the South? Splendid opportunities 
for market gardening, fruit growing, dairying, general 
farming, poultry and livestock raising. Full particulars 
write Development Department Seaboard Air Line 
Railway. Room 415 Liberty Bank Building, Savannah, Georgia 
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od wehact one 
Yourself 
Against 


Be safe from 
this terrible destroyer of 
farm homes, buildings and 
poe k yaa fiahitntoe tm farm 
osses from lightning last year 
YOUR home may be next. 
This New Free Book 
tells how you can be absolutely safe— 
what lightning is, its cause and preven- 
tion. Written by experts of the famous 
Dodd System, the nationally recog- 
nized lightning protection for almost 
40 years. 


Send for it NOW -Free. 
Dodd & Struthers 


5 Plymouth Bldg., Des Moines, 1a. 











Possibly you have friends who would 
enjoy Successful Farming. We 
would make it worth while to you 
to send us their subscription. 





woo Home-Spun Yarn for Hand-weaving. 

Blankets, Jeans, Etc. Write for Free Sam- 

ples.Custom Worka specialty Send Us Your WOOL. 
FARMERS WOOLEN MILLS 


JAMESTOWN, RUSSELL COUNTY,KY. 
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No. 2968—A Smart Style for the Larger 
Figure. The pattern is furnished in sizes 36, 38, 
40, 42, 44, 46 and 48 inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires 3 yards of 40-inch material with %-yard 
of 27-inch contrasting. 

No. 2300—Do You Want to Look Slender? 
This pattern will help you. It comes in sizes 36, 
38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust measure. Size 
36 requires 444 yards of 40-inch material. Em- 
broidery pattern No. 730, in either blue or yellow, 
costs 15 cents extra. 

No. 2973—Good-Looking Two-Piece Dress. 
Pattern can be had in sizes 16 and 18 years, and 
36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires 344 yards of 40-inch material with 1% 
yards of 27-inch material for camisole. 

No. 2972—-A New and Interesting Coat Dress. 
The pattern cuts in sizes 16 and 18 years, and 36, 
38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure Size 36 
requires 274 yards of 40-inch material. with 1% 
yards of 27-inch contrasting. Frisca cloth would 
be especially nice for this model. 





7, 
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No. 2976—The Popular Tiered Skirt. The 
pattern is obtainable in sizes 16 and 18 years, and 
36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 3%% yards of 40-inch material with 514 yards 
of 34-inch ribbon and %-yard of 36-inch lining. 

No. 2979—Youthful Dance or Party Frock. 
The pattern for this charming dress can be had in 
sizes 16 and 18 years, and 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires 31% yards of 40- 
inch material. It would be lovely in soft silk crepe. 

No. 2708—Straightline Sports Frock for 
Spring Wear. The pattern is furnished in sizes 
16 and 18 years, and 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 2% yards of 36-inch 
material with 44-yard of 36-inch contrasting. 

No. 2866—Girls’ and Misses’ Apron. The 
»attern may be had in sizes medium and large. The 
Coons size requires 134 yards of 36-inch material. 
A light percale, a plain gingham in perhaps lavender 
or green, or one of the pretty prints would be a 
very good choice of material for your apron. 

No. 2552—A Little Girl’s Frock. The pattern 














is obtainable in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. Size8 
requires 2 yards of 40-inch material. 

No. 2916—Junior Sports Dress. Suitable for 
girls of 8, 10, 12, 14 and 16 years. Size 8 requires 
2 yards of 40-inch material with 44-yard of 32-inch 
contrasting. 

No.. 2967—Sports Dress With Good Lines. 
The pattern cuts in sizes 16 and 18 years, and 36, 
38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires 344 yards of 40-inch material. 

o. 2644— Junior Frock. The pattern comes in 
sizes 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. Size 8 requires 1% 
yards of 40-inch material with 34-yard of 36-inch 
contrasting. 

No. 2744—A Dainty Dress for the Small Girl. 
The pattern for this style can be had in sizes 6, 
8, 10, 12 and 14 years. Size 8 requires 214 yards 
of 36-inch material. 

No. 2312—An Attractive Apron. The pattern 
is provided in sizes 36, 40, 44 and 48 inches bust 
measure, Size 36 requires 234 yards of 36-inch 
material. 





To order any of the item shown on this age, 
How to Order write your name and address pala, ates 
correct number and size wanted. Enclose 12 cents for each separate 
pattern ordered, andaddress your letterto Pattern Dept., Successful Farming, 
Des Moines, Iowa. Every pattern is seam allowing. Patterns will not be 
exchanged. Do not request it. Itrequires about two weeks to fill an order. 





Our Book of Spring Styles 7¢'¥!,{" mornin’ 


afternoon and evening. 


And splendid picture dressmaking lessons. You just glance at the pictures and 
see how the styles are made. Nothing could be more simple. 
can make an attractive dress with the help of these picture lessons. Send 
10 cents for your copy. Address Pattern Department, Successful Farming. 


Any beginner 
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TO BRIGHTEN A CORNER 

It was one of those gloomy, cloudy Sun- 
days in early winter with the wind in the 
north. A few days previous we had been 
invited by friends to take dinner with 
them after church services. It was such a 
dark, dreary day that folks at church were 
remarking, “‘What a bad day it is—looks 


like it was going to rain or snow.” It was | 


certainly not a very promising day, but we 
never refuse an invitation out when we 
know a dinner fit for a king is waiting for 
us 

\rriving at our friend’s home we had 
removed our wraps in the hall and I 
entered the living room when the thought 
struck me that the sun had come out. 
Turning back into the hall where my hus- 
band and host were just entering, I asked, 
“Is the sun going to shine?” ‘Next week, 


perhaps, but not today,’ was my hus- | 


band’s joking reply. “The clouds seem to 
be getting heavier all the time,” said our 
host 

| glanced back into the room. Surely 
there was sunshine in there! I thought of 
the rainbow after a storm. ‘How beauti- 
ful your room is,” I exclaimed to my host- 
ess. ‘‘What have you done to it?” ‘‘Noth- 
ing but painted the walls,’”’ she said. 

Then I noticed the walls for the first 
time. They were of a soft yellowish tan 
or dull buff. But this alone surely had not 
made me think that the sun was shining. 
Somehow the windows seemed to add to 
the impression. There was one in the 
north and one in the west. They had 
glass curtains of a rich cream netting with 
overdraperies of cretonne; on a_back- 
ground of tan were leaves of various shades 
of green mingled with medium-sized flow- 
ers resembling chrysanthemums or dahlias 
in soft shades of purple, lavender, pink 
and brown. 

| understood what had given me the im- 
pression that the sun was shining. The 
light walls with draperies that harmonized 
in background, touched with bright rain- 
bow colors to give them life, had bright- 
ened up the room wonderfully. 

Where did you get such pretty dra- 
peries?”’ I asked. 

{ made them,” my hostess replied. 
“They are of very inexpensive cretonne.”’ 

| thought of my own north room that is 
usually so dark and wondered if I could 
bring sunshine into it, too.—Mrs. 8. F. 


STEAMBOAT PIE 

When I lived in western Kansas I had 

id lady neighbor who was a native of 
Georgia. She had traveled on the steam- 
boats and she often told us of meals on 

d the boats, and the dessert was in- 

variably “Steamboat Pie.” 

She said the steward would have a large 
kettle of dried fruit cooked nice and tender 
nd near dinner time he would make a 

1 piecrust, cut it in squares and drop 

em in the kettle on the fruit. 

his, of course, was on the order of that 
delectable dish, the old-fashioned chicken 
pot pie. 

his steamboat pie is a worthy item for 
any housewife’s hot weather menu as it 
does not require the “roaring fire’ de- 
manded by the oven-baked pie. It is 
equally good in cold weather. It may be 
eaten warm with butter sauce, or cold with 
cream and sugar.—Mrs. Ida M. Jackson. 


GINGER SNAPS 


1 cupful of sugar 1 teaspoonful of soda 
1 cupful of molasses 1 teaspoonful of ginger 
lcupful of butterand 44 teaspoonful of black 
lard pepper 
1 teaspoonful of vanilla 
Mix sugar, molasses and shortening. 
\dd soda dissolved in 4% cupful of hot 
ter. Add as much flour as can be 
rred (not kneaded) in. Pinch off pieces 
size of marbles, roll into balls, flatten 
slightly. Place in baking pans and bake 
in moderate oven.—Miss L. D. 
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Coleman 


ALB-O-GAS 


PRESSURE STOVES 
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Its Own Gas 


The Air-O-Gas Stove, employing the 
Coleman safety pressure principle, gener- 
ates its own gas from any clean gasoline. 
No piping, no wiring, no installation expense. 
Easy, safe and economical to operate. Double 
valve control. Lights with matches, Instant- 
ly regulated to any heat desired. 


Cooking is a pleasure with this modern stove that 
brings to you all the conveniences of city gas service Lamps and Lanteras 



























































—no matter where you live—whether in the country Used by nearly 3 mil- 
or in a town where there is no gas supply. You have | —— 
a clean, hot blue flame from pressure gas at the turn gas. Brighter than 20 
of a valve! No sooty pans. No ashes. No wicks to old-style of jones 
i i i or lanterns. ean 
trim and replace. Attractively finished in French Se ediieet ated, 


gtay enamel—a variety of models in sizes to suit 
every purse and cooking need. 


See the Coleman Air-O-Gas at your dealer’s. If 
he is not supplied, write us for descriptive folder, 
prices and full information. Address Dept. SF.!. 


THE COLEMAN LAMP & STOVE CO. 
(Formerly The Coleman Lamp Co.) 

Factory and General Officess WICHITA, KANSAS 

Branches: PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO, Los ANGELES 

Canadian Factory: Toronto, ONTARIO 







































































Velvety 
Rugs in 
Return 


Yes—we will 
turn your old 

fs> rugs, car- 
= pets and cloth- 
ing into fine rug yarn 
and weave it into beautiful 
new seamless, reversible rugs. Select 
any color you want. Don’t waste a 
bit of that old material. It is worth 
money on the purchase of these beau- 
tiful Olson Rugs. Send right now for 
our free rug book showing pictures of 
rugs in colors and telling how you can 
save money. 


New Low Prices! 


No need to pay high prices for new 
rugs when youcan iurn in your old rugs 
and clothing, cut the cost in two and 
get these superb Olson Rugs. Send for 
the Rug Book today which gives prices 
on all sizes—and gather up all your old 
material ready to ship, just as a million 
housewives have already done. 


Twice the Wear 


Our process gives you fine, thick, one or two 
tone Seamless, Reversible rugs woven with 4-ply 
warp and with upstanding nap—which means 
double wear. The reclaimed material cannot be 
detected. Olson Rugs are equal in appearance 
to finest domestic rugs and cost only half as 
much! Choice of 26 colors and combinations— 
all shown and described in the free catalog. 


Sent on Abproval 


Before you accept the rugs we send, use them 
for a week, examine them and compare with 
costly rugs. If not delighted, return them at 
our expense and we will pay you well for your 
old material. We ship in a week after order ar- 
rives and pay freight, express or parcel post 
charges from all states as explained in catalog. 


FREE Rug Book 


The coupon brings our richly illustrated cata- 
log which gives full information. Write and we 
will also mail you, free, a wonderful new Color 
Guide for home deco- 
rating. 


Olson Rug Co. 
Dept. N-21 
Chicago 












[Mar THIS COUPON NOW! 
I OLSON RUG CO., 
Dept, N-21, Laflin St., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me your FREE Book (in colors) 
on Rugs and Home Decorating, your new low 
| prices and your free trial offer. 
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RULES 


Continued from page 117 
floor and John was putting on still more 
water. 

“Goodness, John!’’ she exclaimed, “‘you 
said og would use just a little water.” 

John rose and surveyed his work. 
‘Well, you have to,” he replied. His back 
and arms ached. It wasn’t so much fun 
after all. “I guess you can finish it, I’ve 
done most of it, anyway. I’m going to 
play with Peter.” 

He started toward the dining room door, 
slipped, recovered his balance. The 
linoleum had become beautifully slippery! 
He ran a few steps and skated to the 
opposite wall. Back he came with a rush, 
slipped, sprawled. One foot struck the 
pail and over it went, dirty water spread- 
ing everywhere. Eleanor dropped an 
apple and it skidded far under the stove. 

“John Holmes,” she began, ‘what did 
mother say about skating on the linoleum? 
Just look what you’ve done now!” 

John was wiping his wet hands up and 
down his trousers. He remain un- 
naturally silent. 

“How’re we going to get it dry enough 
to walk on now?” Eleanor continued. 

“Well, I know how,” John burst out. 
“You just take a rag and when it drips 
you squeeze it in the pail, then get up 
some more. It’s easy! I’ll start behind the 
stove where it’s deepest. We can take 
some of the clothes out of the basket to 
do it with.” 

“No, you can’t,” firmly replied Eleanor. 
“Mother always takes the rag that’s out 
by the back door.” 

“It’s awful small, I like ’em bigger,” 
grumbled John as he reached for the mop 
cloth on a nail by the back door. 

After many squeezings of the rag John 
wielded and the sink cloth Eleanor had, 
they decided the floor would do. It was 
still slippery and there were a few streaks, 
but it was mostly clean. John made a wide 

ath of newspapers around the table 
eee the cake was done and they were 
all going to help frost it. 





SUPPER was ready and it was nearly 
time for mother. The children were 
clustered admiringly about the dining 
table. In the center, the place of honor, 
was the cake; on one side of it was the 
steaming dish of stew, and the apple sauce 
on the other; with a towering plate of 
bread nearby. Around mother’s plate were 
arranged several packages. To be sure the 
table cloth trailed at one end, a little of 
the soup had spilled, the apple sauce was 
rather lumpy, and the cake slanted some- 
what on one side, but it was frosted on 
top and down the sides and heavily 
sprinkled with cocoanut. To the children 
it was quite beautiful. 

Three hours later, safely tucked in bed, 
Eleanor looked sleepily out the open win- 
dow at the twinkly stars. She was tired, 
with the mopping, the hurrying and ex- 
citement of getting everything ready, but 
she was very happy. 

It had been a truly beautiful party, and 
mother had loved everything, from the 
presents down to the clean kitchen 
linoleum. Some of the streaks showed 
but she didn’t seem to see them, and she 
had hugged them all for doing the cake. It 
had been a very nice one, too. And then— 
she had hugged Eleanor ever so close 
when she kissed her good-night and said, 
“Mother knows how hard you worked, 
dear, to do all the surprises for the party. 
You are such a comfort.’”’ Eleanor was 
quite content. 

All at once she sat up with a jerk, con- 
sternetion flooding her being. What about 
tomorrow? What a when you 

ji 


didn’t obey a rule? Vividly there rose 
before her the questioning stare of every 
boy and girl in Room 6, as an unsmiling 
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Miss Barber would say, “Eleanor Holmes 
you are to go to the office. Mr. Stearns 
wishes to see you.”’ Eleanor shivered and 
crept far down beneath the covers. With 
folded hands she whispered, “Dear God, 
please don’t let her send me to the office— 
oh, don’t! And don’t let her send a note 
to mother, either! I know I was very 
wicked. I wouldn’t have done it, only | 
was afraid if I stayed any longer_there 
wouldn’t be time to do the surprises.y The 
others couldn’t do it without me to start 
things, they’re too little. Please forgive 
me, dear God, for doing it. Amen.” She 
drew the sheet up very close and screwed 
her eyes tight shut. It was very hard not 
to cry when you were so miserable, even 
if you were twelve. 


ELEANOR had glanced uneasily at her 

teacher many times that morning, 
She always called folks into the cloak 
room right after the morning song when 
she had something special to say to them. 
But she hadn’t even looked at, Eleanor 
especially, not once that morning, and 
even the written arithmetic had been 
finished. Eleanor hadn’t expected any- 
thing of the sort, but it was quite evident 
that Miss Barber had forgotten. Some- 
times she did forget; not often—but 
sometimes. When they thought she had, 
someone reminded her. She liked to have 
them. But nothing like this had hap- 
pened before. Leonard wouldn’t tell— 
she was sure of that, and no one else knew. 
Eleanor relaxed. She felt safe and ex- 
tremely lucky. 

Room 6 was very still. It was nearly 
recess time, and Miss Barber had just 
finished telling the story of Sir Galahad, 
the pure-hearted knight of King Arthur’s 
round table. It made you feel sort of 
brave inside, as tho you would like to be 
pure-hearted and do noble things too. 

Eleanor had listened carefully. At 
first she tried not to think that she ought 
to tell Miss Barber, but when the story 
was finished she knew that she’d have to; 
it wouldn’t be pure-hearted not to. She 
raised her hand and asked if she might 
collect the arithmetic papers at recess 
time. She felt relieved when Miss Barber 
said yes. 

Eleanor straightened the papers into a 
very neat pile on Miss Barber’s desk. Her 
throat felt very dry. She went quietly 
into the hall and drank from the bubbler, 
and went back again. She moved the 
arithmetic papers a little and swallowed 
several times. 

“Miss Barber,” she began, and stopped 
to wet her lips. 

“Yes, dear,” said Miss Barber without 
looking up from the register, where she 
was making little marks here and there 
all the same size. 

“Miss Barber, I—I went home last 
night before the fifteen minutes were up, 
when you were in Miss Stuart’s room. I 
guess you forgot it.”’ 

Miss Barber leaned back and thought- 
fully made some lines on a paper she kept 
in the register. 

Eleanor swallowed again and said, ‘I’m 
sorry.” 

Miss Barber made some more little 
marks. She was thinking. ‘‘Eleanor 
Holmes, one of the nicest youngsters I’ve 
ever had. Whatever possessed her to do 
it? She must have thought she had a good 
reason. I hope she did. I don’t want to 
scold that faithful little soul.” 

Eleanor put her hands down and 
clasped them tightly. “I’m not pure- 
hearted, either, because I wasn’t going to 
tell at first. Do you—do you want me to 
g0 to Mr. Stearn’s office now?” she 
altered. 

Miss Barber looked across the desk into 
the scared blue eyes. ‘So you thought | 
had forgotten?” Eleanor nodded. “Tell 
me about it,’ said Miss Barber in her 
kindly, everyday voice. 

Great lumps had come into Eleanor’s 
throat. She tried hard to swallow them 
but she couldn’t. She clutched the desk 
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tightly and told her story in a shaky, | 


sobbing voice. 


Miss Barber made some more marks 


on the paper; she blew her nose twice 
quite hard, and wiped her eyes as tho 
something had got into them. 

After Eleanor had finished, she glanced 
up at Miss Barber thru swimming blue 
eyes. She’d have to go to the office of 
course, it was such a wicked thing she had 
done. Miss Barber was looking thought- 
fully at her hands. Then she looked up 
and smiled, the way she did when she had 
something especially nice to tell. Eleanor 
was silently grateful for it. 

OU know, Eleanor,” 

are always rules everywhere for every 
body. We can’t get away from them, ever. 
It’s best to do them, for when we don’t 
we are very likely to get hurt one way or 
another. Sometimes we perhaps can’t see 
the reason for some of them. But there 
always is one. Sometimes,’”’ the calm voice 
went on, “not often, just once in a great 
while, there are exceptions to some rules. 
Ordinarily of course I expect the tardy 
rule to be obeved. But in this case, as long 
as you had so many things to do, it’s an 
exception to the rule. That means that 
you are excused for not staying, this time. 
Of course if you are puzzled again as you 
were this time, come to me and we'll de- 
cide what is best to be done. If you had 
come to me last night and explained, I 


would have excused you at half past three, | 


of course.” 

Eleanor blinked, ‘““Don’t—don’t I have 
to go to the office or—or anything?” 

“No, I have excused you. It’s an ex- 
ception to the tardy rule.” 

“Th-thank you, Miss Barber. I am 
sorry I was so wicked. I didn’t know there 
were ‘ceptions to rules. I thought I’d have 
to stay anyway. But I’m never, never 
going to do it again. Truly, I’m not.” 

“I feel sure you won't,” smilingly 
agreed Miss Barber. 

Eleanor smiled confidently back thru 
wet lashes, her scared feeling quite gone. 


TURN TO THE RIGHT 


When you are driving over a rough road 
and are deep in a well-worn rut, doesn’t it 
take a hard wrench of the wheel to turn out 
to the side when you meet another car? 
But don’t you, frequently find that it is 
more interesting driving on the new level 
than it was when you followed the rut? 

I feel just that way when I make a new 
friend whose interests are different from 
mine, causing me to turn out from my rut 
of thinking and try a new bit of road. In- 
variably the new road is more interesting, 
even tho it may be rougher going for a 
few rods. 

Not long ago a twelve-year-old boy 
showed me his collection of stones which 
he has gathered from all parts of the 
country. He let me choose three beauties 
to start a collection of my own. 


she said, “there | 
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Kerosene 


fame } COOK STOVE 
A Nesco cooks everything 


HOUSANDS of women who are using Nesco Kero- 
sene Cook Stoves for the first time are amazed at 
the unlimited range of cooking service. “Nothing” 

say these women, “is impossible on my Nesco”. Steaks, 
doughnuts, pastries (hard tests for any oil stove) are cook- 
ed perfectly. Frying, boiling, roasting, baking or toasting 
is an assured success, every time. 

Note the steady blue flame directly under the utensil — giving the 


quick, uniform, intense 
heat of city gas. No 








smoke, no soot, no 
odor. With a Nesca 
in your kitchen there 
isno cooking recipe you 
need hesitate to try! 
See your Nesco dealer. 


Send for our beautiful 
booklet showing many 
sizes and models of 
Nesco Cook Stoves. 


NATIONALENAMELING 
& Srampinc Co., Inc. 


Advertising Depattment K-3 


425 E, Water St., 
Milwaukee Wisconsin 
Branches at: 
Milwaukee Chicago 
Granite City, Ill. St. Louis 
New Orleans New York 
Philadelphia Baltimore 
Licensed 


Canadian Manufacturers: 
Dominion Stove and Foundry 
Company, Penetanguishene, 

mtario, Canada. 





The dean, blue, |(— T= 
contact flame of the || Wg 

Nesco burner pro- |} 
duces an intense gas 
flame cooking heat. 
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Nesco patented Rock- |>——— 
weave Wick of wire cored 
woven asbestos selvage || 
edged fabric. Non- 
burning. No Trimming. 














When I went to our Kansas farm home | 


at Christmas time, I carried my stones | 


with me to show to a sister who spent a 
month last summer studying geology in 
the Ozark mountains. As a result, the en- 
tire family spent a pleasant evening around 
the dining table, absorbed in examining 
and discussing the basketful of fossils and 
fossil-marked rocks which she had brought 


irom the mountains. The marvels of find- | 
ing perfect specimens of ancient coral in | 


the middle of this great continent, and 
“‘crinoids”—the segmented stems of sea- 
lies, petrified, of course,—imbedded in 
the limestone rocks on our own farm! A 
new interest in the every-day things about 
us has eome to me as a result of my dis- 
oe with a thoughtful boy.— 
Te ° fe 

















Send me your free book- 
lets, “Everyday Trips To 
The Wonderland of 
Delicious Foods” and 
“What Women Say”. 


Address --_- 
Your Hardware Dealer’s Name__............--- ‘ 
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National Enameling & Stamping Co. Inc., 425 East Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 























perfect condition. 


Write For Details of Our Easy Plan 


We have a plan so that you can earn a pair of these purebred New Zealand rabbits with- 
ing y __ Just a few hours pleasant work and the rabbits are 
Write today for complete details of our easy plan. 


out spending any of your own money. 
yours. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


161 Success Bldg. 


These Pure Bred Rabbits Yours For A Small Favor 


Rabbits are interesting and profitable pets. 
are the famous New Zealand breed which grow to a large size and are un 
usually healthy and free from sickness f 
guaranteed to be shipped to you, express prepaid, and to reach you in 


The ones we are offering 


They are easily cared for and are 


A postcard will do. 


Des Moines, Iowa 











ELL. LIGHTNING PROTECTION 


Pleasant, permanent, profitable work—whole 
or part time. No experience necessary. Every 
home owner a prospect. Exclusive territory. 
Extensive advertising co-operation. 


Write today for full details. 


T. THOMPSON LIGHTNING ROD CO. 
11 Walnut St. Brighton, lowa 








Read the advertisements in 
this issue of Successful Farm- 
about 
the many different appliances 
for making the work easier 
and quicker. 


ing for information 
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A LEAFY vegetable a day keeps the 

doctor away,” the home economics girls 
are chanting. Cabbage, kale, spinach, 
lettuce—all the various “greens” fall 
under this head. 

In baking, sift all the dry ingredients to- 
gether, after the flour is sif and meas- 
ured. 

Don’t always give the children finished 
products to enjoy ; encourage their creative 
possibilities. 

“Play” and stay young. 

Two squares of sweet chocolate, melted 
and added to a cupful of peanut butter, 
result in a new and much-liked spread for 
the lunch basket. 

Also, if the peanut butter foundation is 
liked, chop celery or pickles vary it 
nicely. 

Always run the sweeper with the nap 
of the rug. It is easier to do so, and it 
leaves the rug looking better and adds to 
the length of its service. 

Thou shalt not kill hopes, ideals or 
reputations. 

Keep new linoleum in a warm room for 
forty-eight hours before unrolling, to be 
sure that it does not crack. 

To make cold, left-over muffins, johnny 
cake, etc., “like new,’ dash water over 
them, then heat in a covered pan, remov- 
ing the cover a minute before serving, to 
be sure they are crisp and dry. 


Thou shalt not steal the time of thy 
friend or neighbor. 


It is careless extravagance not to give 
your clothes the very best care you can, 
both when wearing them and when they 
are in the clothesroom, when they should 
be on hangers. 

The tactful hostess is careful not to 
bring up topics that may cause irritation. 
She has the opportunity to set the “tone” 
of her home. 

Among the many things that youth does 
not understand, is itself. Be patient and 
understanding yourself. 

If there is no ‘‘breakfast nook” in your 
kitchen, an attractive screen will serve 
as a partition and provide a pleasant and 
convenient breakfast cozy-corner. 

A large wall pocket, with several roomy 
pockets, in the inside of the pantry door is 
tidy and convenient for keeping dust 
cloths, wrapping paper and string, a small 
hammer and nails, brushes and the other 
cluttery things that usually mess up the 
worktable drawers. 

The gossip and slanderer is at least fair, 
harming herself fully as much as she does 
her helpless victim, tho results may not 
show quite so quickly.—Mrs. E. N. 


WILLING MOTHERS 


Our illuminations often feome from 
unexpected sources. It was something 
Mrs. Reilly said—she came twice a week 
to do with amazing ease the heavy work 
I could not compass—that made me 
realize what a very foolish mother I was 
in one respect at least. Down upon her 
knees scrubbing the kitchen floor while 
I flew about frantically urging the chil- 
dren off to afternoon school, she looked 
up with her shrewd bit of wisdom: 
‘Many a time I’ve heard my old mother in 
Ireland say, ‘’Tis the willing mother 
makes the lazy child’.’’ 

Her words hit me right between the 
eyes, but I did not have time just then 
to consider the severity of the blow. I 
brooded over it, however, that afternoon, 
while I sat quietly sewing in the rooms that 
Mrs. Reilly had cleaned so beautifully. 
How soundly true her words were! And 
surely they wouldn’t have given me that 
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uneasy sense of being in the wrong if they 
hadn’t touched me in a tender spot. 

Yes, I was a too-willing mother. I was 
continually fetching and carrying and 
doing things for my children that would 
smooth away any difficulties that might 
impede their easy progress. And my 
children—yes, they were growing lazy, 
downright lazy. The idea was fast becom- 
ing fixed in their minds that to “let 
— do it” was nothing to be ashamed 
of. 

As I sewed that afternoon I determined, 
while I set very firm stitches, that I 
would make Mrs. Reilly’s apt remark a 
warning and a slogan to live by. I would 
cease being a servant to my children. 
No matter how my hands might itch to 
do more quickly and efficiently the work 
they performed awkwardly, I would re- 
quire my children to do for themselves 
everything they possibly could, lest their 
souls be forever lost in a slough of laziness. 

Capable, self-reliant, unafraid; those 
were the qualities I wanted my children 
to possess and they never would possess 
them unless they stood, unaided, upon 
their own feet working with their own 
hands and, in a measure, settling their 
own problems tho it be by the painful 
experience of “trial and error.” 

t may be that some other mother, cease- 
lessly doing for the children she loves, 
may be enlightened by the.quaint words 
of that wise old Irish woman: “ ’Tis the 
willing mother that makes the lazy child.” 
—Mrs. A. A. K. 


THE MOST ECONOMICAL APRON 

A simple and most economical utility 
— is this, made from just one length 
of 32 or 36-inch material plus enough to 
go over the shoulders and form the back 
of the sleeves. It is not an especially 
beautiful apron, of course, but is fine to 
slip into when doing some spattery work 
which might soil the whole front of a clean 
frock. 

To make it you will not need a pattern, 
but follow these directions and study the 
diagram given. 





A back view of the apron 


Directions.—Measure your length, your 
bust measure, your armhole measure. 

Draft on paper the length plus half the 
armhole measure plus 4 inches, marking 
each point. For example, if your length is 
48 inches and your armhole 20 inches, you 
will take 48 inches plus 10 inches plus 4 
inches. 

“A” is in lower left-hand corner of 
goods. “B” is your length above “A.” 
Fold down material at ““B”’ making a cross- 
wise fold for the shoulder. Mark “C”, 
which is one-half the armhole measure 
plus 4 inches below ‘‘B.” 

Fold the material lengthwise by bring- 
ing selvages together, having the turned- 
down piece on the outside. ‘‘D’’ is estab- 
lished on this fold. 
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To make the sleeve and back yoke. 
mark “E,” one-half the armhole lengt}, 
below “B.” “F” is placed by measuring 
one-fourth the bust measure plus 2 inches 
on a horizontal line to the left at “I.” 
Draw a curved line connecting “E” and 
“F” and cut thru the four thickness: 
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Follow this diagram in cutting your apro 


Next fold selvage edges over to the bac! 
as you can understand from the back view 
of the apron, and stitch to back yoke. Cu 
out the neck to slip over the head. Make 
ckets from pieces cut out of neck and 
elt from material cut away at line “TI,” 
and stitch the belt ends under pockets 
Stitch the underarm seams of sleeves 
hem the bottom, and finish neck and 
sleeves with rickrack braid or bias tape 
in contrasting color. You see there is ver) 
little sewing to do in making this apron, 
and every bit of material is utilized — 
Edith G. Van Deusen. 


GIVE BABY TIME FOR REST 


It is a curious fact and one that seems 
difficult for many mothers to understand 
that babies do sometimes need rest, that 
they do not always want to be tossed and 
worried and made to cultivate habits of 
observation. Sometimes a cry on being 
left alone is a cry of relief. Children and 
grown ow both need to follow the ad- 
vice of a very wise physician—‘‘to lie 
down until they feel tired and then keep 
on until they feel rested.”’ Still the letting- 
alone process should not be carried to 
extremes. When a baby gets his head 
thru the bars of the crib it is perfectly) 
permissible to rescue him before he 
strangles! 

When a baby reaches that great epoch 
in his life of finding his hands for the first 
time he should be presented with a rattl 
It is much more interesting to him than a 
spoon. It produces results not only to the 
eye but to the ear. Bright colored worsted 
balls are good to grasp and to look at. 

When a child learns to walk, a little 
pen with a canvas bottom is a satisfac- 
tion not only to the busy mother but to the 
child himself. Many a child, fretful out- 
side, becomes quiet and happy when put 
back in his pen. I suppose the world seems 
so big and boundless he feels bewildered, 
and a return to the simple life is a joy to 
him. Then, too, he learns to enjoy lif 
when he is by himself, which is a valuable 
lesson to learn.—Margaret C. McTigue 


CANDIED PEEL 

Orange, lemon, and grapefruit peel can 
easily be candied. I cut the skins into 
narrow strips and boil them in barely 
enough water to cover them, dropping in 
a few whole cloves with them. When they 
are thoroly tender, I measure them, 
water and all and put an equal quantit) 
of sugar with them, then simmer slow] 
stirring often to prevent scorching, til! 
very thick. If I do not want to bother 
to dry them so as to have real candied 
peel, I bottle or can them and use as 
wanted. If boiled down quite thick, the) 
will keep almost indefinitely without seal- 
“so they are wonderfully good.- 
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Successful Farming Editors Promise 
An Unusually Interesting April Number 


The editors of Successful Farming are on a constant hunt for real experiences 
of practical farmers. They depend upon articles contributed by our readers and 
upon personal visits to farmers who have been successful above the average. 


< The prospects for an unusually large number of especially interesting and help- 
ful articles for the various dequetemcate of the April number are very promising 


We have room to tell about only a fe 
\ other articles are equally good. 


of-them here, but we assure you that the 


Importance of Sheep-Raising 


Sheep-raising has been growing constantly in this country 
for several years. The stability of the sheep market is per- 
haps not quite so certain as that of cattle and hogs. There- 
fore, it is important that you carefully study the future of 
the market of both sheep and wool. 

Inthe April number of Successful Farming, R. R. Thoma- 


son will tell about the results of a campaign to make sheep- 
raising profitable in Monroe County, Missouri. This story 
is a very interesting one and the results were entirely satis- 
factory. We are sure that it has a direct application to this 
same industry in your own county, and we suggest that you 
read it Carefully. 


Poultry, The Universal Industry 


There is scarcely a farm in the North-Central States 
where poultry-raising is not an important part of the farm 
activities. The lowly hen provides many of the necessities 
of the farm home. 

It is, therefore, important that every precaution be taken 
to insure the greatest possible profits from this side line— 


the universal industry on North-Central State farms. 

In an article which will appear in the April number, Bur- 
ley Winton will tell how to insure rapid growth in chicks. 
Rapid growth means better chickens and quicker ae 
And .if Mr. Winton’s suggestions are carefully followed, 
will add a considerable sum to the income from your cone. 


Crops and Soils 


An increase in the production per acre means a lower cost 
per bushel or ton of farm crops. To be sure of the greatest 
production, it is important that the fertility of the soil be 
fully up to standard and that it be absolutely free of noxious 
weeds. 

The April number will contain an intere sting article by 
Wm. A. Albrecht entitled “When Clover Fails.” There are 


many other reasons besides the weather, and with the excep- 
tion of the weather, the other reasons can be controlled. Be 
sure to read this article. 

Albert A. Hanson will contribute an article on the pestif- 
erous wild morning-glory. In this article, he tells the disas 
trous results of this weed pest and how to stop its devastat- 
ing activities. 


“The Farm Home Can Be Made a Palace’’ 


David Rankin was a great farmer, and a philosopher. One 
of the best things he ever said is the above quotation. 

No person in moderate circumstances has the’ same oppor- 
tunity to make a palace of his home as does the farmer. 

3eautification of your homes is one of the most laudable 
ambitions anyone can have. Contentment and happiness are 


—Rankin 


the goals for which we strive, and the comfortable and at- 
tractive home will go a long ways towards helping us reach 
these goals. 

We feel sure that this is one of the big ambitions of your 
life and that you'll be very much interested in the following 
articles which will appear in the April number: 


The Lilies of the Garden 
Painting Time is Nearly Here 
Are You Interested in Rugs? 


We're justly proud. of the Home Department in Success- 
ful Farming. It offers suggestions for every kind of home 
improvement—how to select a site for your home; how to 
build your home, for convenience, comfort and appearance ; 
how to landscape; how-to furnish it. 

This department is one of. the important departments in 


our magazine and we urge you to read it carefully every 
month. F ‘ 

In this copy of Successful Farming you'll find a convenient 
order blank. If your subscription has expired or will expire 
soon, be sure to send in your renewal. You won't want to 
miss the April number. 
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Make Monday a Cheerful Day 


Don’t Do Your Washing the Hardest Way 


By ELIZABETH STORM FERGUSON 


HE family washing! As sure as death and taxes—almost. 

Every week a bag or basketful of dirty clothes—maybe 

two—greets the busy homemaker with the demand for 
attention. The old adage, ‘Cleanliness is next to godliness,”’ is 
every word true, but it seems to me both are equally hard to 
attain. 

There are probably as many ways to do the family washing as 
there are women doing the washings. The degree of cleanliness 
is usually satisfactory to the washer, if not to her neighbors, and 
the same results may be obtained in several different ways. 

Soil on the clothing for the average family may be listed in 
three classes: (1) adherent particles of food; (2) perspiration and 
dirt from the air; and (3) stains of various kinds. Each requires 
special treatment and yet all three classes of dirt may be removed 
at the same time if the proper procedure is followed. 

Adherent particles of food may include greasy substances but 
will also include egg, milk and other forms of protein which coagu- 
late and stick tight when put in hot water. Cold or warm water 
will loosen this type of soil. 

Perspiration is partly oil. This oil combined with dirt and 
grit from the air makes the soil on collars and cuffs and men’s 
.,orkelothes. Similarly, much of the soil on the fronts of house 
dresses and aprons is a combination of grease and dirt. Hot 
soap suds will dissolve the oil and set the dirt free in the water. 

Stains on clothing may be due to fruit, grass, ink, blood or any 
other material which makes a spot when dried. These spots will 
be “‘set’’ by hot water and soap and some of them even by hot 
water alone. Stains must be treated with.care. Most of them 
should be given special treatment before the stained article is 
put into the regular wash. The government has a bulletin on 
stain removal which may be obtained free by writing to the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C., and asking 
for farmers’ bulletin No. 861, ‘“The Removal of Stains.’’ Another 
bulletin which may prove of value to the home laundress and 
which can also be obtained free from the government is farmers’ 
bulletin No. 1099, ‘““Home Laundering.” 

Now for the actual washing process. It seems unnecessary to 
suggest that the washing should be sorted into groups and the 
cleaner pieces washed first. It is highly impractical to try to wash 
separately each portion of the washing soiled with the three 
kinds of soil listed before. As a matter of fact, many articles of 
wearing apparel of both children and adults contain all three 
kinds. Therefore, a plan must be devised for washing out all 
kinds at once. 

Since egg, milk and the like stick in hot water, the thing to do 
is to start with cold or warm water and soap. All the clothes 
both white and colored can be put thru this first suds, except the 
articles with spots which have to be treated before they are put 
in with the rest of the wash. 

Next, the white clothes must go thru a very hot suds to dissolve 
all the fatty substances and to set the dirt free. The colored 
clothes cannot stand scalding but nowadays with so many ever- 
fast materials most of the colored pieces can withstand a suds as 
hot as the hand can bear. 

The method of putting the clothes thru these two suds will 
vary with the equipment in the home, the kind and 
supply of water at hand and according to the 
ideas of the washer. Some women prefer to 
put their clothes to soak the night before 
wash day in cold or warm soapy water. 
Some soak them just an hour or so 
in the morning. Unless the clothes 
are unusually soiled this soaking 
will take the place of the first 
warm suds. If soaking is not 
desired, the clothes may be 














































ut directly into a warm suds in the machine. Following this 
ast plan, many women find it worthwhile to wring each piece 
out of cold water before putting into the suds. 

The administration of the hot suds is also a matter of choice. 
If there is‘a plentiful supply of running, scalding water, the hot 
suds may be put into the machine and the clothes operated 
there. If, however, water must be heated in a boiler on the stove 
and carried to the machine, it is probably wiser, and certainly 
easier, to boil or scald the clothes in the boiler. There is no doubt 
but that very dirty clothes can be washed clean without boiling 
but such a method is not always advisable with the supplies and 
equipment in some homes. 

A good part of the cleansing of the hot suds is done by the 
circulation of the water. That is why clothes are allowed to 
actually boil. Scalding would remove just as much soil if the 
water and clothes were stirred about so the water would circulate 
freely. Heat and soap will loosen the soil but unless there is some 
circulation of the water, the soil is not washed from the clothing. 

A minimum of ten minutes should be allowed for each load of 
clothing to circulate in fhe suds. If the clothes are very dirty, 
more time produces better results altho I have found that very 
dirty clothes can be washed cleaner by being washed ten minutes 
— in two suds than by washing them twenty minutes in one 
suds. 

Use plenty of soap. There should be a little foam or suds on 
the water when the last clothes are taken from the tub. This 
shows that there has been plenty of soap and a little to spare—a 
much better state of affairs than too little soap and dirt still in 
the clothes. If there is not enough soap in the water for the last 
tubful or two, I add a little more of my soap jelly. Plenty of soap 
means less rubbing 

Rinsing, laundry experts declare, is the most important part 
of the whole washing. They tell us that the average housewife 
uses far too little water, both in the suds and the rinses. 


OMMERCIAL laundries put the clothes thru three 
or four suds and five or six rinses. We home laundresses are 
also charged with using our limited supply of soft water at the 
wrong end of the job. The experts say that if we have only half 
enough soft water, to use it for the rinsing instead of the washing. 
They say we can easily soften the hard water to use with soap 
and get good results, but. when soapy clothes are put into hard 
water the soap forms little curds with the mineral in the water 
and it is much more difficult to rinse the soap out of the clothes. 
My own experience in rinsing clothes in hard water makes their 
plan seem both reasonable and advisable. 

Hot rinses are very satisfactory and, if it is at all possible, white 
clothing should be put thru a scalding rinse when taken from the 
scalding suds. If scalding water is out of the question, use the 
hottest water obtainable. If hot soapy clothes are put into cold 
— the soap will form little curds and be likely to stick to the 
clothes. 

Where water is easily accessible, a warm rinse to follow the 
hot rinse is recommended and then the clothing is ready for the 
blue water, which may be cold. 

f water, for any reason, is scarce and three rinses 
are not to be had, only a few pieces at a time 
put thru two rinses wi!! give more satis- 
factory results than crowding. If clothing 
taken from the boiler is put thru the 
wringer before going into the first 
rinse, much soapy water will be 
wrung out and the last clothes to 
go thru the rinse will be bene- 
fited. 


Rinsingina (Cont. on p. 149 
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washing machine is more satisfactory 
than sousing the clothing up and down in 
the tub of water by hand and is easier 
on the hands, too. Tests show that 
operating the clothing one minute in the 
rinse water removes only 68 percent of the 
soap, two minutes removes 85 percent, four 
minutes 95 percent and five minutes will 
remove practically all the soap. To get 
all the soap and the dirt which has been 
loosened by the soap out of the clothes, 
then, they should be rinsed at least five 
minutes in each rinse water. If time does 
not permit using the machine for operat- 
ing the clothing in the rinse, a small hand 
“plunger” will do the work. 

Once the clothes are clean, starching, 
drving and ironing seems a small part of 
the weekly task, altho each has its most 
efficient method and every housewife has 
her own pet methods. 

At best washing is hard work, but there 
are simple devices to lighten the labor. 
I have found that two small clothes sticks 
about an inch thru and 18 to 24 inches 
long are much more convenient than one 
long stick. With a little practice the two 
sticks may be wielded with such dexterity 
that the hands seldom need to touch the 
hot clothes. Both sticks may be used to 
lift clothing from the boiler and again to 
guide the pieces thru the wringer. 

Instead of rubbing stubborn spots on 
the wash board in the good old-fashioned 
way, I lay the offending spot on the board 
and scrub it with a small but stiff brush. 
It does the work and saves the fingers. 

Another convenience I enjoy is a small 
“raft”? about two feet wide and four feet 
long. It is made of light-weight slats and 
stands only a half-inch from the floor but 
it keeps my feet out of the water which 
will spill in spite of care. Between wash 
days it stands against the wall. 

| always make my soap solutions before 
wash day. Sometimes I use soap chips but 
usually I grind the soap bars thru the food 
chopper. I grind a dozen bars at a time 
and keep the “crumbles” closely covered 
in cardboard cereal boxes, carefully 
labeled so I don’t have to look in several 
to find the soap. There is no danger of 
rust in the cupboard boxes and the soap is 
ready for several weeks ahead. I make 
my soap solutions for a week or two at a 
time and keep it in covered pails. It forms 
a firm jelly which dissolves quickly, mak- 
ing a uniform suds thruout the wash 
water. 





Take Care of Your Laundry Equipment 


The plunger or ‘‘funnel-on-a-stick” 
washer is my first aid in washing. I use 
it to “‘stamp” the clothes in the boiler and 
in the rinse water. It forces the water thru 
the clothes, giving the same action as the 
suction type of washing machine. When 
there are only a few pieces to be washed 
out “extra,” it takes the place of the 
machine for it works well in a pail or 
dishpan of suds. It is inexpensive and 
most useful. 

A small water sprinkler, such as children 
use to water flowers, purchased at the 
dime store, has taken the place of the old 
finger method of sprinkling in our home. 
There were too many holes in the nozzle of 
mine, which caused excessive dampening 
of the clothes, so I worked some paraffin 
into the holes around the edge. I find 
that warm water dampens the clothing 
more evenly and with the sprinkler a fine, 
even spray may be spread over the entire 
piece with little effort. The dime store 
also Offers a sprinkler attached to a cork 
which may be fitted into a medium sized 
bottle. Many women find these satisfac- 
tory. 

Care of laundry equipment is most im- 
portant for it prolongs the life and main- 
tains the efficiency of the machines. Even 
the simplest of hand washing machines 
require regular cleaning and oiling. Each 
manufacturer wants his machine to give 
the best service so the recommendations 
accompanying the machine should be fol- 
lowed. If the directions have been lost, 
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Your grocer has Lewis’ Lye now 
or he can easily get it for you. To 
safeguard your own interests, be 
sure you get Lewis’. 15 separate 
tests before packing insure its 
wonderful strength and purity, 
and your certain success in mak- 
ing soap, 


This Book 
Tells How 


—to make hard soap without 
boiling. 

—to make hard water soft. 

—to keep outside toilets odorless, 
clean and sanitary. 

—to use Lewis’ Lye for clearing 
clogged or frozen drains, for re- 
moving paint. 

—to use Lewis’ Lye for keeping 
hogs and poultry in a healthy 
condition. 

—to use Lewis’ Lye for cleaning 
automobile radiators. 

These valuable suggestions and 

many others are yours for the ask- 

ing if you will just send in the 
coupon below. Fill it out now 
before you forget it. 





You can’t be sure of 
success unless you get 


LEWIS’  ** 


Make pure, home-made hard 
soap this easy way— 
NO BOILING 


You know there’s nothing like pure, home-made soap 
for washing clothes. They seem to always get cleaner 
and whiter and with so much dess rubbing. And of 
course home-made soap is easy on your hands. That’s 
because the soap you make yourself is free from in- 
jurious chemicals and fillers, and because all the bene- 
ficial natural glycerine is left in. 


And then consider what you save. You can make 
wonderful hard soap with Lewis’ Lye and it will only 
cost you about one cent per bar! That’s rea/ economy. 


It’s so easy with Lewis’ Lye, too. “Just send for the 
interesting and valuable recipe book, shown at the 
left. It will tell you exactly how to make fine hard- 
soap without boiling; how you can quickly make 
floating soap and soap chips. There are 36 prize 
soap recipes in this book. 


In addition, our free book will open your eyes to the 
amazing number of ways by which Lewis’ Lye will 
make your housework easier, how it will safeguard 
the health of your family and increase farm profits. 
When you buy Lye, be sure its Lewis’ Lye. Then 
you'll be certain of perfect results every time. Lewis’ 
Lye is always exactly the same strength. It is the 
only lye that is given 15 separate tests in the making. 
Seventy-five years of manufacturing experience are 
behind it. It is guaranteed pure and is packed in 
improved friction-top cans, which are more conven- 
ient and which keep the lye in perfect condition. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA SALT MFG. CO. 
Dept. 70, 30 No. La Salle Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Send This NOW! 





The Pennsvlvania Salt Mfg. Co. 
Dept. 70, 30 No. La Salle St. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me a Free copy of your book, 
“The Truth about a Lye” containing the 
secrets of soap making. a 


Address................... a aw 
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Make extra money—by having 
us make up your wool into beauti- 
ful, warm Blankets and auto robes, 
We will do this for a nominal 
charge or take payment in addi- 
tional wool. Satisfaction aran- 
teed or all charges repaid. You 
have everything to gain and noth- 
ing to lose. 

When you sell your wool to some 
dealer you do not get the same re- 
turn as when you adopt 
OUR EXTRA PROFIT 
PLAN, by which you 
deal direct with the mill. 

Mati coupon for booklet 
explaining plan 


CHATHAM MFG. CO. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 








CHATHAM MFG. CO., Dept. S. 
°13 Chatham Road 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Please send me further information on your 
N. 


EXTRA PROFIT PLA 


Name... 
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HERE is a marvel- 

ous way to 0obring 
back color to gray hair 
—to restore faded 
Streaks to youthful 
color—to regain gleam- 
ing brilliance. 

It’s clean and colors 
less as water. You sime- 
ply comb it through the 
hair. It will not wash 
nor rub off. It’s called 
Mary T. Goldman's Hair 
Color Restorer. 

Test free if you wish, 
Or go to nearest drug- 
gist A few cents’ worth restores color perfectly. 
Costs nothing if not amazed and delighted. 


nee see eee Test Free 














Mark Goldman, 1349-C, Goidman Bldg., St. Paul, Minn 
Send Free Outfit. Black.....dark brown.....medium 
i brown....auburn..light brown. .light red. .blonde..,. 
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4090 Dept.2Q, 4711 N, Clark St., Chi 


USE YOUR OLD RAGS: 
with the New “PERFECTION” DYES 
and_m: ake be autiful Rag Carpets and Rugs. 
“PERFECTION” DYES make OLD Clothes 





Color 
Them 


like NEW; and will dye ANYTHING—ANY Color, 
“PERFECTION” DYES COST LESS and are Better. All 
fa: ionable shades. full-size package, any color, postpaid, 10 
Cents — 3 for 25 Cents— 16 for $1. TRIAL OFFER: Send 
thisad. with 2-cent stan ip for a full-size package of New Black, 
Old Rose, Turquoise Green — or any color you wish to try. 





Ww. CUSHING & CO., DOVER-FOXCROFT, MAINE. 
Write for our Evidence ot In- 
vention Blank and guide book 


INVENTO RS “How to Get Your Patent '.Send model 


or sketch of your inventionforour INSPECTION and INSTRUCTION 
RANDOLPH & CO., Dept. 32, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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the manufacturer will cheerfully send 
another set if asked for them. 

Wringer rolls must be loosened if they 
are to last and the machinery about the 
rolls must be carefully oiled occasionally. 
And never use kerosene to clean the rolls 
for kerosene will rot the rubber. 

Since only ten percent of the people 
in the United States have an opportunity 
to send their clothing to a commercial 
laundry and since community laundries 
are still a scarcity, washing in the home 
| is well nigh universal. Every woman 
| dreame of a well-equipped laundry room 
but in the meantime she continues to do 
the family washing in the best way she 
knows. In this article I have tried to ex- 


plain the principles of washing which have 
been found the most satisfactory, leaving 
the actual operation to the home laundress 
who knows the possibilities and limita- 
tions of her own wn equipment. 











SEEING THE WORLD 


Once upon a time a flock of geese lived 
in a farmyard on the edge of a large field. 
They belonged to an old woman who sold 
eggs, geese feathers, and sometimes a goose 
itself, to give her food to eat, and a roof 
over her head 

The little goslings were always restless 
and wanted to go out into the field, but 
the older geese were glad to stay at home 
and live in the safe farmyard. 

One morning little Webfoot, who was 
very young and thought he was very 
smart, said: 

“T am going out to see the world. I will 
never know anything if I stay here. I am 
going into the green meadow to walk 
about. The green grass will show off my 
white feathers.”’ 

“Batter stay safe at home,” said old 
Mother Wisehead, the grandmother of all 
the geese in the farmyard. “You will 
get into trouble if you wander off.” 

“Poof!” said little Webfoot, scornfully. 
“How will I ever know anything unless 
I go out into the world? I see those boys 
are out in the meadow this morning. I am 
going to watch them.” 

““Gabble-gabble-gabble,”’ said his broth- 
ers and sisters, which in goose language 
means, ‘“That’s what I think, too,” so led 
by Webfoot, they all slipped thru a hole 
in the fence and began to walk proudly 
about in the field where the boys were 
playing. 

“Oh, there are the geese out,’’ cried one 
of the boys. ‘‘Come on, let’s chase them 
home,”’ and they began to run after them 
saying, ‘‘Shoo-shoo-shoo,” until the geese 
began to run heré and there, still following 
Webfoot, who did not know where to go. 

One of the boys picked up a stick and 
threw it at them to turn them back from 
the woods. It hit poor Webfoot on his 
wing and he was sure it was broken it 
hurt so. 

“Gabble-gabble-gabble,” he cried. He 
began to run as fast as he could and altho 
he did not know it, it was the way home. 
At last he spied the hole in the fence and 
he ran thru it, the others following him. 
Poor Webfoot fell exhausted on the grass. 

The old woman came hurrying out of the 
house, picked him up and looked at his 
bruised wing. Then she shut him up in the 
dog house to stay until his wing was well. 

Mother Wisehead came up and flew to 
the roof of the dog house. ‘‘Gabble-gab- 
ble-gabble, I told you so,’’ she said, cran- 
ing her neck until she could see thru the 
tiny hole for a window near the top. “It 
may be all very well to see the world, but 
it is safer for little geese to stay at home.” 
—Emma Florence Bush. 
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CARE FOR THE SHADES Now 


When there is an occasional lull in +}, 
usual activities of the farm oa 

can find time to repair many of the t 
that need attention. 

For example, there are her win 
shades. Some are old and broken, ot 
pull off the roller when pulled be io 
window sill, while others are torn on 
sides. All of these may be easily fixed 

If the shade-is too short it should he 
taken off the roller and a thin strip of 
cambric or other thin material four or fiye 
inches deep stitched across the top, and 
then this strip tacked to the roller. Onl 
very small tacks should be used for this «s 
the long ones will interfere with the ac‘ 
of the spring, and prevent the shade from 
rolling. ‘Then the shade should be rolled 
tightly before being placed in the bracket 
Shades that are worn at the bottom m: 
removed from the roller, have the 
ripped out and this end tacked 5 
roller, and a new hem put in the other en 

If strips are torn and hanging, the shad 
should be laid out smooth with the ton 
piece in place, then if the shade is green 
green passe partout should be pasted on t 
wrong side to hold the strip in place. | 
passe partout is not available, a narroy 
piece of cloth about the color of the shade 
should be glued on. 

Shades that have been spotted 
roughened by the rain may be wiped 
with a damp cloth and then pressed with 
a hot iron. 

Those that are broken but not too 
badly may be painted on the inside, giving 
them the appearance of a duplex shac 
The first coat should be thin and even, and 
thoroly ‘dry before the second is applied 
The cloth should be tacked on a flat sur- 
face before the painting is started and left 
until thoroly dry. 

While the shades are being repaired, ee 
soiled ones should be cleaned. White and 
light colored ones may be cleaned by using 
art gum or a commercial cleaner, or b) 
applying a thick cold starch with a brush 
and allowing it to dry, then wiping or 
brushing the starch off. The shade 
should be tacked flat for this also.— 
J. WR 
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lunch cloth, or for disl 
towels this smart little design is very appro- 


For a tea cloth, 


priate. Using a sheet of carbon paper, you 
can copy it directly from this page 


Did you ever try making sugar sirup 
for table use on hot cakes? It is delicious. 
Just plain brown sugar and water, boiled 
to the proper consistency.. A spoonful of 
maple flavoring adds much to the flavor. 
It can also be made from white sugar, with 
a few drops of lemon juice or extract 
added, to give it a little more flavor.— Mrs. 
R. M. L. 





I have been foding | a good way to use 
frozen eggs all right. Stir the eggs well 
with the sugar before putting in the 
shortening —Mrs. W. L. 
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ATTRACTIVELY DRESSING THE 
SCHOOL GIRL 


School is the business of the school girl | 


and calls for a costume appropriate to her 
business. The school girl should not wear 
fanciful clothes, but should wear dresses 
made of good, substantial material be- 
coming to the individual girl. 

In spring and autumn, dresses of ging- 
ham, linen and percale built on simple 
lines, easily eediiand without becoming 
misshapen, are always satisfactory and 
pleasing. In cold weather, flannel, jersey, 
and serge make splendid ‘substitutes for 
wash dresses. Clean, attractive, comfort- 


able and serviceable clothing makes for | 


self-respect and strength of character. An 
elaborately dressed school girl is not a well- 
dressed school girl. 

A one-piece dress, when cut and made 
simply, is always suitable for the school 
room. ‘The linen or serge jumper dress 
made with a washable endedbboupe is also 
a most satisfactory school dress. The 
underblouse may be changed each day to 
give freshness and variety to the costume. 

The school girl’s shoes should be suit- 
able to comfortable hiking. If she has good 
healthy feet she is not conscious of having 
any feet at all. Above all things, avoid 
“spike” heels for school wear. High heels 
throw the body out of its normal position, 
cause nervous fatigue and a number of 
other wrongs. The correctly fitting shoe 
for school is broad enough for the foot 
without cramping, has a straight inside 
lime and has low heels, preferably with 
rubber taps. 

The stockings which the school girl 
wears should correspond to her general 
costume. A simple serviceable school 
dress requires Ree @ serviceable stockings 
to harmonize in color with dress and shoes. 

The plainer and simpler the school 
girl’s undergarments the better. The 
most suitable are those made on good lines 
of firm material. 

The color and line of the costume de- 
pends upon the coloring and size of the 
individual. A girl with red or auburn hair 
should avoid reds and pinks and choose 
tans, browns, soft or dark blues or soft 
green. For the blonde the most becoming 
are cool colors like blues, greens and vio- 
lets, while the brunette and medium types 
may choose the brighter reds, tans, oranges 
and those girls with much coloring certain 
blues and greens. The stout girl must be 
careful to avoid colors and designs which 
make her appear large. Plaits, tucks and 
trimmings running up and down tend to 
give added height and slenderness, while 
those running around the body tend 
toward added width and reduced height. 

The attractive school girl is one who is 
careful of her personal appearance. She 
bathes frequently, cares for her nails and 
sees that her hair is clean and attractively 
arranged. Good posture, too, adds to 
good health and good looks. The clothes 
of the girl who sits, stands and walks 
correctly, amd earries her head and chest 
high will always look well if a little care 
and thought is used in their selection.— 
Mrs. L. H. F. 





HOW WE KEEP RECEIPTS 

Many of us pay our larger debts on 
the installment plan. I keep a separate 
envelope for each of these accounts. On 
the outside of the envelope is written the 
tame of the man or company whom we 
ue paying and the amount. When we 
pay something on the account, the amount 
paid is written on the envelope and the 
receipts are kept inside of it. It is always 
easy to tell how much has been paid and 
the receipts are always safe and easy to 
get at when needed.—Mrs, A. L. D. 
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Pyorrhea’s victims 
are 4 out of 5 = 


A ruthless enemy that gives no quarter is i 
Pyorrhea. Its poisons sweep through the Har Sse | 
system, undermining health and often causing 
such serious diseases as rheumatism and neu- 
ritis, appendicitis, ulcers, stomach troubles 
and nervousness. 

Four out of five past 40, and thousands 
younger, pay this heavy toll. But you need ‘FOR= 


not fear these uneven odds. 3HE GUMS: 


Go to your dentist at least twice a year. And start using 

















Forhan’s for the gums, today. This dentifrice, the for- = YOUR FEE 
mula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S., prevents Pyorrhea or checks = with Ss 


its course. 

It keeps gum tissue firm and healthy. It protects teeth 
and keeps them white. Use Forhan’s regularly, morning 
and night. Teach your children this good habit. 

Forhan's contains Forhan’s Pyorrhea Liquid used by 
dentists everywhere. It is health-insurance, At all drug- 
gists—in tubes, 35¢ and Goc. = 


Fothan's for the gums} sz 


MORE THAN A TOOTH PASTE ...IT CHECKS PYORRHEA 
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We make this promise 


Everybody wants a sweet, fresh breath. If you try this 
new, sparkling Forhan’s Antiseptic Refreshant once, 
you'll never go back to ordinary mouthwashes that only 
hide bad breath with their tell-tale odors. Forhan’s 
Antiseptic Refreshant is a success. Try it. 

















Famous BEARCAT CORDS 
on 35,000 Cars in Chicago 
For years, thousands of motorists 
have gladly — remium prices for 
the famous CAT Cords and 
Balloons. High grade cord construc- 
tion—6 plys instead of 4—extra 
heavy tread - finest grade new, live, 
tough rubber 

"No finer quality tire ~*® Mileage records almost 
unbelievable. Positivel amesten Pa. in America. 


@ distinctive and different. < as to any 


nd fatrodgce » snbsetable ve values, classy 
Ia 
d real GU ARANT EE protecta 


les and © make 
a CLT, free a ‘offer something differ. 
— bigger e liberal than any offer 





ver made. Car Owner Up to now. » BEARCATS beve been sold mostly 
Handso me C. Agents! in Chicag “s 7m our own ceete -store. Now, 
e make them available to millio 4, e > be ave hear f a em but who 
of large real cloth samples — everything fur- | never before could buy them. Standard retail 
c prices. ‘Be ur agent. 
ished FREE ae ‘rite today for free sutt and big | Cash in Start by getting your tires at 1-3 off. No Strings to our 
offer. | offer. Write at once for our confidential wholesale prices and agen 
lu territ 
Spencer Mead Co. WisealeTaors Det c855, Chicago | 2 ="on Bins ton nenanber ee 








SIMPLEX TIRE & RUBBER CO. go3e 14, CHICAGO 








We carry no advertisements from Read the advertisements in this issue 
firms we cannot recommend to you | of Successful Farming for information 
| as being worthy of your confidence. | about many different appliances. 































FILL IN~MAIL TO 


Coyne Electrica 

1300-10 W. Harrison St., Dept. 37-86 Chica 

Dear H. C.—I sure want to get all the facts. Send me 
that big, handsome 12x15 inch 
under no obligations and it doesn’t cost me a cent. 
Name 
Address 


Town 


152 


Be an Electrical Expert 


The whole ld lectricity is to the 
piney, Dloctintteent Ms A Say 


Ford. i Get your 


teelty In tt the he gang pomp imme bractcal alec Elec- 
onot ofera number a ——- 


courses —we yeu Jot 
that yo — F. we give lectrica Expert ‘gupalie of 
small Jo jobs. wenecete yr 
money if you seize this chance to come to Coyne. 


encreeneng otene tts 


you FREE a life Mem Dp wi 
stay as long as you want or come e back. — eaten 
training at bef time without charge. 

lete practical training in arene ete ng, D 
e° . C., Somatere ¢ and Stator Wind? en Dra: Bai 
Auto, ‘Truck v= by. - 9 Electricity, Ba 

ing and Repairing, and Radio, eve 
you an expert earning from $65 to $ —_ 


Earn While You Learn! 


We help students to secure jobs to earn a good part 
r) their living expenses areiie studying. 


H, C. Lewis, Pres. Founded 1899 
Coyne Electrical School 


1300-10 W. Harrison St., Dept, 37-86 Chicago 


# School, H. C. Lewis, Pres, 
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~ART-NIP 


“Stands them on their heads” 


Big fat sassy rats love tocommit sul- 
cide on Rat-Nip.It must kill or mon- 
ey back. Dogs and cats don’t touch 
it. At dealers or 35c prepaid and 
guaranteed. Liquid Veneer 
Corporation,3113 Liquid Veneer 
Building, Buffalo, N. ¥. 
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ACCOUNTANT 


qm Se United States. we ‘ane ease Seer 





rience © qpnccenenry rey iy. pe 
Se pA Top tdy 
Extensi bem Guabenmatinn ¢ Dept 341 - Chicago 
The Worid’s Largest Business Training a 








Used the world over for generations 
s.W Chemist JERSE 


EY CITY, N. J. 





Send Model or drawing for 
Preliminary Examination 
Booklet free. Highest ref- 


erences. Best results. 
WATSON E. COLEMAN, 724 NINTH ST., 


Promptness assured. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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WHAT IS POPULARITY? 


LONG in the teen-age there comes to 
every youngster the overwhelming de- 
sire to be “popular.” To be rushed by all 
the boys, in the case of a girl; to have all 
the girls like him, and willing to go to 
parties with him, in the case of a boy. | 

Luckily, a few ‘added years of experience 
in the social world brings a better under- 
standing of the futility of popularity, 
but unluckily for the peace of mind of the 
usual young man or girl, one is likely to 
suffer deep pangs of Teling misunder- 
stood and slighted until those years are 
—— 

of ox romised to write a series of articles, 
of which this is the first, on “How Not To 
Be Unpopular.” Here is Rule One: Be 
your own, natural, best sweet self, and 
you will attract those young people who 
should be your best friends. Stop and 
think a minute—you don’t care particu- 
larly about having every single boy | and 
girl in high school “crazy about you,” do 
you? Of course not. You do want to be 
pleasing to those whom you like, and 
whom you find congenial. 

Here are a few other suggestions: 
Don’t be severe toward any new ac- 
quaintance, for you can’t tell at first 
glance whether you will like him or not. 
Don’t be too anxious to be liked; it is 
better to have a good bit of reserve than 
to offer your affection to everyone who 
comes along. And don’t be cheaply 
affectionate, in the hope of winning some- 
one whom you think you love. High 
school days are the time to learn to choose 
wisely among the friends and acquaint- 
ances one makes, and to learn to develop 
friendships in a natural, healthy manner. 
Don’t be in too much of a hurry to live! 
Have fun as you go along, and develop 
all the new interests you can. They will 
be of much more value to you after you 
are happily married than a hundred 
puppy Gre affairs could possibly be. 

Next month we shall talk more about 
this problem of popularity. If you have 
any Pshail be problems, just write me, 
and I shall be glad to discuss them with 
you in a personal letter. But please don’t 
ask me to tell you if a certain boy or girl 
loves you! It can’t be done.—Bertha 
Averille. 





HEARTY HOT DISHES FOR 
HUNGRY FARM FOLKS 


Just as cool salads, fresh fruits, and 
iced drinks seem especially delicious in 
the heat of summer, so do the hearty hot 
dishes have their appeal when the cold 
winds and snows + late winter come 
sweeping over the northland, whet<‘ng the 
appetites of young and old. 

And tho we all have certain dishes of 
this sort that are favorites with our own 
individual families, it is always interesting 
to learn of some new a dish, however 
simple it may be, that will help to make a 
variety and which may eventually be 
added to our list of favorite recipes. 

Only a few days ago, when at a friend’s 
home for dinner, I was treated to a dish 
that was new to me, yet so delicious and 
simple and so easily prepared I wonder 
that it had never occurred to me before. 
I shall call it ‘“porksteak en casserole” for 
want of a better name, the porksteak being 
cut in slices and baked in a casserole in 
layers with a regular roast dressing, until 
the meat was tender. One taste was suffi- 
cient to put this dish in a place of honor 
on my list of favorites. Other advantages 
of serving this dish are (1) it can be pre- 
pared long before dinner, thus saving 
time; (2) it utilizes stale bread; (3) it takes 
less meat than when the meat is served 
alone; (4) it simplifies serving; and (5) less 
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dishes are used than when meat and dregs, 
ing are served separately. 

Then there is ham pie! 1 know of no 
other one-dish dinner with just the dis. 
tinctive flavor that belongs to ham pie, 
Home cured ham, cut in thin slices, boiled 
with a kettle of sliced or diced potatoes 
until both are done, and poured, liquid 
and all, into a deep baking dish, seasoned 
well, and covered with a thick layer of 
rich’ biscuit dough. Bake about half an 
hour. Old-fashioned “meat pie’ that 
made with beef is also very tasty when 
the potatoes are added, only more liquid 
is needed to make it “soupy” beneath the 
crust. 

Spanish rice is another hearty dish 
with which little else is required to round 
out a meal. I use two cupfuls of rice, cook 
it half an hour in salted boiling water, 
drain and add a vint can of tomatoes, a 

pound of partially cooked hamburg, half 
a 5 cupful of grated cheese, a medium-sized 
onion chopped fine, two or three table- 
spoonfuls of melted butter or beef fat, and 
season well. As this should be quite moist, 
a little hot water may be added if neces. 
sary. 

Then we can dress up our plain escal- 
loped potatoes by putting a thin slice of 
fresh leas between and on top of the 
layers of potatoes. Partially cooked ham- 
burg also imparts a delicious flavor w , n 
spread between the layers, and makes the 
dish complete. 

Do You Serve Meat Loaf? 

When I served “meat loaf” to silo 
fillers, I was very much surprised to dis- 
cover that it was a new dish to many of 
the good cooks in the neighborhood. Per- 
haps others, too, have missed the treat, 
which is greatly enjoyed by hungry men, 
and I find that women and children are 
also ready for a second helping whenever 
it is set before them. For a company 
dinner it is ideal, as it can be prepared 
early in the morning and set aside until 
time to put it in the oven, needs no atten- 
tion while cooking, is easy to serve, is very 
appetizing and makes the meat “goa long 
way.” For a family of six or eight about 
three or four pounds of ground meat is 
needed. to which is added a large onion 
chopped, a cupful of bread crumbs, two 
slices of salt pork, chopped, and a piece of 
suet, unless the suet has been chopped 
with the hamburg, salt and pepper to 
taste and hot water. Mix well, using the 
hand instead of a spoon, and add lenty of 
water until quite ‘ ‘sloppy” as the bread 
crumbs, and meat, too, seem to absorb a 
lot. The hot water softens the mass and 
helps in the mixing. Bake in a buttered 
dripping pan for about an hour, in a layer 
about two inches deep. Just before it is 
done, cut it into three inch strips, so it 
will brown on all sides. Make a rich, 
brown gravy in the pan after the meat is 
taken out. This recipe can be varied by 
pouring a canful of thick tomato soup over 
the meat before baking. 

Good old-fashioned hash i is never tired of 
but can be made to taste differently by 
adding half a cupful of grated cheese. 

Escalloped corn and tomatoes make 
good hot supper dishes, using either bread 
crumbs or cracker crumbs to spread be- 
tween the layers of vegetables. The 
secret of any of these dishes lies in the 
knack of having moisture or liquid enough 
to prevent their being dry and pasty 
when done. 

Macaroni and cheese can be varied by 
adding dried beef or chopped boiled beef 
and chopped onion to the regular recipe, 
using less cheese. 

Escalloped salmon is one of our favorite 
dishes and if the pink salmon is used it-is 


a very economical dish as well. Layers of 
crackers broken fine, and minced salmon, 
with crackers on top, seasoned well, cov- 
ered with milk and baked half an hour, i is 
sure to be liked.—Mrs. F. L. B. 
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REMEMBER THIS ONE 
“T suppose you will want me to give up 
my job, Henry, when we are married.’ 
“How much do you earn at it?’ 
“Sixty a week.” 
“That isn’t a job. 
wouldn’t want to 
eareer, girlie.”’ 


That’s a career. I 
interfere with 


Servant—Professor, your little son has 


broke his leg. 


Professor—How many times must I 


your | 


| 





tell you that it is not “‘broke”’; it’s broken. | 


THE MEANEST MAN 
Mitzi: 
with last is awfully stingy.” 


Fritzi: ‘‘Stingy? Dearie, if he’d ’a’ 


bought me a bag of peanuts I’d ’a’ got | 


shell shock!” 
City Cousin: ‘‘What has that cow got 
the bell strapped around her neck for?’ 
Country Cousin: ‘“That’s to call the 
calf when dinner’s ready.” 
Father: ‘ 
get another gray hair.” 
Son: ‘Well, 
corker. Look at Grandpa.” 





LOSING STRENGTH 
“An’ how’s yer wife, Pat?” 
“Sure, she do be awful sick.” 
“Ts ut dangerous she is?”’ 
“No, she’s too weak t’ 
any more.” 


be dangerous 


MODERNISMS 

Gruff Father to Son: ‘Why don’t you 
get out and find a job? When I was 
your age I was working for $3 a week 
in a store, and at the end of five years I 
owned the store. 

Son: ‘You can’t do that nowadays. 
They have cash registers.” 


“Father, do the big fishes eat sardines?” 
“Yes, my son!’ 
“How do they get them out of the tins?” 


A sailor fell off his ship onto the quay 
and injured his hand. A week later, when 


“T heard that guy you were out | 


“Every time you are bad I | 


you must have been a 
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he was getting better, he asked the doctor 


anxiously : 
“When this hand of mine gets well | 
shall I be able to play the banjo? 
“Certainly you will,” 
“Thanks, you’re a wonder, 
sailor. ‘I never could before.” 


A BUDGETING PROBLEM 

Visitor:  ‘“Isn’t it difficult to keep 
your household budget straight?” 

Mrs. Newlywed: ‘‘My dear, it’s ter- 
rible. This month I’ve had to put in 
we mistakes to make mine balance cor- 
rectly. 


said the 


The difference between a cow chewing 
her cud and a flapper chewing her gum is 
that. a cow always looks as if she were 
thinking. 


PLAYING SAFE 


“Rastus, how is it you have given up 
going to church?” asked Pastor Brown. 

“Well, sah,” replied Rastus, “it’s dis 
way. I like to take an active part an’ I 
used to pass de collection basket, but 
dey’s give de job to Brothah Green, who 
jest returned from Ovah Thai-ah. ys 

“In recognition of his heroic service, I 
suppose?”’ 

“No, sah, I reckon he got dat job in 
reco’nition of his having lost one o’ his 
hands.” 


said the doctor. | 

































If you have a 201-A in the 
detector socket, just change 
that one tube to an RCA 
super-detector, Radiotron 
UX-200-A. Instantly—you 
have bigger distance reach. 
And if you are sure togeta 
genuine RCA Radiotron, 
that special detector will 
have a good long life. 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
New York 


Chicago San Francisco 


RCA~Radiotron 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF THE RADIOLA 














tat Jall Queen £ 
Of Your Town, 4 


Be Popular. Have fun. Step. You can/ 
be the Queen of the land with a 


BUESCHE: 
Frue Tone Saxophone 


Ideal instrument for girl or boy. 
Buescher madeiteasiestinstrument 
to play. Simple lessons given with 
new instrument, teach you. Get gen- 
uine like big stars use. Send postal for 
Ddeautiful free book and details of 
home trial and easy payment plans. 
Buescher Band Instrument Co. (9) 

1885 Buescher Block ~ Elkhart, Ind. 







Be Your Own 


LEARN AT HOME 
to play by note Piano, 
Organ, Violin, Cornet, 
Harp,’ Cello, Saxophone, 
Clarinet, Trombone, 
Fiute and all other in- 
struments—or to sing. a 
Wonderful new method . ae acerca 
Simple as A B © No “num 
Coste only few cents a lesson, 





teaches in half the time. 
bers” or trick music 


Almost half a million students 

FREE BOOK Write today for free booklet and Dem- 
onstration Lesson explaining this method 

in detail. 

your name and address plainly 

when needed, cash or credit 


U.S. School of Music, 93 Brunswick Bidg.,N. Y. C. 


Tell what your favorite instrument is and write 
Instruments supplied 
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Half-soling Shoes 


No need for your shoes to wear out so soon. Resistol 
makes leather soles last®more than twice as long. 
It also waterproofs leather permanently and makes 
it more flexible. Penetrates leather instantly—then 
becomes a tough permanent binder that holds the 





feather fibers together and protects 


th t 
both wear and water. . 


Cannot harm leather. Uppers 
of working shoes, hiking, sport, and other shoes not 
to be polished should also be waterproofed and 
wearproofed with Resistol. Wonderful, too, _ for 
drain boards and floors of magnesite it 





CONCERTINA 


ae BY ROLL 


PROFESSIONAL SIZE 
PAMPHLETS FREE 


Chas. Pittle & Co. 


New Bedford, Mass. 


















rds And Music Fer Piano And 
ja Entitled, “The Road To Yesterday.” 
Send 35c to Box 64,Lawrenceville, 8t,Law Co.,N.Y¥. 





Makes ————- easy and prevents staining. Nothing 
like it! A $1.00 can treats 10 pairs of shoe soles. 
Very easy bn cooly. Send today to the Resistol 
Co., Dept. C, 356 Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. 











We carry no advertisements from 
firms we cannot recommend to you 


| as being worthy of your confidence. 
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My New Kitchen Cost Just Six Dollars 


March, 1927 


No Longer Do I Covet My City Friends’ Workrooms 


By JESSIE FRANK STALLINGS 





have, like myself, visi the snug, attractive 

little kitchens presided over by city friends,and 
after heaving a long, envious sigh, decided that 
white woodwork and tiled floors couldn’t be for 
us, whose kitchens are workshops truly—young 
canning factories thruout the summer, and where 
always as much food is prepared in two days as 
the average city family consumes in a week. 

After visiting several charming ones this sum- 
mer the little green god got the better of me, and 
I resolved to do something about mine. It was a 
good, serviceable kitchen, planned with an eye to 
time and step conservation, but in my determina- 
tion to make ita labor saver I had overlooked the 
fact that one can combine beauty and con- 
venience. 

In evolving a new scheme of decoration I had 
several important items to consider. First of all, 
there was very little money to spend, and I knew 
that whatever I achieved would be in the 


I SUPPOSE a great mony farm housekeepers 











colors employed and the use I made of 
them. And second, the materials used 
and the colors chosen had to be of such a 
nature that the room could be kept clean 
with a minimum expenditure of time. 
Every farm wife knows the daily wear 
and tear on her kitchen—smoke from 
range and oil stove, the men folk going 
in and out at all hours of the day and 
being none too careful about cleaning 
boots; the children, on rainy days, carry- 
ing in good old terra firma by the pound. 
According to the time budget I had made 
for myself I could give to kitchen work 
no more hours than I was already giving, 
so my new room must be guaranteed not 
to “‘show the dirt.” 

My linoleum was good, luckily, and of 
a design that would lend itself well to 
my new plan, being a blue and dust-gray 
combination in a block pattern. I 
couldn’t change the colors of the linoleum 
but I was free to do as I liked with the 
rest of the room, so dust-gray and blue 
were the dominant colors in the scheme. 

The walls were treated to two coats of 
washable blue paint, as near the shade 
used in the floor covering as I was able to 
find. All the woodwork and built-in cup- 
boards were painted dust-gray in spite of many warnings from 
well-meaning friends. But I’ve found it to be the most serviceable 
of all light colors and not given to showing the marks of small 
fingers. The kitchen furniture—an old extension table, four chairs 
and a nondescript. rocker—were given a similar treatment, and 
the result was a joy to behold. With some of the wall paint that 
was left over I added some touches of blue. Perhaps an interior 
decorator wouldn’t consider it much, but it looks wonderfully 
clever to me. 








Mrs. W. P. Jones, of Johnson county, In- 

diana, had a local tinner install an ask 

hopper and pipe in her kitchen rang 

(above.) The pipe takes the ashes Girecily 

to the covered can in the basement, as shown 
at left. This is a real labor-saver 


The matter of suitable curtains came 
next. I was determined that there must 
be some gay cretonne somewhere, and 
here I indulged to the limit my love for it. 
Again I had to select something that would 
not show soil. The piece finally decided 
upon had a gray background and a floral 
pattern in warm colors, so many in fact 
that even yet every time I look at it I dis- 
cover some shade I have never noticed 
before. The curtains proper were of un- 
bleached muslin with three-inch bands of 
cretonne and tie-backs of the same. | 
made slip covers for the backs of the 
chairs and a cushion for my rocker, these 
furnishing just enough color for the gray 
and blue background. 

Everything in the room had been done 
over except the coal oil range and that 
looked considerably out of place. I gave it a coat of black 
enamel and now it is able to hold up its head along with the rest. 





APot of parsley on one window sill and a nasturtium vine 
climbing a stick on the other completed my transformation, 
and it was a transformation indeed, of which I was inordinately 
proud. And the best part of it all was I had spent a little less 
than six dollars. 
I spent yesterday with a friend whose apartment has just been 
done over by a professional decorator. Her kitchen 
is little short of a dream with its spotless white 








walls and woodwork, and all the newest things in 
the way of equipment, and I came away with the 
feeling that perhaps my efforts hadn’t amounted t 
so much after all. But while I was preparing sup- 
per I fell to comparing her new kitchen and my 
old, made-over one. 

The late afternoon sun was sending his glorious 
rays thru the new curtains, lighting up the gay 
colors in the border, and a clean shaft of sunshine 
lay across the floor. I recalled that her one window 
faced the north and there was very little save arti- 
ficial light. The only breeze that came in her open 
door was laden with a strange variety of smells; 
mine was fresh and cool and sweet with the odor 
of new-cut alfalfa. The nerve-racking elevated 
flashed by her back porch at brief intervals; the 
only sounds that broke the stillness here at home 
were the cackle of my hens in the barnyard and 
the click of the mowing machine in the meadow. 

I smiled snugly to myself. Whose kitchen 
is the best? We farm wives all know, don’t we? 


Note the amount of light in this corner of Mrs. Jones’ 
kitchen, where most of the work ts done 











The warning of the road sign, | 


telling of danger ahead, is the 
motorist’s “signal of protection,” 
his security against uncertain 
road conditions. 

The Boyce Moto Meter, too, is 
primarily a warning signal: the 
rapid rise of its red column ar- 
rests attention and warns, in time, 
of the many dangers in an over- 
heated motor; it is the driver’s 

ecurity against costly motor 
repairs. 

Mounted on the radiator cap, 
ts position is the only place on 
a car that is constantly and 
lirectly in the line of driving 
vision. 
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Today over 10,000,000 careful 
drivers appreciate the protection 
a Boyce Moto Meter affords; 
many believe a car looks, and és 
incomplete without this accurate 
motor heat indicator on the ra- 
diator cap. 


. . a 


A complete range of models for every 
type of car priced at $3.50 to $15.00 
(Canada $4.00 to $16.50). Any of our 
dealers will gladly show you the vari- 
ous designs. 


THE MOTO METER COMPANY, Iac. 

Long Island City, N. Y. 

THE MOTO METER CO. OF CANADA, Ltd. 

Hamilton, Ontario 
Factories also in: England, France, Australia 
and Germany 

Boyce Moto Meters may also be had 

for dashboard or steering column instal- 

lation, combining the accuracy and 

utility of all Moto Meter products, 


MOTO METER PRODUCTS SERVE AND PROTECT THE MOTORING PUBLIC OF THE WORLD 

















An appreciation 


To THE women of America, who in all the world 
are the most careful, discriminating and generous 
buyers of toilet preparations, Armand expresses 
his appreciation. 

For more than a decade, each year has seen 
thousands of women recognize in Armand _ the 
supreme achievement of the perfumer’s and cos- 
metician’s art. From the first they have made a 
subtle and permanent appeal to women of refine- 
ment, culture and discrimination. Armand files 
hold in confidence thousands of friendly missives 
confirming this just fame and reputation. 


é 

thoughtfulness of Armand users 
women about Armand Powders, 
Creams, etc., has contributed in no small way 
toward making Armand one of the outstanding 
institutions of the world. 

To every friend of Armand in whatsoever degree, 
this expresses appreciation, good-will and assurance 
of a continuance of that high quality which first 
merited her interest. 

Armand originated and controls, through 
patents, Cold Cream Powder and Eau de 
Cream. 
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The friendly 
telling other 


United States 
Cologne Cleansing 


M AN D DES MOINES 
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Armand 


Cold Cream 
Lowder 





